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PREFACE 


This volume containing a detailed des- 
cription and discussion of the grammar and the 
suffixes, of the language of the Kwakiutl 
Indians, together with a dictionary of stems to 
follow later represents the most extensive work 
of Franz Boas in this particular field. The 
Kwakiutl were his special Indians and over a 
period of almost sixty years his interest in 
them never failed. To his own regret the work 
had to be laid aside again and again to give 
place to more pressing immediate problems, only 
to be resumed when his conscience allowed him 
to turn to his "own work." During the last 
years of his life he devoted much more time to 
it. After his last trip to British Columbia he 
had an interpreter, Dan Crammer, the son-in-law 
of George Hunt, stay with him in his own home 
for several months, to help solve some of the 


problems that were bothering him. 
I worked with my father during those 


last years. At the time of his death the manu- 
script had reached its final form but many de- 
tails had still to be attended to and gaps 


filled in. He was very anxious to have it 
ready for publication and worrying as to who 
would undertake the task of publishing it. 
The American Philisophical Society was in his 
mind. 

Since his death I have attempted to 
fill in details and put the manuscript in order 
as he had planned. Naturally there are gaps 
and discrepancies that I have not been able to 
correct and questions that he himself had to 
leave unsolved but it will still stand as a 
monument of his life's interest in the Indians 
and their language. 

It is particularly gratifying that the 
American Philosophical Society has undertaken 
its publication and I am grateful to the Socie- 
ty. I am thankful, too, to Dr. Harris for his 
Suggestions and help. To Bertha Edel and Ruth 
Bryan I am equally thankful for their pains- 
taking work in preparing the manuscript. 


Helene Boas Yampolsky 
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The Kwakiutl inhabit the coasts of 
Queen Charlotte Sound, British Columbia. Their 
territory extends a little farther south to the 
Gulf of Georgia and west to the most northern 
part of the West Coast of Vancouver Isiand. 
There are slight dialectic differences in the 
language spoken by this group: a northern dia- 
lect spoken in the villages of the most north- 
ern part of Vancouver Island as far south as 
Newettee (Nahwittee) and in the most northern 
inlets of the mainland; a southern one spoken 
in the area from Fort Rupert south, and on the 
small islands at the entrance to Johnson Strait, 
This dialect, spoken by the Kwakiutl proper, 
the Nimkish, Tlawitsis, and Mamaleleqala has 
encroached considerably upon the other dialects 
and is the basis of the present grammar, 

North of the Kwakiutl area, beginning 
at Rivers Inlet another dialect of the language 
is spoken which differs considerably from the 
Kwakiutl here discussed, The languages are not 
easily mutually intelligible, partly on account 
of differences in vocabulary, partly on account 
of differences in grammatical forms, 

These languages and Nootka are general- 
ly combined under the term Wakashan, a term 
probably derived from a Kwakiutl chief's name 
Wakash, Real River, which is used in this form 
by the Nootka, Nootka is strongly divergent 
from Kwakiutl, but a considerable number of 
stems and formative elements are common to the 
two languages and regular phonetic shifts may 
be recognized, 

Among the languages of this area Waka- 
shan, Quileute and Salish show decided struc- 
tural similarities. The general scope of mean- 
ing of the suffixes in the three languages is 
very much alike and unlike those found in any 
other American language known to me. Wakashan 
and Quileute do not use any prefixes. Independ- 
ent words can be formed by attaching suffixes to 
very generalized stems that are alike in struc- 
ture, 

Before entering into a detailed discus- 
sion of grammar a few of the most striking fea- 
tures of the general structure of the language 
may be given. The phonetic system is charac- 
terized by a very labile system of vowels, a 
consonantic system abounding in a variety of 
k sounds, labialized, palatized and velar; 
great frequency of affricatives, including 1 
affricatives (resembling tl in character) and 
their treatment as stops; the distinction of 
Sonants, aspirate surds, and glottalized stops; 
frequency of glottal stops, semivocalic charac- 
ter of m, n, 1, y and w; the occurrence of this 
group of sounds in glottalized form, even in 
initial position; the rigid exclusion of con- 
Sonantic clusters in initial position. 


INTRODUCTION 
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The basis of the word is generally a 
cluster of sounds of the type consonant vowel 


consonant. The vowel may be long or short; 
when short a syllabic m, n or 1 may take its 
place so that we find types like consonant, 
syllabic m, n, or 1, with or without following 
consonant. The initial consonant may be miss- 
ing. There are also stems that seem to consist 
of a single consonant. Stems of the type con- 
sonant + vowel + consonant appear in two forms, 
as cvcc or cvcve, They may be bisyllabic in 
origin. Words are formed from these elements 
which may be termed stems by means of suffixes. 
These are numerous and varied in meaning. They 
serve the function of expanding and specializ- 
ing the meaning of thé stem. They are phonet- 
ically firmly united with the stem. Others 
perform the function of defining the syntactic 
relations between parts of the sentence. Their 
phonetic attachment to the stem is not quite as 
strong as that of the former class, 

As in other languages that lack the de- 
fining verb "to be" (as in "it is a man") the 
distinction between noun and vert offers diffi- 
culties, because every noun may also be predi- 
cative. 

Besides suffixing stem expansion is used 
as a morphological process. This consists of 
various types of reduplication, of lengthening 
of the stem vowel, and of other forms of expan- 
sion of the stem, 

Syntactic relations are also expressed 
by the position of words. 

While stems cannot readily be divided 
into a nominal and verbal class, the distinction 
between personal and possessive pronominal suf- 
fixes proves that the two classes are distinct. 
Nevertheless the noun derived from a verb re- 
tains its verbal character insofar as it may 
take an object or instrumental. The construc- 
tion is similar to our compound nouns "the 
seal-singeing time," "the oil-box maker"; but 
the Kwakiutl can also say "the tying-together- 
place-it," "the steaming-receptacle-them," i.e., 
the receptacle for steaming them. 

In active verbs there is no distinction 
between transitive and intransitive forms (like 
"to wash it" and "to be engaged in washing"). 
Static verbs are made transitive by means of 
suffixes. 

A characteristic feature is the abun- 
dance of locative suffixes which express notions 
expressed by our prepositions and by locative 
adverbs. They contain also a long series of 
more special local concepts, like "in the house, 
"on the rocks," “in the water," and an exhaus- 
tive series of terms designating locally parts 
of the body, like "on the hand," "on the chest," 
"in the body.” 
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Another class, used principally with 
numerals, classifies nouns according to form, 
as long, round, human etc, 

A third class indicates time relations 
and a variety of aspects; past, present, and 
future; beginning, gradual, continued, repeated, 
etc.; also various types of passives, 

A small group of suffixes expresses 
source and certainty of knowledge, such as "ac- 
cording to hearsay," "experienced in a dream," 
"evidently," "probably"; also "contrary to fact." 

Nominal suffixes, p.e. actor, instru- 
ment, quality, place, time, are quite numerous, 
Many of these are formal and no English equiv- 
alent can be given. 

Verbal suffixes, p.e. 
of, to travel by, to be ready to, 
are also numerous, 

Adjectives and adverbs, like large, 
somewhat, accidentally occur, 

A number of suffixes correspond to our 
conjunctions: but, and so. 

Still others express emotional atti- 
like surprise, wish, etc. 

A few suffixes cannot be terminal, but 
must be followed by other suffixes. These ex- 
press the plural, motion away and motion to- 
wards, 


to make, to smell 
to desire to, 


small, 


tudes, 


The idea of plurality is not clearly 
developed. Reduplication of a noun expresses 
rather the occurrence of an object here and 
there, or of different kinds of a particular 
object, than plurality. It is therefore rather 
a distributive than a true plural. It seems 
purely 
plural significance. In many cases in which it 
is thus applied in my texts, the older genera- 
tion criticises its use as inaccurate. Only in 
the case of human beings is reduplication ap- 
plied both as a plural and a distributive. In 
the pronoun the idea of plurality is not devel- 
oped. The combination of speaker and others 
must not be considered as a plurality; but the 
two possible combinations - of the speaker and 
others, including the person addressed, and of 
the speaker and others, excluding the person 
addressed - are distinguished as two separate 
forms, both of which seem to be derived from 
the form denoting the speaker (first person 
singular). The plurality of persons addressed 
and of persons spoken of is indicated by the 
addition of a suffix which probably originally 
meant "people." This, however, is not applied 
unless the sense requires an emphasis of the 
idea of plurality. It does not occur with in- 
animate nouns, 

In the verb the idea of plurality is 
naturally closely associated with that of dis- 
tribution; and for this reason we find, also 
in Kwakiutl, the idea of plurality fairly fre- 


that this form is gradually assuming a 
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quently expressed by a kind of reduplication 
similar to that used for expressing the distrib- 
utive of nouns, This form is applied regularly 
in the Bella Bella dialect, which has no other 
means of expressing pronominal plurality. 

Related to the reduplicated nominal 
plural is also the reduplicated verbal stem 
which conveys purely the idea of distribution, 
of an action done now and then. 

In the pronoun the three persons of 
speaker, person addressed, and person spoken of 
are each represented by formal elements. 

The demonstrative is developed in strict 
correspondence with the personal pronoun; posi- 
tion near the speaker, near the person addressed, 
and near the person spoken of being distin- 
guished. These locations are subdivided into 
two groups, according to visibility and invis- 
ibility. The distinction of proper names and 
common nouns, and that of definiteness and in- 
definiteness - similar to that expressed by our 
articles - is expressed by a differentiation of 
form of these demonstrative elements. 

Whenever two verbs are coordinated the 
first verb takes the subject as suffix, the 
second takes the object. 

The fundamental syntactic categories are 
predicate, subject, object, possessive (which 
is closely related to instrumentality), and 
finality (which is closely related to causality 
and conditionality). Subject, object, instru- 
mental, and possession are expressed by suffixes 
that are attached to the preceding word, while 
finality, and the indirect object are derived 
from verbal stems with object. Verbal subordina- 
tion is expressed by means of forms which are 
closely allied to these nominal cases. 

The contents of the Kwakiutl sentence 
are characterized primarily by an exuberant 
development of locatization, both in nouns and 
in verbs. This is brought about partly by the 
use of local suffixes which define the exact 
Place where an action is performed, without re- 
gard to the speaker; partly by the expression 
of location in relation to the speaker. Thus 
the sentence "My friend is sick" would require 
in Kwakiutl local definition, such as "My vis- 
ible friend near me is sick in the house here.’ 
Furthermore, the psychological relation of the 
sentence to the state of mind of the speaker - 
or to the contents of preceding sentences - is 
expressed with great care. The chief formal 
characterization of the sentence is the close 
connection of its parts, which is due to the 
fewness of Syntactic forms by means of which 
all possible relations are expressed, and to the 
subordination of the novn under the verb by 
means of particles which coalesce phonetically 
with the preceding word, while they determine 
the function of the following word. 





Part I 


PHONOLOGY 


VOWELS 


The vowels are 


(e ) ey 
e, 


i 
=,i 


lq |@ |ws 


a is a clear, open a; e, i ando, u 
are each pair one phoneme. They are always 
diphthongized. The degree of diphthongization 
varies considerably individually and in various 
villages. In Newettee, in 1886, I heard com- 
monly in accented syllables ai, in short syl- 
lables e+ or Fh according to the accompanying 
consonants. Front consonants, particularly 
palatalized and labialized consonants emphasize 
the i tinge, back consonants the e tinge. The 
same holds good for o, u. Front consonants 
emphasize the u tinge, back consonants the o. 
Diphthongization is heard more strongly in 
long vowels than in short ones. After velars 
the long vowels o, u tend to be almost Aw. 
his tendency is still more pronounced in Bella 
Bella, where we find under the same conditions 
the diphthong au: xau’sa to sprinkle; gau “xwa 
to scoop up. 

All vowels are strongly affected by the 
anticipation of following labialized conso- 
nants. a becomes almost a; for instance in 
&x"g3 “le the phonetic impression is ax"so ‘le. 

& and & (2) are evidently secondary 
phonemes. In almost every case it can be shown 
that & is derived from ea or ya, & from aw or 
wa (see p. 212). 

Initial vowels are preceded and two 
vowels in succession separated by a weak glot- 
tal stop. Since these occur with absolute 
regularity and are purely mechanical, without 
grammatical function, they have been omitted 
in printing the texts (see, however, p. 208). 

We have to distinguish between two 
fundamentally different quantities of vowels: 
long and very short. Accented long vowels are 
of longer duration than those unaccented, but 
the difference of length is not considerable. 
We have indicated the longest vowels by a 
macron. When two vowels appear in immediate 
contact and the first one is not accented it 
is very short, for instance: 18°8l&e, but la’e: 
18"g°&& to arrive. Unaccented terminal vowels 
are weak, particularly when following a glot- 
talized stop. In rapid speech they are some- 
times whispered, for instance: gna’ ts!° or 
mena“ts!e drum. 


v 


The short vowels are a, e€, ey, ow. £ 
must be considered a weakened vowel, in most, if 
not in all cases derived from a. It is strongly 
influenced by surrounding consonants. All pala- 
talized consonants give it the value of a weak, 
open t;all labialized consonants that of a weak, 
openyv. Other consonants, particularly velars, 
give it an a timbre. Thus we hear g't la’ 
grizzly bear; xvno’k" child; gane “m wife; alk" 
chief's attendant.- ite 

Notwithstanding the close relations be- 
tween e€ and a they must be distinguished because 
in certain forms of stem expansion e€ changes 
significantly to 4. 

In the Bella Bella dialect € in unac- 
cented position, after unvoiced stops,°® after s, 
sometimes also after glottalized stops is lost; 
for instance: tgwa’nem (Kwak. bsgw&nem); 
pné“g*a to warm back (Kwa. pene’g’a); tq!wa 
octopus, (Kwa. teg!wa’). k’pa to tuck in (Kwa. 
g'epa’); k'xla” to be surprised; k“dén golden 
eye duck (Kwa. gwedé’na); qqs eye (Kwa. 
geya’ges); sn&“la whole (Kwa. sen&’la); sk“a to 
spear (Kwa. sek’a’); tsga soil (Kwa. tseq!we’s); 
tpa to unfold (Kwa. cepa’); tigwen a type of 
canoe (Kwa. tlegwe n); ts!g!wels a hard, black 
kind of stone (Kwa. ts!eqg!we 1s); q!k’ato bite 
off (Kwa. g!ek’a’); t!pla to hold under arm 
(Kwa. clepa ). 


CONSONANTS 


The system of consonants is characterized 
by the great abundance of palatals and velars of 
the k group, and by a large number of laterals. 
Affricatives behave throughout like stops and 
are, therefore in this grammar counted as stops. 

On the following page is the system of 
consonants. 

The sonant stops have a harder closure 
than the corresponding sounds in English or 
French. All surd stops are strongly aspirated. 
Since this aspiration is regular it has not been 
indicated by a separate symbol. The principal 
characteristic of the glottalized stops is a 
high pressure in the oral cavity which gives to 


the release great force and produces a break 


Iine w in we, &w is pronounced with rather wide open- 
ing of the lips. For this reason the phonetic impression 
is often that of a short vu. 

°For € as part of the symbols for syllabic m, n, 1 
see p, 208. 


3See below. Affricatives are included in stops. 
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Stops 


Sonant 


Labials 

Alveolar 

Affricative 

Anterior palatal 
Labialized midpalatal 
Velar 
Labialized-velar 
Lateral 


1" fl Pet 


h, h 


between the glottalized consonant and the fol- 
lowing sound. The pressure is weakest in ts?, 
strongest in k"! andu?!. 

Most of the symbols require no explana- 
tion. 1, 1, 2: are affricatives which corre- 
spond to dl, tl, tl! respectively; x is a 
voiceless 1 similar to 1 in plank. e indicates 
the glottal stop. As stated before it occurs 
regularly before initial vowels and between 
vowels in immediate contact. x’ is a voice- 
less anterior palatal spirant, like German ch 
in "ich" when following i; in other positions 
a little further back. Glottalized *y, &w, &m, 
®n, ©1 must be considered distinct phonemes. 

A laryngeal rough breath occurs in a few words 
and is indicated by the symbol h. h is some- 
times a little rougher than a perfectly open 
breathing and may be derived in many cases from 
an older h. This is suggested by the great 
variability of A in the few cases in which it 
occurs. 

We have used the symbol €« also with 
syllabic m, n, 1 and £n, £n, si. These are 
syllabic when accented: latme’n (la€mn’); 

eee Se 
ts! e°mx’e€id (ts!m’x’®id); le’ mxwa (1m xwa). It 
seemed desirable to use this device because in 
Some cases the voicing begins before m, n, 1; 
in others it follows. We have, for instance, 
le go* ‘ems strawberry plant, and t! € mxYemes 
gooseberry bush; €&le“nkwela to hold firmly in 
hand, and p&snekwela to carry flounders. 

Since € occurs alone between unvoiced 


‘Before vowels gw, kw, kiw, xw, 
For purpose of comparison I give here the corre- 
sponding symbols in the related Nootka Language, as used 


gw, QW, Giw, Xw. 


by Sapir and Swadesh. It seemed desirable to keep the 
published texts and grammar uniform. Therefore, and 
because the proposed changes are quite unnecessary, I did 
not change my spelling according to the suggestions of 
the "group of six Americanist linguists" as published in 
the American Anthropologist 36 (4), October-December 
1934. Sapir and Swadesh also do not adhere to the sys- 
tem just referred to. Some of their innovations, like 
fore seem unnecessary. The use of c for ts, and of é 
for te “and B for c does not conform to earlier usage in 
American languages and might have been avoided. The use 
of the » over the consonant instead of the awkward ex- 
Cclemation mark is preferable, but we preferred to keep 
our material comparable. 


Surd 


®<l. 


hé x’ ®ida®me at once; k!weme ©1x° 
k!wem&la’ 


Glottalized Spirants 


consonants, as in sek’a’, piaa’, 2exa it must 
be considered an independent phoneme. 

Syllabic and non-syllabic sm, en, ¢€1 
are phonemically identical. As a matter of con- 
venience in reading we have written Sem, ® en, 
In syllabic forms the accent precedes the 
consonantic stricture and accompanies the glot- 
tal release. The contrast between the accented, 
Syllabic and the unaccented forms is illustrated 
by laf m6” and laee’m (la®m’) he did; 18 lade and 
late*1 (la&1°) it is said? hé“x"€ idafem and 

id and 
to char.” 

The stops appear in sonant, surd and 
glottalized form. The only sonants besides the 
stops are y, w and nasal and lateral spirants. 
The only spirants that occur in glottalized form 
are m, n, 1, w, y- Every consonant, except 
sonant stops, s, x’, x¥, x, x¥, h, h has its 
corresponding glottalized form. As a matter of 
fact pre-glottalized forms of s and some members 
of the x group appear, but these are due to 
secondary processes. In contradistinction to 
the glottalized spirants of Tlingit the glottali- 
zation of all the glottalized spirants does not 
extend beyond the very beginning of the sound 


so that they merge smoothly with the following 


Kwakiutl Nootka 


BR 


tein 
E 

& 

ed 
: 


[sepsis 
46 
ih \*4 io; 


ict 
Qd ch ct [Porras 


(etymological correspondence) 


y 
I"; 


=| 
lz 


lle le'" 42 


tw 
Sy 

6The value of&m,en, €1,€y,€w in stems of the type 
&m, cen, cel, cly, céw, cémc, cénc, célc will be dis- 
cussed below. 

TSometimes a syllabic m or n follows a vowel. In these 
cases we do not write thé glottal stop which differs in m 
way from the weak break between two consecutive vowels and 
does not belong to the m or Re shagethenkip it is identi- 
cal with the glottal atop of & “m or £n following a vowel. 


ye 
« 
ar 


Ree 
Wey 


he 


Bete bate Ltt TE Ute \'3 
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sound. An enanpie of the glottalized spirants 
of Kwakiutl is go®s° with decided accent-on the 
£3 (derived from gew-£s). Here the glottaliza- 
tion seems to extend over the vaginnins of the 
s. With following vowel it is go® se_, the 
glottal stop ending with the beginning of s. 
Morphological traits of the larguage 
indicate that consonants should be divided into 
several groups: 
1. Initial consonants 
2. Voiceless consonants 
3. Voiced and glottalized consonants 
4, m, n, 1, and y, w following ©. The 
first group of these may also be defined as 
syllabic m, n, 1; y and w do not appear in syl- 
labic form because they are contracted with 
vowels and form e and o respectively (see Pp. 
212). 
1. Initial sounds may be any preglot- 
talized vowel or any consonant: v, c 
Other groups will be designated as 
follows: 
voiceless consonant 
voiced stop 
glottalized consonant, in some 
cases £c differentiated from Em 
m, n, or l 
y yorw 
Voiced and glottalized stops behave 
similarly in so far as they cannot be followed 
by a suffix without having ane or a follow- 
ing, that is to say, the voicing respectively 
glottalization are continued as a vocalic vi- 
bration of the vocal cords after the conso- 
nantic closure. It will be shown later that 
the two groups behave in similar ways in many 
respects. The phonetic impression of the dif- 
ference between voiced and glottalized stop is 
much weaker than that between the strongly 
aspirate voiceless stop and either the voiced 
or glottalized sound. 


PHONETIC POSITION OF m, n, l, y, Ww 

The phonetic position of m, n, 1 and y, 
w presents peculiar problems which will have to 
be discussed in relation to the morphological 
traits. 

As initial sounds they are true con- 
sonants. In stems of the types cvm and cvme, 
cvy and the hypothetical c cvye their function is 
quite different. 

From many points of view Vm has to be 
considered as a long vowel, except only in 
those cases in which the stem cvm is followed 
by a suffix with initial vowel that does not 
induce any modification of the stem. The stems 
cly do not bring out this point clearly because 
they contract and form ce or co respectively. 

Examples of the use of m as consonant 
ts!ema” to point; bena’ to fit, with ac- 
cent on the second syllable, in the same way 
as stems of the type c¥c : sepa to throw a 


are; 
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long object; p!e.a’ to fly; mex’a’ to strike with 
fist. Stems of the type c¥y become monosyllabic 
by contraction (see p. 216). Stems of the type 
cvc have under the same conditions the accent on 
the first syllable: m&°xa to sleep; tO’sa to cut; 
q&i‘sa to walk. 

Stems of the type cvme behave always as 
though im were a long vowel: dze“lxwa to run; 
€me nsa to measure. Those of the hypothetical 
type cvyc contract to céc or cic, so that they 
fall naturally into the Class of ctc. 

In contrast to the accent behavior of 
the type c¥me stems of the type everc. behave 
like c¥c ‘stems (to which class they probably be- 
long, having an obsolete suffix £ attached): 
kwasx’a’ to splash. 

Stems of the type eve* when followed by 
a suffix beginning with a consonant have the ac- 
cent on the second syllable, while those of the 
type c¥m retain the accent on the first syllable, 
like those of = type cVc , 

&xts!d°d to put into (stem &x-) 

ts!e ae 5a to point into (stem ts!em-), 
but tsie€mts!dd to melt away inside (stem 
tstee m-) 

The analogy of em and a long vowel ap- 
pears particularly when stems of the type ctc* 
are reduplicated, taking the form eve*cve*. The 
stem syllable is shortened in the repeated stem. 
In corresponding reduplications of stems of the 
forms ctm and c¥mc* the shortening is brought 
about by dropping m, so that we have the redupli- 
cated forms cvmcv and c¥mc*cic*. 

Examples are: has. agi 

xwa xwaz'mut remains of fish cutting 
(stem xw&t-) 

&me 


“lemedzo white on surface (stem 


Eme 1-) 


se “lse®mut what is left after drilling 
(stem sel1-) 

ye “nyat®mt 
(stem yent-) 


gnawings of a large animal 


GENERAL PHONETIC CHARACTER 


The general phonetic character of the 
language may be irfdicated by the frequency of 
various groups of sounds. A count has been made 
of the frequency of sounds, including 6,588 
sounds in one table and 10,356 in another one, 
taken down from two different speakers, and 
10,850 sounds in a speech delivered by a third 
speaker. 

The following table gives a summary of 
these results in per cents of the total number 
of sounds. The three first columns present the 
use of the sounds by the three speakers; the 
last two columns the frequencies of initial 
sounds in the list of stems. The fourth, fifth 
sixth, and last columns represent the frequen- 
cies of consonants,’ omitting the vowels. 

Striking characteristics are the paucity 
of vowels of the o, u group and the great 
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Im 1o lH Ip 
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Imlc lo Ip 
x 
bh 
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Consonants 
labials (b, p, 
ga, t, ti,n, En 
S, dz, ts, ts: 
anterior palatals 
medial palatals 
velars 

labialized velars 
lateral spirants 
lateral affricatives 


as 3 


fy, fw 
h 


pi, m, £m) 


h 


RFPrRNOFON FAN 0 


cn VUNVONNNDAAOD 


. 


NYP EWUNUNOUW UE 
PUNDOFPON ENA 


voiced stops 
unvoiced stops 
glottalized stops 
fy, &w, &m, én, £1 
spirant palatals 
glottal stop® 


M WU OV OV 
FO LI @® OO 


mM Ww OVS WO 
yO fFOWnN re 
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Consonants Only Initial Sounds 
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oO 
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tH 
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=) 
La) 
FNM OUW Ff OW Ow r-~) 
bh ie 
PREY YD WWW © 
a 
HH 


=) 


a 
COMMON OrW KH 
oF UN OW W OO 


=) 
OM OrRrNrF LOW) 
NOON FOrWO 


= 
PNUENW FSF ENwW NYO 


i) 


w 


Ww 


PNUNOKRPNKRPNON & 
lod be 
WwonMnyuw Or PRN FOr FUN 
NVOWK kK OW F OVW A 
HH 
ole 
FOonrnwy 


. 


Oroaowa UWF OWWUOWOKrWN & 


= 
-owo orn 


h 


NU MSO 
mw O vw hy 
= 
UN AWWW 


WONWONLfrH 


®Excluding the glottal stop before initial vowels and between vowels. 


preponderance of the a group. Among consonants 
the lateral spirants 1, £1, x and the t group 
are most frequent. Next follow the velars and 
the s group. The total number of glottalized 
consonants including the glottal stop is very 
great. Their combined number exceeds the fre- 
quency of any other group. 

The distribution of initial sounds as 
obtained from the vocabulary, disregarding the 
frequency of the same words in speech differs 
markedly from the general frequency of sounds. 
Vowels which number about 43 per cent in con- 
nected speech occur initially only in 7.8 per 
cent. The a group by far ouvtnumbers the others. 
Glottalized consonants are more than one-fourth, 
labialized velars one-fifth, of all initial 
sounds. The s group begins about 14 per cent 
of all words. Initial lateral spirants are 
rare as compared to their frequency in dis- 
course. 


CONSONANTIC CLUSTERS 


Consonantic clusters are somewhat re- 
stricted. The following consonants cannot 
occur as first elements of a cluster: 

1. ¥, w 

2. The glottalized consonants, except- 
ing £m, £n, £l. 

3. az, ts, (ts!) 


4. d, t, (t!) do not precede a following 
gag, t, ti, dz, ts, ts!, n, except when the flow of 
speech is interrupted and the form of the word 
shows that they are suppressed. 

5. s does not precede s, dz, ts! 

6. ¥ does not precede s 

7. In rapid speech the k stops (g", k’, 
_, 2. &> q) and t when followed by another 
consonant, are spirantized by many speakers. 

Consonantic clusters may contain three 
or even four consonants provided the pairs of 
adjoining consonants form an admissible cluster. 
We find, for instance: 

uaa, xet, z“at, z"at! 
mx's, mxs, mx‘d, mkw, mZts 


ixs, ixm, isd, isq!, 1x, ix%s, ix*d, 1x’t 
axe 
and clusters of four consonants, like 
mx*st, nx°st. 
These clusters are preceded and followed 


by vowels. A few may be terminal. Those with 
initial m, n, 1 are frequently preceded by £; 
they are syllabic. 

¢ When y, w, n, m, 1 form clusters the 
second one is preceded by & unless the first one 
is preceded by £: 

Without ©: gwe “myas place of ochre; 

de “nwiz to stand in a row in house; da€le “mnuk" 
to have something to laugh at; g'e “lnaxwa every 
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time he walks; me “nlas place of getting over- 
satiated; de “l€nak" it gets wet easily. 

With €: y& nems his game; ya ‘nemnaxwa 
to obtain game sometimes; hd “1lel€nakwela to get 
a little gradually; hé“menata always; h& lemqg!- 
esfid to eat quickly. 


INITIAL AND TERMINAL CONSONANTS 


1. Initial clusters of consonants do not 
occur. 

2. All sounds except y and w may occur 
in terminal position. The most frequent ter- 
minal clusters are those with first consonant 
m, n, or 1, in most cases followed by voiceless 
spirants or by voiceless k stops. Other ter- 


minal clusters are xs and Zts: x’dms head; 
telk” 

wilk" 
to send; 


soft; ba “gwens visitor; amx mx blocked; 

cedar; tiens shelter; k*!'elx’ raw; haza’xs 
legwe Xts his fire in the house. 

3. In terminal position sonant stops 
become voiceless: demB&’x"£id > dem&’x"£it to go 
out of sight; yexyp!é6 nd > yezp!é gent to tie 
to a pole; g’af— mxo. > gate mxot behold, it 

is this. This change is consistent. Other 
stems, independent and subordinate, occur that 
end in voiceless stops, such as -g it body; 

-wut fellow; mé“gwat seal. In those words in’ 
which the terminal is changed from sonant to 
surd we retain the symbol of the sonant, so 

that the fundamental form may not be obscured. 
In a case like this it is hardly necessary to 
write the surd and introduce an additional 
diacritical device to indicate that it is due 

to a change from a sonant. The only sonant 

that occurs in terminal position is g’: 
to eat hemlock sap; 18’g’ag" to go into woods. 

When a sonant which is found in terminal 
position is given a medial position owing to 
the addition of a suffix with initial consonant 
many individuals, in rapid speech, use the surd 
with diminished aspiration, while others retain 
the sonant. Thus we hear dd’x€witxa g‘dk” and 
do’x®widexa g°5k", the former in rapid, the 
latter in slower speech. When the sonant is re- 
tained there is always a strong continued voic- 
ing, here indicated by ©. The de is decidedly 
Syllabic. Stems ending in sonant stops and 
which do not occur without suffix always retain 
the sonant, e.g. gwedex"®I°d to begin to untie, 
Stem gwed-. Under the same conditions voiced d 
before t merges with it in rapid speech. In 
Slow speech it retains its voiced character and 
is separated from the affricatives by continued 
Voicing. mex’*®i". and mex’ €t’dec, he is going 
to strike, are examples. The voiceless t always 
merges with the following s and lateral stops: 
86 88" nat < sé“ nat- -t future plan; ms~ gwats < 
mé “gwat-s s his seal. 

4, When the consonant following the ter- 
minal sonant stop is not syllabic the sonant is 
invariably retained except when the sonant and 
the terminal may merge: dO°x wideg he saw him; 
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seg'e“k" speared; 1.6 gemx'dek’ this former name. 

In rapid speech the des may change to ts 
(see p. 210). mex’ €1’des or mex’2 ts he struck 
with it; .é’gades or .é gats he had the name of. 

s before non-syllabic palatal and velar 
stops and spirants, and the stops ts, tsi, 4. 
and .! behave in the same way: de®na sex C 26: 
124. 1; 74 °€waden.tasek’ she had this one for a 
husband III 97.20; xwé“x€itsek” he shakes with 
it (< xw8’x®id-sek’) III 57.40; na “€nax®me®ceg 
he will answer him. 


CONSONANTIC CHANGES DUE TO 
CONTACT OF CONSONANTS 


1. s+s > ts 
ax€&“tsen < &x€a “s-sen place of my III 32.6 
g&i“‘tseestala < g&s-setst-a-la to walk around 
III 32.6 

2. £4 8 > t 
mé “gwatsa < mé *gwat- sa 

The change of terminal d of a syllable to 
t before following consonant in rapid speech has 
been described before. In these cases: 

3. d+s>ts 
16 “temtso® < 16 “temd-so® the cover is taken off 
his face III 109.23. In passive forms of this 
type the change is made almost regularly. 

Légats <t 8 gad-s he had the nume of 

4,.2%+s8 > its 
k!wé “Xtso® < kiwéz-so* to be feasted III 32.32 
legwi itsa g’dkY¥ < legwi' t-sa g’dk" the fire of 
the house 
ma®itse'm < ma®zX-sem two round ones 

5. Stops of the k group when preceeding 
another consonant vecome spirants in the pro- 
nunciation of many speakers. 

é’k’e he said, ®né“x’so® he was told 
n&& nak" he went home, n& “€nax%. he will go home 
wi ‘x" ste ‘nt < wig'€ste nd to shove a long thing 
into the water. 

6. The affricative t also changes in 
rapid speech under these conditions to voiceless 
x: 
yedp!é ‘gent < yeup!s- 

7. ts: has a marked tendency to transform 
preceding s and x’ into Zz. 

The suffix -!a, ear, which requires re- 
duplication with inserted s (see p. 239) changes 
sS to 2 before ts! 
ts!a°rts! efmaga e ear ornament (ts!e &m- to melt). 

-x" in the suffix -x’ts!ana hand, changes 
to z after the suffixes -ba end of a horizontal 
object and -eg*a back: £0 batts!ane® jane® branch of a 
(€o-ba -Zts!an-e®); ©é"wig wig azts!ane® backs of 
hands X 159.30. 

In hé’2k*!o%ts!ane® right (side) hand, 
the terminal t of the suffix -k’!ot may have 
been assimilated by the dropped x" of -x'ts!ana. 
Many speakers say hezk’!ots!ane®, sometimes with 
slightly prolonged t due to the merging of 
-k* !ot-ts!ane€. 


end 
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8. Merging of % >. is very frequent 
with the suffixes g’eZ- and g’aax-: melg’ne 
to turn on water R177.53; pax’ate~ to fall on 
water C II 340.28 Kos (pag-g'aay =.e®). 


RELATION BETWEEN SOUNDS 


1. Grammatical processes reveal a nun- 
ber of definite relationships between sounds. 
Certain suffixes sonantize, others glottalize 
the terminal consonant of the stem. The voice- 
less spirants have no sonantized and glottalized 
equivalents and the following correspondences 
are found: 

Sonantized® 


Spirant Glottalizea® 


° 
s 
ke 


! or fy 


Ve Te Loe doe Jo ben 
gi e 
[ole to be 13 Jo 


Examples: mena‘ts!e drum (mex’=ats!e); 
ma me€na to try to strike with fist (mex’-!a). 
For other examples see glossary. 

Voiced stops when glottalized or sonan- 
tized strengthen the terminal voicing so that 
it becomes a: *wedaa’bo it is cold underneath 
(fwed=abo); ma°mendzaa_ to try to make kindling 
wood (mendz-!a). The voiced continuants m, n, 
1, y, w become £m, £n, £1, fy, &w when sonan- 
tized or glottalized. 

Ail glottalized consonants when glot- 
talized or sonantized strengthen the terminal 
glottal release so that it becomes a: xek’!4a‘s 
place of staying away (xek"!=as); xa’ xak"!aa 
to try to stay away (x k‘-!a) 

2. Interconsonantic y >e. Preconso- 
nantic or finaley>e. Interconsonantic w> oo. 
Preconsonantic or finalew > 0 

3. Many stems are of the type cvm, cin, 
evl in which the short vowel is always Pp phonemt - 
Cally to be identified with £. The vm, Vn, V1 
function in these cases in many respects like 
long vowels. This group and stems with a long 
vowel in the first syllable have the accent on 
the first syllable, while all stems of the type 
cV¥c* in which c* is not m, n, or 1 have the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. However, the 
agreement is not consistent. The three con- 
sonants m, n, 1, to which may be added y and w 
as a related group, take an exceptional posi- 
tion in many ways. Thus y and w before con- 
sonants except m, n, 1 become vowels (see next 
221); in reduplication this group behaves dif- 
ferently from other consonants (see p. 221). 


8indicated by -! preceding the suffix. 
JIndicated by « preceding the suffix. 
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RELATION BETWEEN y AND e, w AND o 


Comparison with Bella Bella indicates 
that in many cases the consonantic forms &are the 
original ones, but it is unlikely that every é 
or 6 goes back to a consonantic y or w. 5 

1. In preconsonantic position (except 
when followed by syllabicem, en, £1) y changes 
to e, w to o: tlelé“dzo < tiely=dzo < t!els=dzo 
board on which fish are sliced R 225.4; 
dené “dzo < deny=dzo < dtns=dzo flat cedar bark 
R 143.10; a8 _gem®yu < dey-ge m=(a)yu towel, lit. 
face wiper; p:6k" < piey=k¥ < p!es=k" a potlatch 
given. 

On the other hand gwegwe° m&yem < 
gwems-‘em real ochre R 624.14" 

lemd°€s < lemw-!s < lemx"4-!s dry on 
ground; sd Za < geweta (see sewe 1k" < sewt=k") 
to be twilled; nd x wid < enew-x'fid to feigna 
motion; £3"be® <€aw-be® point. 

Also: tlewe°k"™ < tlewy=k"¥ < tlews=K¥< 
tids=k" cut; newl 2 < newy=i < news=i2 < nos=iz 
house myth. sie 

2. When preceded by a long vowel, and 
followed by a consonant (except m, Nn, 1) y and vw, 
generally originating from transformed s and 3, 
underge the following transformation: 


ey (not found) oy > Ewe 
> 


2 


& 
>& ew > eyo ow 


€ nakwela < gay="nakwela < g&s="nakwele 
to walk along; t!& x"€id < t!&&y-x"£id to be out 
of sight by hiding; gwiz < gwas=z% chapped. 

L&°dzod < taw=dzod <. ax"’=dzod person 
stands on flat; kwa®s < kwaw-!s < kwax"-!s hole 
in ground. 

pieyo 2 < p:éw=% < piéx =% felt; geyo 2 
< gew=t < géx x“=2 hung up; deyd dzo < dew=dzo < 
géxY=dzo cedarbark mat; Eayn % < few=t < © exter < 
egextar desired. 

Syregnier is € ald‘dzewet < €aléw=dzoz=e& 
< £81é6°x © =dzo=e® sea hunter on flat (i.e. in sky, 
Orion) 

tiew8°k¥ < tlewy=k" < t!is=k" cut; 
tstewS “k"® < ts!ewy=k¥ < ts!ds= (roots) dug up 

ts!d dzo < ts!3w=dzo < ts!dx"=dzo wash- 
board 

Quite isolated is €o&da “g < &wed-!gq cold 
inside 

3. Terminal Ew changes to o, also when 
followed by a glottal stop (or vice versa in 
case the terminal sound should be by origin 
vocalic): bek’3° to borrow a canoe, bek ewe n 
I---; .de and, .e€wa and the; £né°x'so® he was 
told, &né°x’se®wen I was told 

4. Terminal y changes to e: n& nax€me® 
to answer, n&“naxmefyen I--- 

5. ey and ew before syllabic m, n, 1 do 


not change: tseye'n I draw water; geye nsela to 
be under water a long time; 


tseye “1g s water 
carrier; bewe’ mas I leave him; yewe “nx windy 


season. 








os 
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6. Before all other consonants ey be- 
comes 6, EW becomes 08: dé’x"fid < de y-x"id to 
wipe; qian nem < qiey-nem many; k'!ék¥< k‘!ey=k' 
carved; yO x®wid < yew-x'fid wind blows; 
pid"kiw wn< piew-k’ ‘en with white spots on body; 
£6 bee < Eaw-be€® point. 

7. Preceding a, ey contracts with it to 


- 


&, ew to &: tsi < tsey-a to draw water; € na “Za 


< ‘e ney-aze to string up (fish, etc.) €a’li< 
€a ley-a to search. 

When, for other reasons the e of ey is 
expanded to a the contraction does not occur: 

tsa “yas < tsty=as place of drawing water; 
az “yaxstend < dey=axstend to wipe mouth. 

ea xa <& aw aw- axa right down; ya'la < 
yew-ala wind; pa “la < pew-ala hungry; ts!&é 
< ts!ew-a to give. 

8. Preceding @, ey and ew behave ir- 
regularly. When unaccented they often remain 
unchanged. 

tseye’k” I draw water (tsty-); A leye 
he searches (€8 ley-). 

ye°wi t < yew=I"e wind blows into; 
EmeEwl’s <€mew=is pile on beach. 

In other cases unaccented ey changes 
to &, ew to aw. 

wi1°X < wey-il to fail to reach floor; 
g&i°X< g'ey=ix¥ to be on floor; gad‘s < gey=is 
to be a long time on beach; gwae *xst < 
gwey-@xst to desire thus; g'6q:d8"qeta< 
gieg:ey-Sqela to have much to think about. 

qiawi” 8 < giew=is puddle on beach; 
Sty” nagwis country; eRe wt “zx z by itself in 
house; g'Igam&eye < g'l "1 g&dmey-e& chief. 

When accented ey is sometimes con- 
tracted with e to form &, ew with e to form 4: 

k" !&"€stend < k‘ey=eestend to carve 
around something: €n&é“g'e& < Eney=eg'et® strung 
on back; gwista < gwey < e€sta to turn that 
way. 

sHeneE < sey-!enee the putting up of a 
roof, retains the 6 of -!éné. 

bek*&°ek" to loan canoe (bek’ew-); 
k!wadz@"€ye < k!wa-dzew-eé to sit on flat thing. 

When for other reasons Ey or ew are ex- 
panded to &y or &w these contractions do not 
occur: ga yi€lula for a long time here and 
there, now and then. 

9. Preceding o both gy and ew remain 
unchanged. 

wey. < wey-& to fail to obtain; 
geyd “X long ago. 

€newo x he feigns an action; 
tné‘x'sefwox" he is told. 

10. A number of suffixes have forms 
with initial we or o. These are: 


-0t, -Ewet fellow -ol, -€wel past 


and the negating: 


<<, ~ Svega out from among -q among 
-olta, -£welta out of canoe --- 
-Oltia, -Ewelt‘a out of woods 
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-osdes, -€wesdes up the beach < Esta=es (7) 
-osta, -€westa out of water -*sta in water 
-oltsia, €weélts:& out of inside -tsia inside 


All stems ending in m, n, l, y and vowels 
take -o, with accent on o in cvc stems. Other- 
wise the main stress seems to be on the first 
syllable: 

kwelo“t to lie down with (kwel-); geyo'Z 
long ago C II 60.20 (gey-); hano“¥ts!od to take 
a@ vessel out of (han-); &wi’€loztia all out of 
woods III 27.12; 4e. 3h; (ewitl-); 1a 1a"gh to go 
out of hole C II 432.31 (la-); ts!emo ga to 
point out of hole (ts!em-); ts! e€moga_ to melt 
in a hole (ts!e€m-); me&lo’sdesela to go up from 
beach with light (meé1-). 

Exceptional ts o°’xtosdes to carry on 
back up from beach X 163.17. 

Stems ending in stops and fricatives 
take -€we: o’mpewes past father; a s€wer your 
past father III 142.16, 20 (as-) ge stwet walk- 
_ fellow (qas-); u! lepewerts! & to climb out of 

! Ep- ); dex® wettia’xiz to jump out of woods 
(Gest ~)3 ax westa la to take out of water R 
657.34; tie p*westa to step out of water; 
ax€wego d to take out of hole C II 40.28 (also 
ax*agod) ; !o°x®wega water wells up--- (also 
gio Zeqa); da sdesa to take up from beach (da-). 

x'elx’i’toz the late x‘elx’it; si°widoz 
the late Si‘wid. 


tapte “x"€idot C III 348.10; k" !olot!ox 

dead porpoise (k’ !olot!-) ya"x. k* !ozt!ala to hop 
on one foot out of woods (ya’x*k'!a); 
ba“bebak!wot R 1014.58 fellow warrior; 
1a"xwelap!d5t beloved friend III 267.37. 

Irregular are 6°t€wedes again up the 
beach; mégwat®wei past seal. 

There are irregularities in respect to 
k’, k", g, 4, the tendency being to replace 
‘these. with spirants followed by -Swe. Usage is 
individually and locally quite irregular: 

bex€we “t fellow men CX 179.6; III 50.23 
(bek"-); g x Swe't fellow wife (gek’-); g'i'xwet 
fellow chiefs C 26:102.1 (g*ig-); tsteda x*wer 
late woman (ts!eda“q); kwe k€wex and also 
kwe “xtwex late eagle (xewek™) ; Eye“ 1lk€weitod or 
€ yelxtwextod to carry out of canoe (&yelk"-); 
ts!exewetts!@ to throw out (ts!eq-); rex- 
Ewext!ewak" hollow inside CX 277.12 (veq-); 
k’!6'3€wet fishing fellow (k’!a-). 





CONTRACTION OF VOWELS 


No general rules can be given in regard 
to contraction of vowels because these depend 
upon morphological conditions under which vowels 
come into contact. We have, for instance, 
18"g"aaas place of arrival, with three uncon- 
tracted vowels a in succession; on the other 
hand the suffix a is contracted with a terminal 
@ and forms &: £5°€mé-a > £5"€m& that chief- 
tainess; with terminal o it forms &: .& wayo-a 
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>.&‘wayaé that salmon weir. Monosyllabic words 
ending ina contract with following e and form 
a: 1a°la&la < la-i®18 ‘la, to go about; with fol- 
lowing o they form &@: 18’sdes < la-osdes to go 
up from beach. 

The contractions of y and w, respec- 
tively ey and ew have been discussed in the 
previous section. 


PROGRESSIVE CHANGES 


All k sounds following o, u are palat- 
alized. 
La wayugwila < 


LG wayu-g’ila to make a 
salmon-weir 


Oo’ gwiwe® < o-g iw-e® forehead 

6 kwiix'e® < o-k’ux*-e® knee 

6 kiwelge® < o-k’!elq=e® front of body 
bd" x®wid < bo-x'Sid to leave 


& e ul = = 
mA" xwe layugwa < &m&x¥-la-ayu-ga (a 


yu’ xwa < yl-xa to say "yu" 
ts!3° gwe® < ts!ew-q=e® given among 
other things. 

The labialization occurs also when the 

k sound is followed by another. consonant: 
“‘xUsk < yu-x's& it is entirely this 

o°xYsiwe® < o-x'siw-e® mouth of river 
Oo x4. He < o-x.& head part 
bo’xYre® < bd -xte to leave a miserable 
in a miserable condition. 
A labialized k sound does not affect a 
following k sound: 


yo’kiweg'ar < yok"-!k* !eg‘aZ noise of 


name ) 


person, 


wind 

megweg"i'tiid < meg'-g'it-x"Sid to put 
things on body. 

We find however also: 

d&“doxtkwinala < da“dog"'-k*in-a-la to 
see accidentally. 

We have recorded as equally admissible 

"O’xYg"en and g*o*x'gwen, g°d°x"g"aen and 
g'0°x"gwaen. 

Although the labialization under all 
the conditions described in this chapter occurs 
fairly regularly, cases occur both in slow and 
rapid speech in which it is omitteda.?° 

While the rule just described is 
founded entirely on the phonetic influence of 
one sound upon the following one, we have also 
a class of phonetic changes which are not me- 
chanical, but due to grammatical causes, and 
which, for this reason, cannot be brought under 


10qne labialization of k sounds after oanduisa 
widely spread phenomenon on the Pacific coast. In Chi- 
nook when 4@ u vowel precedes a k sound and the latter 
is either followed by a vowel or is a prefix, it must be 
labialized or followed by a vowel of the u group (HAIL I, 
569). In Tlingit k sounds preceded by © or u change the 
following i and e to o and u (ibid. p. 165). A similar 
type of labialization of k after a, ©, and u occurs in 
Kutenai (IJAL IV, p. 9). 
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general phonetic rules. 

Where a word ending in a consonant, not n, 
n, or 1, is followed by a suffix beginning with 
another consonant the initial consonant of the 
suffix is often elided although the combination 
may be admissible according to the general 
Phonetic laws. Thus the compound of the stem 
qgas- to walk and the suffix -x" id to begin 
would result in the phonetically admissible con- 
bination g&“sx"©id which we find in the word 
®wa “lasx’& lynx. Nevertheless, the resulting 
form is g&’s®id. The elision of the initial 
sound of the suffix is, therefore, not entirely 
due to phonetic causes. It is quite likely that 
the suffixes in question are compounds of two 
suffixes, the first of them being dropped. 

Another progressive change which is not 
entirely due to phonetic causes is the trans- 
formation of a into wa after nm and vowels, which 
occurs in two suffixes: tié “p-a a to step off, 
S0p-&la to chop off; but 18°-wi to be off (the 
right line), d&’-wi to fail to hold.--k’at-Ala 
a long thing stationary on water, mex-& ‘la 
canoe adrift on water; but han-wila hollow thing 
is on water, g'i-wila it is on water. 


REGRESSIVE CHANGES 


There is only one purely mechanical re- 
qeeentve change. The labialized palatals g", 
= preceding an 0, u become anterior pala- 
tals; g*, g’, x" under the same conditions lose 
their labialization. From the stem q!ak"- is 
formed q!&°k’o; &mek"- a round thing is some- 
where, forms °mek’&’la island (round thing on 
water); pex¥- to float, pex’a la to float on 
water. From the stem Kowal" is formed the tri- 
bal name Kw&’g‘ud (Bella Bella Kwago-2). 

k"G°go®yo broken in middle (k*dq"-); 
g!d“gosta®na-kwela tide stops running up (q! 
lelqd°x€wid to put fire together R 198.3 (le 
1e’xod to pull out long thing R 77.67 (1éx"- 

The labialized suffix -k" has the same 
effect: 


u 


oq -) 
q’-); 
). 


ge g ek" fitted together (qgek"-) 
te “ngek” broken up (fish) R 400.19; 


Pao chewed (&malé’g’-) R 144.28; 2 !8" gek 


&malé” 
made red (t!4'q’-); 
(lox"-) C 26:27.47. 

& and a before mc* and before terminal 2. 

When a stem of the form c&m or cam is 
followed by another consonant, the & is 3 short- 
ened and becomes ¥: g’&‘la first; g‘e ldzagem 
what is first uttered; ge “lg’a®lis first in 
world; ®na “la day, ®ne“ldze® south; wana to 
change, “we nx’°id to begin to change; “wa °le 
to stop, evel®na’kwela to stop gradually; 
L!8’la to spout (whale), . !e“1°nakwela to go 
along spouting. 

There are very few words of the type cam 
and c&n; . am post, is often pronounced Len. pais 
Verbs ending in a like mex’a’, to strike with 
fist, with terminal -n change a toe: mex'e 7 


10® xekwe®la rocky place 
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1i v 
go, len I go’; nan ceremonial 


I strike; la to 
zly bear, ne nsgem bearskin 


term for griz 

planket. 
Other long vowels are not affected ex- 

cept insofar as they are related to ey and Ew 

as discussed in p. 209. go"Sla, go"©1x"©id 

to push sideways with hand or instrument; 


qié‘maza rich, gié “q!omx’ten wealth R 1319.12; 
x’ oms head of land animal. 


The suffix -ela takes the form -ala 
after all stems ending in voiced or glottalized 
consonants (see p. 229). 

k*’!6°tela salmon; mex’e€la’ to drum 

pen&’la to pour into, &xew&’la to have 
on forehead; 14° labendala to go from end to 
end; hanx’s’& la to take kettle off from fire; 


La’tdap!&°la to stand behind neck; do“ gwetia’le 


to look seaward. 
Also when the € carries the accent: 


&x.a’la to put on fire; hé®st&’la straight into 


water. 


ASSIMILATION OF CONSONANTS 


There is a marked tendency to reverse 
the positions of n and 1 when these are in 
close contact. When the attention of the 
speaker is called to the metathesis, he will 
recognize it, perhaps correct himself once, 
only to repeat the metathesis later on. 
Examples are g’a’g’elnem for g'&‘g'enlem little 
child (g’enz-); ge ’lnek’e‘la for g‘e “nlek’ela 
to ask a child to follow (g’enY=ek’-ela) M 
712.2 (poetry); g'e’nlix for g’e’1niz (g'elx’= 
iz) leaky on floor; me’tned (name of a man) for 
me‘nled having fat food (mtnz-); Kos, in Kwa 
contracted to me’led; de’nlak’ for de’lnak’* 
getting damp easily for del&nak’ (delx’-). 

There is also a tendency to assimilate 
1 to ann of the following syllable: n&’®nak" 
from laé’®nak” (BB) to go home; 1&°&nenox" < 
1a“flenox" C II 322.6. 

The sequence -sx" is also subject to 
metathesis: gax’sa for ga ‘sx’a to carry with 
fingers. In other words of the same type this 
transposition has not been found: kwesx’a’ to 
splash. Compare also Kwa -x'ts!ana, BB 
-sk’!ana which represents the same type of 
metathesis. 


SOUND SYMBOLISM 


There is no extended, living sound 
Symbolism such as is found in Chinook and in 
Sahaptin dialects, but a fair number of examples 
have been found which indicate that there is in 
Some cases a feeling for relationship of mean- 





See under pronouns. 
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ing corresponding to a relation of sounds. The 
most striking cases are those of glottalized 
and unglottalized consonants. 


pekwa’ gulls gather and dive for herrings 
Piskwa’ fish gather 


te ’msa, te’msela to vibrate 
tie ’msa to beat time with baton 


te’k*’a to flip, bounce 
te’k*!a springy 


dzeta’ to pull apart with hands 
ts!eta’ a board cracks 


to’pa to put specks on 
tio’pa flea bites 


k*epa’ to embrace 
k"tepa’ to take with tongs 


k*esa’ to motion sideways, also motions in 
gambling 
k’!esa’ to slacken 


k*e’xa to scrape 

(k*o’xwa to scrape hemlock bark, to scrape for 
cockles) 

k*!e’xa to scrape a hide 


kwek’a’ to burst (like berries) 


(kwega’ wood splits) 
kiwek’a’ to squeak (like loose joints) 


k*e’m®ya_ ends of circle meet 
k"te’m&ya to lock in, ends of bent box meet 


ge ’mkwa to clap together 
qie’mkwa to bite brittle things 


w&’qa to split open in butchering 
qiwa’ga to split belly lengthwise 
qwepa’ to daub, powder 
qiwepa’ to scatter small things 


ge’lsa to smear, paint 
g!e’lsa to be oily (anchor is dragging) 


tsé’sa rough 
ts!6’sa to tangle up, roast clams 


k*e’mta to strip off, clean berries 
k’te’mta, ge’mta to notch with knife 


gesa’ to coil up 
qiesa” to fit in a notch, to eat meat 
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PHONETIC CHARACTER OF STEMS 


The majority of stems are monosyllabic. 
The initial sound is a single consonant or a 
preglottalized vowel. 
sonantic clusters do not occur in initial posi- 
tion. Monosyllabic stems are of the types ctc, 
cvcc, c¥c, c¥cc. The first consonant may be 
absent, but this group does not constitute a 
separate class. A limited number of stems of 
the type cv are found. 
ible to a Single consonant, others belong to 
the types cvy or c¥w. 


Stems of the types cVc and cY¥c may have 


any one of the consonants in either position. 
In by far the majority of cases the terminal 
consonant is voiceless. Only 18 stems with 
terminal voiced consonants and only 37 with 
terminal glottalized consonant occur in our 
lists. 

All classes of stems of the type cvcc 
contain stems which under certain conditions 


have a vowel appearing between the two terminal 


consonants, most frequently when the two conso- 
nants would be terminal, or followed by the 
suffix -a or -ela (see p. 223). 

In most stems of the type c¥cc the con- 
sonant following the vowel ism, n, orl. The 


vowel is so weak that we might as well consider 


the m, n, and 1 as syllabic, so that the stem 
might be considered as of the type consonant, 
syllabic m, n, or 1, consonant. 
30 per cent of these stems have the type cvmc, 

27 per cent cvnc, 36 per cent cvlc, while only 

7 per cent have other consonants following the 

short vowel. 

Notwithstanding the close relations be- 
tween m, n, 1 and vowels to be more fully dis- 
cussed later, these syllabic consonants cannot 
be entirely identified with vowels. The accent 
rules would require that in stems of the type: 
consonant, syllabic m, n, 1, the syllabic m, n, 
1 must be considered short. Whenever followed 
by another consonant, it would have to be con- 
sidered long. Glottalized *m, ®n, ©1 when oc- 
curring in the stem are never syllabic. 

Stems may be grouped in a number of. 
classes in each of which the suffix is attached 
to the stem according to definite rules de- 
pendent upon the suffixes. The accent and type 
of reduplication used with the stems are also 
dependent upon these classes. The sub-classes 
given here are determined partly by the general 
phonetic rules given before, partly by the 
methods of reduplication (see pp. 220-223). 

We use v to indicate « which, under 
certain conditions, changes to a (see p. 222); 
c°* avoiceless stop or spirant; m indicates any 
consonant of the group m, n, 1; y represents y 
and w; b @ sonant stop; “°c a glottalized con- 
sonant; c any consonant. — 


As mentioned before, con- 


Some of these are reduc- 


In our material 
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Types of Stems 
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F Special forms 
G Complete words 
odifications of initial consonants Ivy, 
Iy, Iw, Im, In, Isy, ISw, I&m, Isn, Iz, Iu, Is. 
The classes c¥c*, cvc*, c¥mc* (Al, Bl, 
Cl) must be subdivided as indicated in the fol- 
lowing lists. 


A cic 

Ala Last consonant a surd stop: yep- 
to be arranged in a row; sek’- to throw a long 
thing point forward; pier- to fly. 

Alb Last consonant a spirant: 

c¥x; cV¥: bex- to cut; mex- open vessels 
are somewhere; Swez- in vain; q:&x- to carry in 
arms. 

cvs; cvx'; cvx"; cvx¥: on account of the 
vocalization of the weakened or hardened con- 
sonants in interconsonantic position these stems 
appear often markedly altered: pes- to soak; 
yex'- fast; dexe to jump. 

A 4 Last consonant a voiced stop: 
Swed- cold. 

A 5 Last consonant glottalized stop: 
xek"!- to stay for good, 

A 6 Last consonant glottalized m: 
be€n- underneath; me&1- to go hunting with 
torches; tste®m- to melt away; x‘e®m- to snare. 


Bc? 


Bia c¥ce*s - to lead; tiép- to 

step; m&k*- next to; k°6t- to guess. , 
Blb ctx; cvk¥: n6x- to pull; k’éx- 

to scrape; ga ‘x- to stand with spread legs. 
cts; ctx’; ctx"; cvx¥: hd s- to count; 


n&s- to cover; séx*- to peel sprouts; mé x'- 


12mese two groups behave in the same way and might 
be combined. We have kept them apart, because y and ¥ 
contract with adjoining vowels (see p. 212). 








els 
in 


the 


ms 
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to light fire; kwax4- hole; Yax¥- difficult; 


gex2- to paddle; .&x¥- to stand. 


B2a cW¥m; last vowel and consonant 
not am, Sn, or &l: gdm rich; gén- to threaten. 

B 2b Ending in 4m, &n, or al: wa‘n- 
to change. ss 

B2c cvm; last consonant m, n, or l: 
ts!em- to point with finger; han- a hollow ves- 
gel is somewhere; ben- to fit; ©mel- white. 

B3a cVWy: no example found. 

B 3b c¥y: last consonant y or w: 
tsey- to draw water; gey- a long time; gwey- 
thus; gify- many; ©mew- to pile up; tew- to go; 
ts!ew- to give. 

B4 cvb: Syug"- to rain. 

B5 cv&c: sé“gi:- to eat dry herring 








spawn. 
B6 cvém: Swh&l- to stop; x&&n- naked; 
k*aSy- to drive away. 


C ct¥mc 








C 1 cW¥mc*: As stated before, 93 per 
cent of the stems ‘ems of the type c¥cc belong to 
this class. For forms c¥mve see p. 222. 

C 1a cv¥mc*: last consonant a surd 
stop. gelp- to grasp; yent- to gnaw; temk™- to 
chop; ktemg- to meet. 

C 1b last consonant a spirant. 

cvmx; cvmz: denx- to sing; belx- to 
spread loose objects; gelx- to lay eggs; g'en2- 
child; k!wemt- to draw back; g‘emz- to fish 
with halibut hook. See also xwe’ldzos Hexa- 
grammus superciliaris under the doubtful suffix 
-os. 

i c¥ms; c¥mx’; ci¥myx"; c¥mx"4; terminal 
consonant vocalized before weakening or harden- 
ing suffixes: x‘ens- to breathe through nose; 
yels- to rub; g g £1x’- to leak; ts!elx’- fish go 
up river; dzelx"- to run; gemx"- down of bird. 

C 2 cVmc: No examples have been found 
except those in which the terminal consonants 
are separated by a vowel: So’mata pain ceases; 
gwa“nag to bend over; gwa “lats!a abalone; 
kwa‘€lasa to make drowsy; g!a “lat (ela) mind; 
q:we: qive ‘nazela to move about; no“mas old man. 

See also the doubtful suffix -os. 

C 4 c¥mb: mendz- to split wood for 
kindling; meng= to caulk canoe. 

C 5 cwm®c: yenk’!- to throw with sling 





stones. 
C6 c¥émc: geemx- lest side; kwem®l- 
to scorch. 


D cvc*c* (probably containing a suffix) 


D1 cve*c* when the first consonant 
following the vowel is surd: 

texts!a” to warm oneself; sexUts!a to 
be willing; max"ts!a’ to be ashamed; ts!etx’a’ 
to squirt; k!wesx’a’ to splash; ts!ezk’a’ to 
be surprised; gaisx’a’ to carry on fingers; 


. 


g'etexwa’ to tickle; also getts! e’m knife of 


mussel shell. 
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In some of these verbs the suffix -x’a 
is unchangeable and not affected by softening 
and hardening suffixes: ts!etx’Ba’s place of 
squirting R 1270.18. Suffixes with unstable 
initial also do not lose it when following -x‘a: 
tstetx’ ex"&i°d to begin to squirt R 1270.10; 
ts! ctx. eg ts!etx eg usta to squirt up R 1270. 173 kwesx" - 
ek’ !a°la sound of splashing; g&sx‘ex&i’d to 
carry on fingers. The Newettee form kwesde’lgela 
= kwag’uz kwesx’a” shows that this -x’a is a 
suffix. Not all endings -x’a belong to this 
group, as is indicated by x‘ edzen®na ‘kwela to 
get mouldy, from x‘edzex’a’ (D 2). 

The terminals of others are weakened or 
hardened in the usual way: tsexyg"e"m cause of 
being startled R 869.1. 

Like the type cvmc* many of these have 
an accented vowel between the two terminal con- 
sonants. While the reconstructed stems of al- 
most all those of the type cvmc* occur, those of 
the type ct¥c*c* have not been found: 

With a: hata“q- to pay; tegwa’q boards 
supporting house platform; ts!eda“g woman; 
ts!ex’a’s new; nexa’g large goose. 

With e: &be“g"-gale; h&dze“g’- to talk 
roughly (from has- breath?), yekwi’x parent of 
twins; Swese’k*- belt; mese’g" sea-egg. 

With o: g€go’g" swan. 

D2 Stems of the type c¥c*c* in which 
the consonant following the vowel is a sonant or 
glottalized are in appearance bisyllabic, because 
the sonants continue their voicing before the 
terminal consonant and the glottalized consonants 
seem to require a voiced release before all 
classes of following consonants. Since phonemi- 
cally the voicing is part of the sonancy or 
glottalization the accent is on the completive 
suffix; if there is none on the terminal voic- 
ing: 

piedek’- dark; dzebeg- to fit loosely; 
gegweta’Za overhanging (see gek"- to collapse); 
x*edzex'a’ mouldy; ce ge’k’ barbed harpoon point; 
Legek® marten; bexo’t torch. 

D 3: c¥ surd c*: while the corresponding 
class of cUmc* is entirely missing, the present 
class is represented by a few examples: 

te“%x"a to sprinkle (-x’a may be a suf- 
fix); ts!ezta to soak; za°sx’a indistinct; 
ya’xk’!a, ya°zk*!a to hop on one foot. 

Here we find also a number of words in 
which the two terminal consonants are separated 
by a vowel: wa’zaq- to desire; k‘!a’saxa white 
owl; go’tex’a to return bride price; y&’Zox"- 
to have a sudden quarrel; also: ya’sek” tallow. 

See also the doubtful suffix -os. 

D 4,5 cv¥c*c* when the first consonant 
following the vowel is sonant or glottalized 
have a-vowel between the terminal consonants. 
The accent is on the first syllable: 

dze“dexa to spread; dze“d&éq@' milky sea- 
eges; tso"dexa dexa to get tired by work; yu‘dex" 
three; a’ Sa" d&g’ - to call out loud; ga’dzeq star- 
fish; ga°bex’a heat of fire felt on body; 
q!o’d&g horned grebe (qg!ot-&q?) ba’xwes secular; 
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ha “dzap(a®ma) yarrow; g!a bog rotting olachen 


after oil has been tried out; go bet scales; 
.!a’bat cedar bark basket; me gwat seal; se“nat 
plan; La nut wedge (La ta to wedge Kos.); 
he’nak:a to have as a last resort; k’!a’lot! 
porpoise; ma’ts!&p& to make bundle; se’k’!&q- 
cane; ts!e’g!wet(ela) to understand; x‘i’ts!- 
ax‘ela to be spectator; cle p!eq(aza) to turn 
inside out; t!e°k!waga to make very plain; 

u!o plek’ roots; “a t!ek’a to swell by soaking 
(New). 


E cv! 
The vowel in this group is always a. 
It is doubtful whether the vowel is part of the 
stem: da to take; ta to wade; k’a a dish is 
somewhere; la to go. 


ACCENT 


1. When followed by a suffix with ini- , 
tial vowel, words derived from stems of the 
type A (cvc) and D (cvce*c*) and E have the ac- 
cent on the second or a later syllable; those 
types B and C (c¥c and cvmc*) and D 
(c¥c*c*) when followed by a suffix with ini- 

vowel, on the first syllable. 

A 1. c¥c*: nepa” to throw a round 

bexa’ to cut. 
(A 2. ts!ema” to point; g!wela™ 


of the 


tial 


cvm: 


3. cVy always contracted: ts& < 

ts!a < ts!ewa’ to give). 
cvb: *weda’ it is cold. 

5. cv€c: xek'!a° to stay away. 

6. cv®m: tsle &ma” to melt; ha&ma“p 


draw water; 


6 


eat. 

B. cv¥c*: g&’sa to walk; &n&“la day; 
ts!é°kwa bird. 

cvm and cVy which in other respects 
behave like B follow the pattern of A and have 
the accent on the second syllable. 

C. cvmc*: Sme’nsa to measure; dé 1x‘a 
damp; te“lqwa soft; ye’nk’!a to throw with 
sling; me°ndza to make kindling wood. 

D. cvce*c*; ts!etx’a’ to squirt; 
telts!a” to warm oneself. 

D. c¥c*c* te’lx'’a to sprinkle; y&’xk’!a 
to hop on one foot; dze dag" milky sea eggs. 

E. 186°. to enter; d&a’s place of tak- 
ing; 186°x" price. 

2. Stems of the type A 1 (c¥c*) when 
followed by an indifferent suffix with initial 
consonant have the accent on the second syl- 
lable. (This rule agrees with that for Dl 
(c¥c*c*) which makes it likely that the last c 
of that type is a suffix): SaxY4sd“le (stem ~ 
e€&x4-) hellebore. 

3. Stems of the type cvm retain their 
accent before suffixes which do not modify the 

the and that have 
ose cases when a 


stem, 
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syllabic m, n, or 1 forms the initial sound 
the suffix: we ‘nx’ ©id to drill; me “1x’*%id to 
turn; dze “‘mbetels to bury in hole in ground; 
k" le “nwila cranky (canoe, lit. loose on water) 
we ‘nbeta to drill a hole into; de “ng’ust& to 
pull up; se “nbend the whole day; gwe ng“eliz to 
try in house; Swe’lg ila to stop at a point at 
a distance. 

4, All stems of the type cVc and cim if 
followed by a weakening or hardening suffix or 
one beginning with a glottal stop have the ac- 
cent on the suffix: g’ede k" (g’et=k") made up; 
k"!ede’k" woven; g’el=dzd d to crawl on flat 
thing (but g’e“lts!3d to crawl in a thing); 
g'el®na’kwela to crawl along; dzem®sta’d to bury 
at door; ®meldzS° white on surface (but 
Sme“lts!@ white inside); ge bedzo°d to turn over 
vessel on rlat thing; gen&x&’we& gex’-!xaw-e& 
neck ring; ge nxddayu gex'-!xaw-d-ayu wound 
around neck; k* !eqg!wexsde ‘ndalap!a to stic 
through at both ends X 164.11; gese®%ye ‘ndala 
qgts-[g"]e*y-nd-a-la to be coiled on top; 
sa®g"e’k” carved; saSewe“ns meat comes visiting; 
sa®ewedzo" carving board. 

5. Stems of the type cv retain their ac- 
cent before suffixes with inifial consonant: 
d&“bend to take hold of end; 18&’g°iz reason; 
d&é’wila to take off; k!wa’x.to to sit on 
tree. 


or 


, 


. 


top of 


6. Trisyllabic words of the type 
have equal accent on all syllables. When 
terminal position they are accented on 
syllable: Smekwela’ moon; ts!ex’ela’ t 

7. All stems with the exception of 
eveém (e), c¥m&m and c¥m&y (da) when containing a 
glottal stop, followed by a weakening or harder- 
ing suffix or when followed by a suffix with 
initial glottal stop, have the accent on the 
second syllable: de&stdé6d to wipe eyes; a®xsto‘d 
to open door; sep&sténd to throw into water. 

a. Stems ending in a vowel or those in- 
serting a vowel before the suffix followed by a 
glottal stop have the accent on the second syl- 
lable: o“be® point, o%& ® plural; o’x.ala to 
carry on back, o®xta‘’la plural; k!wa®x.e“® to 
sit in rear (but k!wa’xtd6 to sit on top of a 
tree); la®&ga” to go among; Swedafsta” cold water; 
gedzeSna’kwela to coil gradually. 

b. Stems of the type cv&c*, with short 
vowel or vowel of medium length when followed by 
a suffix with vocalic or consonantic initial 
have the accent on the second syllable: dza&%a’ 
heavy swell; k’!atr¥a’ to steam; na&%a’° to dare; 
k* !a&x"a’” to back up; sa&kwa’ to butcher; 
tsa&x’a’ slippery; da®%ela” to laugh; g!a®sela’ 
to take notice. 

gii®xa’ to put away (but g’I’xa to grind, 
polish); we®xa’ to lift; se®x’a’ to have bowel 
pains; tie6kwa’ to be curdled. 

tso&kwa’ to have mouth rounded open, with 
protuded lips. 

gesya” 


dzeeéna’ to be 


. 724 > + ~ > “4 co nu 
to light a torch, fire, by 


the 


to be across; g e&w&’la to help; 
loyal to a-piace or person; me&la’ 


means of a firebrand; 








0c, 


$) 





ze®la’ to be dead, to die; q!we®la’ to be 


pright; x°e&ma“ to snare; ts:e®ma” to melt away; 
xeem&‘la to stay over night; ha&m&“p to eat; 
Tweelba’ to be at an end; sa -x¥x'&" butcher 

knife; ha&mx’®1d to eat. 

Also g&6x"8i’d to start early (g&s-). 

c. cv&mc stems also have the accent on 
the second Syllable: ge®mxa” to use the left 
hand; kwe°nxa” clams are spoiled; me®lga’ to 
repair canoe. &®nga” to put fire among (&’nga 
to squeeze); ge€lga’ to wipe anus (ge“lga to 
swim); ha&ndza&’s han-!s=as place of vessel 
standing on ground. 

ad. Stems which have as terminal conso- 
nant £1, &y, or &w have the accent on the first 
syllable: 


g'e“nSwa to add on; k’!e"mSya to lock 
in; k’e ‘mya ends of circle meet; .!e“n®ya to 
split edge grain of wood; se “lSya to pick out; 
kwe m®la to burn. 

e. Stems of the types cv®m and cv&y 
have the accent on the first syllable, like all 
other cV¥Vc stems: 

—xe’sma to weep; Swi’eéla all together; 
x'1’®la to praise; k’a’®ya to drive away; 
tla 2 to be covered so as to be out of sight; 
kiwi “yaa rather, quite; .!a*yaza to be trans- 
formed; mo“€la to be grateful; q!6°®ya to rub; 
hi’la to inherit. 

Also bisyllabic g!&°&n&- to soar. 

8. A number of stems with terminal n, 
nor 1, most of them in &m, &n, &1, have long 
& when followed by a vowel, short vowel —€ when 
followed by a suffix beginning with a conso- 
nant. These retain the accent on the first 
syllable. ‘ 

Swh’na, Swe’nx"Sid to change (New.); 
tia’ha, tie"ntiego near relatives; g’a’la, 
g'e’2°em first; &wa’naza, ©we°ng’exmewe® poor; 
La’la, ce°1lx"Sid to scoop up; &na’la, &ne“ ldze® 
up river. 

dza “®ma, dze:“&mx" £id to suck (baby); 
gwa“®na to test, gwe*nx’Sid to try; xa “ena, 

Xe “6nx' Sid to undress; g!wa“®la, giwe°S1x’ ®id 
to burn up; Swa’Sla, Cwel&na “kwela to stop; 

a “*%a, ge: "1x" "ia to burn up; 28 “ma, . 
2 *8mx"Sid to be indistinct (sight or sound); 
&6’Ema chieftainess; Swt“®le all. 
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Related are k’&’ne& fungus on trees, 
k's ’nx"Sene® fungus on trunk of tree; g°&°14 
(Kwa); g’e’©1Swa (Kos) old style canoe. 

We have also nan grizzly bear (ceremonial 
name}, ne“ngem* grizzly bear mask. 

9. When the suffix is a continuant con- 
sonanant it becomes syllabic. When this conso- 
nant is followed by a vowel, the latter carries 
the accent. 

go®s’ < gew-!s, with vocalic ending 
go&se” pond (standing water on ground); -latz’ 
(laf&e“m), with vowel la®&me” and it is (so). 

10. When the suffix begins with a syl- 
labic m, n, or 1 followed by a consonant the 
accent is on the syllabic m, noril. Stems 
with long vowel or two terminal consonants have 
in this case two accents, one on the stem, one 
on the syllabic m, n, orl. 

mex" e°nxend to strike edge; -g'etelg'es 
wood worker; -seg’'e’nsa long thing falls point 
first into water; -ts!eme’nxend to point at 
edge; -k!iwe’ nxe® to sit on edge; -kwele’mg‘a® liz 
to lie down in house pl.; -k’!€le“mbend to put 
tongue at end C II 218.20; -k’!ene mg’aatela to 
get loose pl.; -k’ !exe’mx’Sid to shut eyes C II 
208.14; -loe’lxYsem balls; -k!weSme “1x id 
(k!we&mla) to burn. 

11. In determining the place of the ac- 
cent syllables due to the continued voicing of 
sonants or to glottalized stops do not count, 
so that phonemically the voicing which follows 
the release of the stop, although acoustically 
important should be omitted: 

dza “wade e “noxY < dzax" =ad- !enox" people 
of dza “wade (Knight Inlet). © 

ga ‘g’ek!waa’s < gak’=k"-!a=as place 
where skulls are (hung up) on rock. 

xwa “xwagweme” < xwa-xwakY=em-e that 
small canoe. 


piedex’©i’d < p!edek’-(x')*id it gets 


When a terminal e or o of a word is 
followed by a syntactic vocalic suffix it be- 
comes -eye or -Ewe respectively. In these 
cases the -£y and -€w are also non-syllabic so 
far as the accent is concerned: 


g’o’x"bido’, but g’o’x"bidewe’ small 


dark. 


house. 


MORPHOLOGY 


TYPES OF REDUPLICATION AND 
STEM EXPANSION 


Reduplication and expansion of the stem 
by @ variety of methods are used for grammati- 
cal purposes. Plurality, repetition, distribu- 
tion are expressed in this manner. Many suf- 
fixes require some form of reduplication or of 
Stem expansion, not only those implying some 


kind of repetition. At this place we shall 
merely describe the various processes used. It 
should be remembered that in most cases em of 
the stem is equivalent to a long vowel.  Re- 
duplication will be indicated by R, other types 
of stem expansion by E. 
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Stem Expansion 


There are three methods of stem expan- 
by reduplication, by lengthening or ex- 
pansion of the first vowel of the stem, or by- 
insertion of a vowel between two terminal con- 
sonants. These may be classified as follows: 


Sion: 


A. Reduplication 


I. Reduplication including the first vowel. 
1. Vowel of first syllable of reduplicated 
for is 6, 4 ore 
a@. Vowel of second syllable retained 
b. Vowel of second syllable shortened 
The same with introduction of s, z or 
x’ after the initial cv. 

. Loss of stem vowel in stem syllable. 
(Reduplication including the first con- 
sonant following the first vowel, al- 
ways m, n, or 1; also theoretically y 
and w which, however, are contracted 
to 6 and 6 respectively. According to 
Pp. 209 vm of these forms represents a 
long vowel and the group is therefore 
part of the preceding. The shortening 
of the long vowel vm results in Va. 
Formally we have: _ , 

1. Repetition of 
2. Repetition of ¢ Bont omission of m 
in the second 1 lable) 
II. Duplication of stem. 
la. Duplication of complete stem. 
lb. Duplication of complete stem including 
suffix -k"(a) of those ending in vowel 
2. Duplication of complete stem of types 
c¥c*, ctc*, c¥mc*, without completive 
Suffix. c¥c* leng lengthens second syllable; 
ctc* shortens second syllable, cvmc* 
‘omits m in second syllable. 
Treatment of initial sound 
1. Initial vowel 
2. Initial vowel, glottalized *y, w 
prefix a- 
Initial y, w, m prefix ha- 
Initial s changes in second syllable to 


Zz 
Initial ham drops h in second syllable 
Initial Z and t are retained as initial 


sound, change to 1 in second syllable 
Initial m, n, 1, 2, & reduce second 
Syllable to syllabic consonant changing 
zx and t to 1 as in 6. 

Initial m of group A I 3 drops stem 
vowel of original second syllable. 


B. Lengthening or expansion 
of stem vowel 


I. « of stem vowel changes to a. 
II. Expansion by insertion of glottal stop. 
III. Initial ha changes to h&e” or hé. 
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IV. Initial hé expands to haya (contracted ha) 
or heya; “hd to hawa (contracted ha) 

V. Initial ye or y& expand to yaé’ (contracteq 

ya) or h&ya (contracted h&) 

Initial wa changes to wa (< wewa) or wo’ 

Swa to sw&d°; wo to wa 

Initial & changes to é 


VI. 


, 


C. Expansion of cv¥mc* stems by 
insertion of vowel after m 


. With lengthening of first vowel and inser- 
tion of a 
With retention of short first vowel and in- 
sertion of a 

. With retention of short first vowel and in- 
sertion of & 
With retention-of short vowel and insertion 
of 3 


I. Reduplication including first vowel. 
1. Stem vowel retained or weakened. 


R cecvc-: Repetition of initial consonant 
~ followed by e. Retention of accent on re- 
duplicated word: g’6k" house pl. g’ig’d "ku; 
cvc-, R ce“cvc-: Same as last, but accent on 
_ first syllable: Ena’la, day pl. &ne“Enala. 
eve, R c&“cve cvc-: Repetition of initial conso- 
~~“nant followed by a which takes the accent: 
tié “sem stone, t!a“t!edzem small stone. 
R c€cv’c-: Repetition of initial conso- 
nant followed bye. xwa“k!wena canoe, 
xwexwa k!iwem real canoe; gene’ m wife pl. 
= (accent on last syllable because all 
short). 


ctc-, R c¥’cac: Repetition of initial consonant 


and vowel, accent on first syllable, reduc- 
tion of length of vowel of reduplicated word; 


ga‘nu night, pl. ga “ganut 


2. Insertion of s, %, or x" 


cvc-, R cvscvc-: Repetition of initial consonant 
and vowel and inserted Ss: if first vowel long 
and accented, accent on first syllable, if 
short, accent of word retained: mo“za rough, 
mo’sma&la ear ornaments of wool; &m€la’ white, 
Smes®mela’ white in ear; g’et!e “nox" carpen- 
ter pl. g'esg’etie’nox" wood workers; 
waswi” nee ls war Bee are coming (New) X% 


186.5; Sya s®yenk’!4 “1a® yu weapons; ya syaq'- 


endeliz conversation in house. 


cvc-, R cv&cvc-: Same as last with inserted 2: 


tsia® mag icicle, ts!a Zts!e&mag!a long ear, 
pendants; xa’g bone pl. xa 2xaq; weZwe nxsta 
deep-set eyes (weng-). 
cvc-, R cvx’cvc-: Same as last with inserted z° 
lei ‘dze®7e 1s lake on ground pl. dzex'dze&#e ‘1s. 








nt 


ll 


it 
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3. Loss of stem vowel in stem syllable. 











mt’c-, R mvmc-; l6°pa empty, 16°lbapela hollow 
rneath; mo’kwa to tie, mO°mgwexto tied 
“sa to uncover, 10°ltsésela bare- 
; ®ne“k’a to say, &ne'nk’!eqela to 
(to say in mind); me’xa to sleep; 
e’qela to feel asleep; né°sa to pull, 
ste‘ qetla to feel like pulling hair. 
mve-, R mvclvc: me mYeg’ila southeast wind 
plows all the time; le“lgox®wid to build 
fire. 
Reduplication of the types cvm and 


SiB t+™ 
D ty 


aio pp 





c¥m-, R ctmc¥-; Sme“l®medzo white on flat sur- 


c¥me*-, R cvmcvmc*: Repetition of first three 
sounds of words beginning with cvcc. Ac- 
cent on first syllable: telg" soft, pl. 
iit u 
te “ltelg’. 


Repetition of cvm and omission 
of m in second syllable 


c¥mc-, R c¥mcvc-: ge “lga to swim, ge “lgagoe® 

——to meet swimming in water; dze’lxwa to run, 
dz e“4dzex’o to meet running; gwelgwata ‘wali# 
fire in middle of house (gwelt-) gwe’- 

ngwatolid to be heavy together (gwent-). 


II. Duplication of Stem 


1. Duplication of complete stem; including 
suffix -k’(a) of those ending 
in vowel orm 


All types, R doubled: mé’xa to sleep, 
me’xmexa to sleep repeatedly; h&’nta to shoot, 
pF aS ZS 
ha’*nzhdnta to shoot repeatedly; la to go, 
1l&’x’lak’a; haSm- to eat, ha’mx"hamk’a. 


2. Duplication of complete stem 
without completive suffix 





-, R cvccac: tega” berry cakes, text&“g to 
eat berry cakes. 

c¥c-, R cV.“ccve: R cv."ccec gwa “dem huckle- 
berry, gwa‘dgwed to eat huckleberries. 
c¥me-, R cvmecac R cv cccac: tiels crabapple; 
~ tle “lstlas to eat crabapples. 











III. Treatment of initial sound 
1. Initial vowel 


¥c-, RA“ V¥c-: Most of those with initial a 


unaccented followed by a single consonant 
have accented &: &’sd&la to make firm (al-); 
&Sdmak*!a to try to defecate (d&ma’k'-); 
&’®adi my dear ones (ad&”); A’Sayots!a to 
try to understand (ayo ‘s-); a Sa yapg! ese®na 
to be happy with others (a&®y&‘pq!es); 


follow suit sea hunting 
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A number of double forms are found: 
8°SaxSa, a&4’xSa ready to take (ax-); a” amya- 
xefna, a&a myaxe® na to praise with others 
(&myax-); a°Samyaxela, &°a&° myaxela to praise 
every now and then; 4’&&nxUtsila, 4&’nx"4sila 
to take care of eyebrows. 

» R &V’c: Those with initial long vowel re- 
duplicate with unaccented &: &®8‘.daga to go 
inland (at-) (gw&’gwasta*ga to come this way 
[gwas-]). : f 

&a-xsila to take care (&x-) (u!&i!opsila 
to take care of roasting). 

&&“.a&ne&ma’” to try to get a wolf 
(€@ca&ne’m) (m&’megwati!a’ to try to get a seal 
[mé’*gwat]). 

de-d&tiga to return (ét-); A®&é’g'ala to 
return a good deed (&k") (p!&’p!ewala to re- 
turn kindness [p!ex"-]); 

&&6"g"tlaqwela to talk pleasantly (ék’) 
(x&“xalela’qwela to shout h&h&hé C III 
202.12). 

&&S“lo.!a to examine (6“lot) (La‘tagia 
to slap [vag-]) 

&&S°SmalaY chieftainess dancer (o’&ma); 
(p&’xalalaX¥ shaman dancer [pex&la’]) 

“mc-, R &v’mc: Short a followed by m, n, or 1 

and a second stem consonant retains the ac- 

cent on the stem: &°&’mig!en®wa to play when 
others play (&’mZa); &&&’lkwamak’ blood on 
water (alk"); KE&“msila to be a widow (&ms-); 
4&&°mlaxwes one who always stays at home 
(&m1éx"). 


Is 
Q 


2. Initial Sy, °w, &m prefix &- 


R Sy-, Sw, Bm: o”°&ma chieftainess, &°o0°©malaz 
chieftainess dance; &ma°xwa potlatch, 
B& mA “xwelaz potlatch dance. 


3. Initial y, w, m prefix ha 


R h&y-, h&w-, hdém: y, w, m introduces initial h 
and short &. On account of its analogy with 
the preceding this may be included in re- 
duplicated forms: wi’ na war, hawi’nalaZ war 
dance. 


4, Initial s changes in stem to y 


svc-, R svyvc-: sd“pa to chop, sd “yapmut chips; 
se’mk’a to try out oil, s&’yemk"!a to be 
ready to try out oil. 





5. Initial h&mc drops h in second syllable 


h&mc-, R haémc&ém: ha“nct!enox’pl. ha “n&nt !enox"4 
“hunter. 


6. Initial X and . are retained as initial 
sound, changed to 1 in second syllable 


Zve-, R Zvlc-: ZS" qiwe®, diminutive, 7&"logwem 
~ Gish; Y&°xwela is difficult; ZY&’laxwila to 
be in want. 
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utvc-, R evic-: ve’mga to be proud, ce'mlemg!ala 
~ to speak proudly. 


7. Initial m,n, 1, Z, & reduce second 
syllable to syllabic consonant, 
changing Z andt to l 
(as in 6.) 


mvc-, R m&&’mc-: Short stem vowel: accent on 


second syllable: m&’xSenox" pl. m&&&’mxfenox"¥ 


killer whales; neg’&° pl. na®e’ng*& moun- 
tains; Zek!wane® pl. Yae°lk!wane® old women; 
Xa&e°1®wene® beloved ones. 

mtc-, R mvem-: Long stem vowel: accent on 

~~ first syllable: 1A’xwiwe® pl. 14 ®%elaxwiwe® 
kerchiefs; 186°lot pl. 18°elot fellow 


travellers; Ya’q!we® pl. Y4® elq!we® dishes. 
a q-we” £a* £ig- we” 


8. Stems of the type mc drop stem 
vowel of second syllable (see A 2) 


B. Lengthening and Expansion of Stem Vowel 


I. € of stem changes to a 

c¥c- Ec&c: w&“tanaga to question one after 
another (we.-); n&“pela to throw without 
looking (nep-); k’!&°moma needles of coni- 
fers (k* !emx’-) 


II. Expansion by insertion of glottal stop 


Oo’ x4siwe® pl. o&x4%si’we® mouth of 
river; hé’lok* pl. he®15 k" slim waisted; 
ts@’tsexwela pl. tsd ©tsexwela’ bucket running 
over; 6 k’!enxe® pl. 6k’ !e’nxe® it is on top 
edge (glottalization merged in glottal k’!) 

4°wS “1i®X%#la to go about lively 
(A&wel-); S8wa’lete&ma’ to try to joke someone 
&x-); &©16’wadzem a small spruce (&16’was); 
&&1é“xwelgela to think of sea hunting (&186’x"-); 
&&née*xbala to get fire-wood on the way (&né’q-); 
&&wi°lelgela to feel important (&wi‘l-); 
&&wi’lax’sila to consider important. 

When followed by weakening or harden- 
ing suffixes the stem &w, before vowels 5-, 
takes the form 6&wa- 


III. Initial ha changes to hée’, he” or hé’ya 


h&é’pioma, hé’yap!0mas skins, quadrupeds 
(hap- tody hair); hé*SmHomas food (h&&m-). 


IV. Initial hé expands to haSya 
(contracted h&-); ho to h&wa 


hé’2%a, pl. hé®ya’Z%®a youth; always 
before suffix with initial vowel: ha’ yostéla 
to go right up river. 

hi © stéla to go right around something 

hA’ wactelaéa to try to listen (hd’tel-) 
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V. Initial ye or y& expand to y&é’ (contracted 
y-) or h&ya- (contracted ha-), if 
following consonant is c*. 


- 


yepa” pl. yaé"pa to weave mats; ya’q!wem 


pl. y&’g!wema potlatch gift. 
haya’ q!tnt!alaz% speaker dancer 


(ya qient-); h&’q!entexsala to talk against a 
person behind his back. 


VI. Initial w& changes to w& (< wewa) or 
wo’; Swa to &wad’ 


wa°tala to go hand in hand (wat-); 


wo “ysdesila to treat cruelly (wa yad); w&“Zdem 
pl. wa“%dem word; _w&“ts!e pl. _w&d“ts!e dog. 


VII. Initial a changes to é& 


&be’mp pl. Sbe’mp mother; d&&yasod’, pl. 
e’&yaso hand. 


C. Expansion of c¥mc* stems by insertion 
of vowel after m 


Most of these are nouns without suffix, 


I. With lengthening of vowel and 
second vowel a 


S&:‘latiflula to take it easy moving about 
(s€lt-); k°& maxk’§-mag!asto snapping door 


ve 


(k*tmg-® sto); &“lqwa to put out tongue, 
(x _Emg="St0)/; & igwa 
a’laqwa_ to have tongue lolling; h&’maselaz 


wasp dancer (hd&ms-); d&’natala to quarrel 
(dent-); h&’nac!a to hunt (h&n- to shoot) 
q!&’nas cryptochiton (?) (q!ens-); gia-slawe 
worm (q!elx"- to coil); g!a°max herring 
(qtamx-); pa’Enag slow match (peng-); 
k’ !@’madzena cascade (k*!ems-) 
No reconstructed form found: na’mas old man 


II. With retention of short vowel and 
insertion of a 


tlen&’k” branch, knob of wood (u!enk’-); 
k*!e18°k" digging stick (k*!elk™¥-); men&’k’ 
excrement (menk’-); dena’s yellow cedar 
(dens-); &®la’s holothuria (&ls-); 
x&&ma’s dry salmon (xe&ms-); dzela’k’ old 
salmon (dzelk’-); k!wema’% battle-dore 
(k!wemY-); ta’nis cannibal dancer (tens- BB); 
wen8’gwel fir (weng-); men&-goX war canoe, 
Kos (me“nga Kwa); tiena’xtoY weaving frame 
for blanket (t!enx- ridge) 

The reconstructed stems for g!wene“qwa cotton- 
wood, x&we’gq head cut off, do not occur. 
See also below. 


III. With insertion of e 


(gelx-); 


e€16°k” gum (gwelx’-); also tami’nas squirrel 
gweie Kk GWweix tami nas 
enz- 


tems- or temas-); gegele’x haws 
k-!ene ¥ chiton teed ( ) 


k 3 
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IV. With insertion of o 


xwend‘k" child of a person (xwenk”-); 


x’ !€10’ps&la flames whirling through roof 
(k’elp- to twist); g°&’mo®la halibut hook 
(ge mx- New); geélo’ clam buttons (gt1g"- ); 


kK’ feno’t chiton (k* !enx"-) 

Reconstructed stem unknown: Swelo’pa to 
eat fresh, roasted olachen. 

See also the doubtful suffix -os. 


Stems 


A considerable number of these stems 
when followed by a suffix affecting the stem 
end in m, n, 1 plus a terminal consonant. How- 
ever, aS independent nouns, they appear with a 
vowel, principally a, separating the two ter- 
minal consonants. It is not likely that these 
vowels are inserted. We might rather imagine 
that they have been lost in composition. As 
shown below, some verbal suffixes require an 
inserted a at the corresponding place even when 
unaccented. A number of words of the same form 
occur for which we have no corresponding deriva- 
tives that lose the second vowel, even when 
followed by suffixes affecting the inner struc- 
ture of the stem, while others that have the 
same type of consonantic endings never have the 
second vowel. Examples of these are no ’mas 
old man, o’°mas great (New); meYa’s southeast 
wind; but x*oms head, sems mouth, “ao’ms ordi- 
nary, not supernatural, gems dead ferm fronds, 
old moss; gwems ocher; Samx watertight; gens 
how many; !elx” raw, k!weng wet. 

It is striking that the monosyllabic 

"stem" type cv¥mc* does not occur except ina 
few cases like those just mentioned, and that 
the great majority of words that would conform 
to this type have a second vowel: 

ha’nak’a to request; de “lak’a salmon 
jumps; k*!e’lak‘a to strike with yng 
ya’ laga ae ae S ya” laga Po send; ma“laga 
to mix; “Smag heart-wood; za maga embroi- 
dery; — to sing sacred song; q:wa’lax‘a 


to dress; g!we “lax’a to feel itchy; ts!a’pax 
branches of red or yellow cedar; we.!a’x 


antlers; o’&mas (New), Swa’las large; mo’mas- 
to hurt; to’lasa to chop in blocks; ts!e’nas 
lean; ne’nas to dare; gwa’las lizard; la ’"lasa 
to be cloyed; se’nat plan; ®a ‘mata to take a 
rest; So’mata pain ceases; qiwe’na naxy- to move 
about; xwa’nazya to be ready; xo’maza to fight; 
Za‘wata to leave; ga’marela uncle (Kos.). 

wa ‘nega to annoy; wi’lega zigzag; 
So’neqwa a ceremonial; p:o’leqwa salmon churns 
water; tso lexa to crush fine; ts!e’nexa to get 
tired of a person; L&’nexa slanting; o®mis 
funny; ma’lis salmon weir (perhaps max- is); 

go "log" tallow (Nak); dzo ‘nog’- a@ mon- 
Ster; qa’logwa to be bent in half circle; 
Ye’noqwa ragged; se ‘nogwa oblique; ts!a’noq!wa 
salmon dried in a certain 


to urge; k*!o0 “lox4 
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giwene “‘qwa cotton wood; 
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way; Samosa to decorate; tso“mosa to break 
little objects; ts!a°nosa to catch deer, seals 
in net; k’!o’lot!a porpoise; Swa’noZ- helpful 
medicine; ga’nu night. 

ge net late arrival at feast (gey- ?) 

There are quite a number of the type 
c¥mc* that also have a second vowel; %na’k¥ 


enough; SSla“k"- prepared deer or elk skin; 
dema k*a to be out of sight; kwena’xwa to split 


boards (New); &la’gq almost; k"!ema‘’ga to be 
calm; g!we®la‘.a to hide something; k‘ela “k¥ 
muskrat; (qwena’p) young sawbill ducks; dene’k’a 
to cut off strips of blubber; t!ene’k’a to bar 
door; hdne’ga to growl; ts!ele ga to shine; 
xXwele’qwa to make balls 
of herring roe; ttene’qwa lightning; wele“xa 
to utter war cry; mele’x- to go and return by 
canoe; ts!ene’x intestines (Kos); qe®ne’x moun- 
tain goat kid; wele’x" young seal; ®yene’sa to 
feed a new arrival; geli’s- to screech; qiwele’s 
wife's brother; Sm&le’kwa to chew; gele“k¥- to 
bend; qtene’p- to wrap up; gwene’ p dead alder; 
eg yo “s(ela) to understand; k!wemo*sa sa pattern; 
xelo’sa to catch in scoop net; g t; g £10 1a to 
steal; k’!elo’pa flames whirl. 

Stems of the type cwyc* and evyc* be- 
have like cY¥mc* and ctmc*: 

With long vowel: &a ‘yak’a to seesaw; 


g’i’yak’ela novice; t!a’yak’a thin; gwa “€ yak’ dla 


to be able (?); k'a ‘yagels to nod head; ma‘ yax'a 
to respect; q!a’yaxa to be surprised; ha’yad#®id 


to howl (?). 

sa’ yog" pure; g!a“yoqwa ripe; ma“yukwa 
to look away; ma’ *yura to give birth. 

ya“wapa to hoist sail; Sa’wak’a slow; 
Sa-waqwa to sit on summer seat; ~ 6a 6 waqwa indif- 
ferent to gain; k!wa’waga to split in two; 
cte’wax’a to rattle; ya’wasSid to do for a 
little while; k*!a was dried fish; 

g’a “weg- clam; (sa“wek’a) to steal fire- 
wood; ya “wix'a to move, y’wix'ela to give 


winter ceremonial. 


With short vowel: q!@&ya’k’a to kick 
with toes; k!weyo “q4 duck ‘Giew); gweyo’k" heavy; 
se&yo’k!" widgeon duck; Sayo’s- to understand. 

€dwa“k’a porpoise dives; x&we“q head 
cut off; dewe’x cedar twigs; Sawe’qwa to leave 
without notice; newe’qwa to smoulder; gewi's 
frost. 

It is possible that some of these con- 
tain suffixes. For instance dene’k’a and 
ciene’k’a probably contain =ek’a on back and, 
therefore, do not belong to this series. 

The Nootka equivalents of lc* form o, 
p.e. xwelt- to groove, Nootka xot-; tielx'- to 
shred cedarbark t!ox"- so that the vowel fol- 
lowing m had probably been lost before the 
Nootka @€quivalent originated. 

There is a small group of verbs of the 
type c¥c¥mc* which we may consider as belonging 
here on account of the vocalic character of vm 
(see p. 209): S&t!&’nxwa to persist; wene mta ‘mta 
to bury; mede“*lga to boil, bubble; teme me“1q to to 
appease; sebe’lxa metallic noise; k’!ede“lxa 
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cover; 
forms that 
suffixes 
ema” to sew 
ash wi a strap; tie“mga 
-ill; se’lpa, se lqwa to 
sew; g:e“nsa to mend; 
mela to turn, to plait 
spiral; me“lsa to turn 
head; f 
hang kwe mtsa to lean forward. 

There are also others in which the forms 
with and without vowel occur: k* le “lpa to whirl; 
k"!elo “pa whirling flames; - ge 1lxwa to bend 
fingers; gele’kwa to bend down, gelo qwa 
crooked; - qwe nqwa to move in sleep, to shake 
shoulders; qwene®qwe to loosen by shaking; - 
telo g" (from ge 1g4-) clam buttons. 

A full explanation of these processes 
cannot be given at present. 


} 


head 


SUFFIXES 


Almost all words are analyzable into 
stem and suffix or suffixes. The number of 
complete words without suffixes is small. 
Still, there are a number of static and active 
words including nouns that consist of stems 
without suffixes. We have not found any rule 

se stems can be differentiated from 
others that do not occur without some kind of 
formative suffix and in which the stem has to 
be reconstructed from its derivatives. 

There are two exceptions: 

Words that have the formative suffix a 
when used in exclamatory forms, as imperatives 
of verbs and vocatives of nouns, -- drop their 
suffix: dog’ see!, ho 1el listen!, tia qwag il 
ar tio ‘qwag ila! 

Words meaning "to eat a certain kind of 
food" are formed by reduplication of the stem 
without suffix, the reduplicated syllable 
undergoing certain changes (see p. 221): 
metma t to eat horse clams (stem met-; complete 
noun met!a‘na). 

There are some monosyllabic nouns which 
end in a consonant and never take a. 

®ae’nt herring spawn; elk" speaker; 
wilk’ cedar; Swap water; ma®m bed cover; 
ma mi°m leaves; mis head of spear; dex" yellow 
cedar; telp one who follows a woman; temte®m 
rack for roasting; tes small, easily bent 
stick; tlens shelter; t!oq" small hole; tsu&p 
apron; tses basket for salmon trap; ts!ek!" 
gull; nan grizzly bear; na °xu vulva; nun wolf; 

“ok"™ house; k’om blanket worn over regular 
blanket; k’!ets fungus on alder tree; kwek" 
eagle; gwen nettle, gast friend; xaa p cradle; 


+ 


by which the 


& OK 


l3see Franz Boas, Dakota Grammar, Memoir XXIII, Part 
2, Washington, National Academy of Sciences, 1941. 


ms anything tabooed, 
to stay at home; &amx 

re Sle e-€ — : 
ight, air tight; “a nak enough; 

know how to speak a language well; 

d; ©ek’! above; °o’mas large (New); 
be of funny behavior; fo"q!wes to beli 
wa ‘yed cruel; wax” although; was to pity; 


& 


wa naa 
unlucky; Swa“las large; “wiz thin around; ®wok" 
thick ha’manek” to be dazed, to have a night-_ 
mare; hek" finished; ho“la¥ few; ba xwes secu 
Pel thin and flat; pteptas blind; ma "2 two; 
four; &mas what; dzed fresh (fish); telg" soft; 
sa yog4 pure, unmixed; ts!enk® to be furic 
tstex’a’s new (only mat or blanket); ts!enas 
lean (meat, animals); ts!eq! narrow; nema Z a 
short time; na nuk" to feel uneasy; nea nas 
brave; &nem one; g’ens how many; g‘el first 
adv.; k’ox" cool; k’!elx" raw, unripe; k’ tes 
not; kiwes light in weight; k!iweng wet; g& 
indeed; lekwemgies to think something strange; 
Slex wide open; Zaa‘n unusual; Ze*l1 to 
da ‘wis angry; Zak" strong; ce k" thick; 
thick; ttop cooked, roasted, ripe. 

Active verbs: 

g'ax to come; nek” to say; k !ad to 
throw away many things; lenk" to start to do 
something; c!ex to stop crying; L!as to make 
love; ha®naZ to continue; haZa’xs to send some- 
thing; Zewe m to belch. 

isyllabic verbs of this type may con- 
tain suffixes: 

ts!e° lgwa% to forbid to go; la gwaz ta 
wail; Ze lgwa 2 to wail; may contain a suffix 
related to -[k'!]g’a% to begin to make a noise. 

qia®ya nas one of married couple dis- 
likes mate (cf. g!a yata, q!a yaxa to get ex- 
cited). 

hane ‘nax to ask to go along (cf. 
ha‘nak’a to request, to ask leave). 

Many nouns are derived from recon- 
structed stems of the type cv¥mc , by insertion 
of a vowel between the terminal consonants (fer 
examples see p. 222). 

There are no prefixes.? Suffixes are 
not used as independent stems. The only ex- 
ception so far discovered is -q!es "to eat” 
which occurs independently as qiesa™ "to eat 
meat" III 21.9. The suffix -p!a "to taste" 
the stem p!ag- "to taste"; Slaqwela "to shout, 
and the suffix -laqwela "to talk about; wat- 
to lead and -°watela to carry, may also be 
related. 


be dead; 


tiax 


4 


and 


" 


l4tn a few cases the initial augnents a and Sha are 
found, but these must be interpreted as forms of 
expansion related to reduplication, 








_” 


ae 


Bs 
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The similarity of the stem wey- to 
fail, or generally a negation of some positive 
oncept and the suffix -we which expresses the 
pposite of certain movements, like "out of" 


' 


as ist "into" may also be mentioned. 
Suffixes of similar type and express- 
ing similar concepts are found in Nootka, 
Quileute, and Salish. In regard to Nootka, 


Swadesh?> remarks: "Elements which are used as 
stems are never used as suffixes and vice 
versa. A few exceptions and apparent excep- 
tions to this principle occur, but it is clear 
that they are quite abnormal in the descrip- 
tive theory of the language. The clearest 
case is the coincidence of stem wa(Z-) "to 

say" and suffix -wa(X-) "to say ...." Another 
case involves greater disparity in meaning, 
namely, maX- "to move, shift position” and 
-may- moving about. gwiyi (relative) “at 
yhich time" seems to be combined in suffix 
position in w&sqwiyi (interrogation) "when?" 
(cf. wis "where?"). The incremental suffix 
-.6 "again" is formally similar to the synony- 
mous stem 140k." 

That independent words may have become 
suffixes is indicated by the use of the Chinook 
jargon word kapd "man's coat" as a suffix in 
Quileute.*® According to Andrade: "In about 
60 per cent of the cases in which the language 
has two forms for the same nominal concept, it 
is not conceivable that there can be any etymo- 
logical connection between them. In other dup- 
lets the free and the postposition forms have 
at least one or two phonetic elements in com- 
mon."*” As examples of the latter group he 
gives: hék"ts!at and -ts!ai "blanket"; ba’ xwi 
and -bai "basket"; ts!ik’ts!al and -ts!a 
"aress", a“°lotq and -tz "sealing canoe." 

The problem is more difficult in 
Salishan, because the language has prefixes 
and a few cases occur in which a suffix is 
used as an independent noun when preceded by a 
locative or nominalizing prefix.7*® Thus we 
find t'i n&» “outer ear," compounded of 
-inus® and the prefix t- "attached to";*? s-nun 
"success" from nominalizing s- and suffix -nun 
to succeed"; s-tes-ups-en from nominalizing 
s-; tes- "after, tail"; -ups "anal region."*° 

The composition of themes with a 
variety of suffixes, enables us to isolate 
stems from their completive endings. It is 
not improbable that in some cases forms which 
are not true stems may have developed by anal- 
ogy which are really fragmentary phonetic 
groups derived secondarily from longer words. 








lint. Jour. Amer. Ling. 9:79, 1936-1939. 

l6M. Andrade, "Quileute” in F. Boas, Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, III: 195, J. J. Augustin, 1940 

litpid., 193, 194. 

Reichard, Gladys A., Coeur d'Alene, in F. Boas, 
Handbook of American Indian Languages, III: 611, No. 473, 
J. Jd. Augustin, 1940. 

19Thid., 607, No. 450. 

“OTbid., 595, No. 399; 608, No. 456. 
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Most stems are monosyllabic (p. 216) and it may 
be that in some cases a monosyllabic stem has 
been construed by misinterpretation of a form. 
Thus in the Bella Bella dialect g’i -game*® means 
"standing in front." In Kwakiutl it means 
"chief" and is derived from an apparent stem 
g'ig- which, however, is irregularly treated. 
Similarly the word gé “was "deer" is treated as 
though it were a compound of gex"- "to hang" and 
a suffix -as "place." It is possible that these 
are misinterpretations and do not represent the 
true history of the terms. The treatment of a 
few loanwords makes it plausible that such mis- 
interpretations have occurred. 

On the other hand a number of monosyl- 
labic and polysyllabic Kwakiutl words are never 
reduced in compositions. Some of these are so 
much alike in their endings that we may suspect 
that they contain fossilized suffixes, for in- 
stance: sems "mouth"; x°dms "head"; 83 “ms "a 
person lacking supernatural power." 

Others have varied endings. Examples 
are: kwék" "eagle"; nan "grizzly bear"; ané‘s 
"aunt"; & gen "omen"; mé gwat "seal"; k°!d “lot! 
"porpoise"; a°yasd— "hand"; ao° wak’ "ocean"; 
ade mgwele "crane"; °nem "one"; &n&“k" "enough"; 

wi las "large"; 414 q "almost"; &nék" "to say." 

In most cases the suffixes expressing 
denominative, predicative, or adverbial concepts 
are attached to the theme. These compositions 
are subject to complicated phonetic rules which 
affect in part the theme, in part the suffix. 
Another group of suffixes, including largely 
conjunctional and adverbial terms which express 
tense, mode, elements denoting judgment of 
value and the like, are added on to words which 
retain their formative suffixes. The differen- 
tiation of these classes is not absolute, for 
some suffixes may be used either way, sometimes 
with slight modifications of meaning, or accord- 
ing to the type of word to which they are 
attached. 

Many stem-suffixes exert a far-reaching 
effect upon the stem to which they are affixed. 

The stem changes required by the suf- 
fixes may be grouped as: 1. Changes of terminal 
consonant; 2. Stem-extension; 3. Changes of ac- 
cent. These express themselves in various ways 
according to the phonetic type of the stem. 

The suffixes undergo changes insofar as 
certain initial sounds (s, g", k’, k'!, g, x’, 
x) are dropped after many consonantic endings 
of stems, although the combinations would be 
phonetically admissible. 

According to the grammatical function 
of the suffixes we may distinguish between those 
required to complete a stem without adding a 
material concept to it, those indicating its 
syntactic function, and others which add new 
material concepts to the stem. The demarcations 
between these groups are somewhat arbitrary be- 
cause they are fundamentally based on the struc- 
ture of European languages. To us the concept 
of time is a functional element modifying the 
stem and not adding a new material concept; for 
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there is no verbal expression that does not 
imply time, as permanent existence, present, 
past or future. In Kwakiutl such time concepts 
are treated like other material concepts. The 
formal expression of "I struck him," "I shall 
strike him," "I strike him on the hand," "I 
really struck him," "I want to strike him," 
are all on the same pattern. On the other 
hand the demonstrative forms of Kwakiutl, 
being an obligatory part of expression and com- 
bining with verb and noun in their own way are 
formative, functional. 

The classification of meanings of suf- 
fixes which we have adopted cannot be more 
than an attempt to bring together those that 
present a certain unity of concepts. 


INFLUENCE OF SUFFIX UPON TERMINAL 
CONSONANT OF STEM 


Suffixes may be classified as indif- 
ferent, weakening, or hardening the terminal 
consonant of the stem. We have designated 
these by preceding -, =, or -! respectively. 
Suffixes ending in consonants are not af- 
fected by following weakening or hardening 
suffixes. Weakening and hardening suffixes 
must be subdivided into those weakening or 
hardening all consonants and those affecting 
only stops, sometimes also s. These are in- 
dicated by (=) and -(!). A small number of 
weakening suffixes have no effect on sonants 
and glottalized stem-terminals (see p. 230). 


A few others behave irregularly (see p. 228 ff.). 


Furthermore certain initial consonants of suf- 
fixes are dropped, generally after terminal 
stem consonants, excepting m, n, l, y, Ww, 
sonants and glottalized consonants. In these 
the dropped initial consonant is placed in 
brackets []. The only consonants so dropped 
are s, g, k’, k'!, g, x’, x. The suffix 
-~Sgem becomes -SsEm. 

Exceptional are -[s]e&sta, around, 
which loses s after vowels, m, n, l, y, w and 
glottals, and is irregular after other conso- 
nants. 

-[&s] ta, water and -[®s]to, round 
opening, seem to lose s only after s and &. 

-[s])x"& teeth, sharp edge, has s ina 
few cases only after vowels. 

-[g‘] &s expresses position on roof, 
-g'@&i:us motion on roof. 

-g’iu forehead, -g’iu bow of canoe, 
-a%g’iwe moving ahead. 

-k’!ot loses k’! after x, s, 1, changes 
terminal q of stem to x and retains k'!; -ot 
does not harden. 

We have not been able to discover any 
principle underlying the classification of 
these groups. It is striking that none of the 
suffixes with initial [x"] influence the inner 
structure of the stem, but there is no indica- 
tion of what the x’ may be. It is also 
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apparent that all those with initial [x] or x 
modify the terminal stem consonant. 
With a vowel begin: 

among 55 word suffixes...... 7, 13 per 
among 138 that do not in- 

fluence the terminal stem 
* consonant weeeeee 69, Or 50 per cent 
among 65 weakening the 

terminal stem consonant... 48, or 74 per cent 
among 38 hardening the 

terminal stem consonant... 29, or 77 per cent 


Since it is not always possible to find 
examples for suffixes following all types of 
consonants, there remain some doubts in this 
classification. 

Most suffixes are attached to the stem 
or to the stem with attached derivational suf- 
fixes. Those attached exclusively to complete 
words with purely formative endings have mostly 
modal, conjunctional, or attributive meaning. 
They do not influence the terminal sounds of 
the word. A strict distinction between word 
suffixes and stem suffixes cannot be made be- 
cause a fair number may be used either way. 

We find, for instance, begw8 “nemx *id 
he became a man, and mex’°1’d he struck 
(momentaneous), the former from the stem bek"- 
man with formative suffix -anem, the latter 
from the stem mex’- to strike, both with the 
inchoative suffix -x"Sid; begw&’nemk’!Ala man's 
voice and g&**yala (q&is-k'!ala) sound of walk- 
ing, from the word begw&’nem man, as before, 
and from the stem g&s- to walk, both with the 
suffix -k*!ala to produce a sound; %é’axalabes 
one fond of work, na’xbes drunkard, from the 
stem -&x- with formative endings °é&x&la, and 
from the stem nag- to drink, both with the suf- 
fix -bes fond of; begwa’neSmem just an ordinary 
man; b&’k!wem Indian (real man), the former 
from the word begwa’nem with formative ending, 
the latter from the stem bek"-, both with the 
ending -iem real. 

The weakening and hardening of the ter- 
minal consonant follow the system of consonant 
relationships given on p. 212. 

Pp, t, ts, k’, kY, g, gq’, 1 hardened 
give p:, t:, ts', kt," KY, Q:, g":, bie 
Weakened, they give b, d, dz, g@, g", g, gY, L. 


+ 


hardened gives weakened dz or y 


" " " 


Ie |>¢, foe foe 4, ea 
lela Ix le is 


Voiced consonants when weakened or 
hardened strengthen the terminal voicing to 8; 
glottalized consonants strengthen the glottal 
release in this way. 

=anem obtained by; =ad having---; 
=Ax'sa aimlessly, away; =alisem to die of---; 















-avi nt 0} - 
=ayu d fe io 

They tToitow voiced or ed 

the stem without a eaey~enaiinh or post-glottal 
a: 


to be taxen aiong walk- 

yu); na‘gexsda’lisem to die of 
isem); geg a’danem obtained 
eek’ -ad=anem); x° 








ig; Sha’mtia&yu means of get- 




















tine sea urchins R 494.01. 
m, n, 1, w, y hardened or weakened give 
Zn, *n, ai? . ee _*y. 
a. Themes ending in a voicele stop 
Weakening Hardening 
ep- to pinch é “b-ayu dice 8’p.-id to begin 
— to pinch 
wat- to lead wa’d-ek” led wat.é “ne& the act 
er of leading 
gtk’- wife geg’-a’d having a ga&’g%k*!a to try 
— wife a wife 
bek¥- man begw-T’s *s man of s man of 
at the sea the woods 
weng- deep we ng-i¥ deep on We nq.-a deep on 
ielitiad floor rock a 
yaq’- to 1 yi gw-is to lie 
~ dead iead on beach 
c°'em - + ize k* le ’muek™ adzed k* 
a of adzing 
* in spirants and nasals 
the hardening and weakening 
brings 2 t the changes referred to above. 
pies- to fl 1 pley-4S’yu means pia’pietsi-a to 
of flattening try to flatten 
mex’- to strike mEn-a’tsse drum ma ‘ma°n-a to be 
with fist (striking re- ready to strike 
ceptacle) 
cax". to stand L4’w-ayu salmon La “'wa to stand on 
—— pial fina pa 
weir rock 
te!dx- to be ts.d‘l-ato black- ts.o%1-€ ‘mya black- 
black eared cheeked 
séx". to paddle séSwala noise of sé ‘wayu paddle 
paddling 


Since interconsonantic y and w change 
and o, those verbs which, on account of a 
pe 


g suffix, change their s or x" to y 
= 


llowin 
eg respectively, y and w present peculiar 


disa appear gradually. 
u : 
é’k < g!els-k"” (stem g!els-) sunk in water. 
yuFnakwela < yew-Snakwela (stem yex"-) to dance 


. 


n some cases the preceding accented 
vowel is contracted with the y which is derived 


< gay-Snakwela (stem gas-) to walk 





(stem gas- 
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does not seem 


The change of s to dz or 
to f nd: 


to follow any definite rule. We 


HH ke 


es 


le’ndzem < la-ns=em means of taking under water 


X 62.10 and Sme ’‘n&yem < Smens=em measuring 
instrument; 
g&i’yas, less frequently g&‘dzas < qas=as place 
of walking; 
gwa“yaxsta < gwas=exsta to bring mouth near to 
"one III 71. 33; 
ha ‘dzexstax’°id < has=exsta-x’°id to begin to 
make a noise; 
Swa’layas < Swalas=as size of X 161.25; 
ha&né’dzas < han-es=as canoe lying on beach 
x 161.37. 


c. Themes ending in sonants or 
glottalized consonants 


Swedda “to to have cold ear (Swed=ato); 
gwe "x “idia 's Place of being thus III 26.22 
gwey-x" Sid=aas); °o’xtda’ta°ye behind ear 
(So-! XL =ato-ayne®); * soaeee place of tying 
together (yeu-[g]o-d xba “Syaas place 
where something is Ay a8) : aes 
Swa’dzegiexsdéa’s size of bottom (“wa-dztgq- 
!xsd=as). 
hafmta’tste food dish (ha&m=ats!e) 
kwe ‘m$14a’to to scorch ear (kwem®l=ato); 
place of staying away C II 320.3 
: !‘aa’s time of jumping across 


we 





s 
SwesSwedia’ ear is cold (Swes®wed-!a); 
to rain (Syuq"-!a). 
sa’seq!éa’ to try to eat dry herring 


. 


3 xa’x&k’ !%a’ to try to stay 





d. Words of the types ca and ctc*c’a 
retain their a: 


da’age® to hold crotch (da-g-e§&); 
q&a’: S Place of finding; k!waa pela to have 
ing sitting underneath (k!wa=apela); 
panna kas place of splashing. 

Besides stems and suffixes ending in 
sonants or glottalized consonants we find a 
number of stems and suffixes the terminal con- 
sonants of which are never weakened or hardened: 





Stems 
& = si 6 as ee ‘Ssemcre 
ap one side nex - near, always 
with a 
Swax's- both sides Sex*- to approach, 


always with a 
gwas- direction towards n€q- ten, always with a 


here 
; , 6 . 
qwes- direction towards nol- elder brother, 
there alway ys with a 
t!as- seaside, towards ts!" Sy- younger 





middle of house 
So’x.- to carry on 
back 


brother, always witha 
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inland, which weakens or hardens terminal 
t irregularly. 


Ss equal, level, 


nema’ 
a 
gi:wela’ to be alive. 
Sna’la up river, south, 
Snel- 
Suffixes: 


which never loses terminal 


world; before consonants 


-Ssta water -aYa to be in a certain posi- 
tion 


-xsa flat object 


-[x']ra on fire 


In many cases these words and suffixes 
retain terminal a, but no definite rule has 
been found. Sometimes the meanings of the com- 
pounds with a and without a differ somewhat in 
meaning. 

gwas- direction towards here, qwe’s- 
direction towards there; S&ps- to one side; 
Swax’s- towards both sides; qwa’s&a’bod, 
qe “ sha“ bod this, that direction under (=abo-d); 


gwa “sa® nakwe la, qwe” sa® na’ kwela going gradually 
this, that way (="nakwela); qwe* sag’Ba to ar- 


rive at a distant point (-g'&a); gwa “sb&tox®wid 
to turn ear this way (=&to-x°4a). 

a&psa“dze® one side; Swax’sa’dze® both 
sides; t!ia’sadze® seaside; SA’:tadze&® land side 
(see also suffix -(a)s, -(a)dze®). 

&psa “negwir one side wall of house, 


gwa’ sanegwiY near side of house. 
ewa’sagen®we® to be on near side; 


qwe’sagen®we® to be on far side. 
gwa’sodwela to come towards; &na’lodvela 
to go south. 

gwasg’i’la to come towards; Sne’lg ila 
to go up river; qwe’sg ila to go to far side. 

gwa’ sek’a¥a having back this way C 26: 
121.115. 

gwa’sut this side opposite; wa’x’ sot 
both sides. gwa’ sha" this side on rock. 

With varied meaning: gwa’ sabala to 
come this way III 24.7: gwa’ sbala end, wind, 
tide is this way R 414.4; t !a’ sabala to move 
out at sea; t !a° sbala wind blows seaward; 
&psaba’ la to go to one side; &’psbala wind 
blowing the opposite way; Swa’x’sabala to go 
both ways; Swa’x’sbala tide runs, wind blows 
both ways; gwa’se® next one on this side; 
gwa’sadze® this side of a flat thing; gwe “se® 
next one on far side; qwe’sadze® far side of a 
flat thing; a’tebe® inland point; a’tabala to 
walk inland; Sna’ladze® upriver side of a 
point; Sne“ldze® up river, south. 

!wa’qgiwelaa” to try to come to life; 
qiwa’giwe la to try to save. 

Following is a list of suffixes ar- 
ranged according to their position and their 
effect upon the terminal consonant of the stem. 


-eSsta around 
-aga passing 


Suffixes attached exclusively to com- 
plete words. 
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-Seng’a in a dream 
-ayadzeSwaX used to be, do(?) 
-ana perhaps 
-akwela at intervals of time and space 
-e. astonishing! 
-o8 hypothetic 
-o® small 
-ostgia to do 
-ux, -SweX remote past 
-wis and so 

-Swis not 
-wist!a very (< -wis and so, -t!a but) 
-bido® small, a little, sing 
-boYa to pretend 

-pien times 

-&m previously referred to 
-mené’x" small, a little, plur. 
-smis and so (-sm-wis) 

-den finger width 

-t but 

sof passive 

ana to die by outer force) 
co I told you so 


(-s 

(- Sgem surface of round thing) 
(-s sgeS mak” tribe) 

(-dzes piece of) 

-dzé large, very much, many 
-dz& emphatic 

(-ts!aq long things) 

-naxwa from time to time 

~ne€ st oh if! 

-g anem perhaps 
-g‘i¥ reason 

-k’as real, really 
-k’as®o nicely 
-k*inaY nicely 

-ga, -gas woman 
-gia(la), -q!a(mas); 


-qia(nak") emphatic 
-[x" ]dela past optative 
-[x* ]da®x" plural 


-[x"]d&x still, yet (?) 

-[x"]de transition from present to past 
-[x*]st!a as usual 

-[x"]staak’ apparently 


~[x 8 very 


-xwa’s days 

-xent evidently 
-xa to say 

-x84, -x&t! again 
-xof astonishing! 
-[x]te miserably 
-lag-a now 

-lax uncertainty 
-laxsd contrary to fact, 
-§1 it is said 
-La but 

-, future 


Suffixes that do not affect terminal 
consonant of stem. 


-em nominal suffix (also =em (?) -!€m) 
-em- plural of locative suffixes 
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-es belonging to (see -dzes), with spirantiza- 
~ tion of terminal k" and g 
-en nominal suffix 


-ene to go to visit relatives or home 
-ents!es down to beach 
-enx edge 


— 


-ek'sa away (see =&x" sa) 

-ela, -dla continuative, to live at 

-elatela to be above ground 

-elg’es one whose duty it is to perform a cer- 
tain kind of work 

-Elotla to think of, to feel like 

-a verbal and nominal suffix 

-gaaa to go in a certain direction (sometimes 

~ sBaga 

-488’sela to do to each in order (see -anaesa, 
-anaca) 

-ayadzewaY used to be, one who has been 

on surface of water (see -amak’ ) 

-Gla left behind (see -!a®yawe®, 
-!a®y&la, -g’isawe®) 

-a® wid across 

-ap: each other 

-a®m suffix for names of certain plants 

-a& me nga to feign an action 

-amengwe la some are, or are doing something 

-amas to cause 

-amak’ on surface of water (see -ayak’) 

-aSmala to quarrel about 

-atus down river 

-(a)s, -(a)dze®side of a flat thing 

-asde dried meat of 

-anem class of animate things (also -!anem) 

-anfesa, -anéstla to do to each in a row (see 
-Séstla, -&naga) 

-Anaga to act so as to extend over several in 
order 

-anoma to come to do 

-ax'a to happen 

-ak’, -akwela at intervals of time or space 
(perhaps =k”) 

-azawe® extreme 

-agwenek’aYa on top of, behind, one another 
(see -enek’aYa) 

-aga to pass 

-agies back and forth 

-axa down 

-alas material for 

-aYa continued position 

-aYa a little more 

-a¥g'iwe® moving ahead (see -g’iu) 

-e® nominal (also =e®, -!e*) 

-e&m near 

-e®nak" extent of country 

-enek’a¥a on top, behind one another (see 
-agwenek aa) 

-il#la here and there, about 

“ema dish (see -xa) 

~€&. going along 

-yag’ back into the woods (see -xsPag’) 

-Syala to go to look for (see -[g'e > yala) 

-Swatela to carry 

“QO, -we, -8°la, -wila direction negating posi- 
tive direction 





~ 














a 














: 
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-wels out of house; -oxta (-wezta) out of 
canoe; -o%t!a (-wext!a) out of woods; -osdes 
(-wesdes) up from beach; -o®sta (-we®sta) 
out of water, up from ground; -orts!a 
(-weXts!a) out from inside 

-&la -wila on water 

-&la each other 

-osmala 

-ot (-wet) fellow 

-o§s from one to the other 

-usta up river 

-ost!egela intensification (see - [x‘]st!eqela) 

- [g"]ust& up 

-ogwiY as expected 

-ok!wema pair 

-olem nominal (also =olem) 

-ole suffix for fruits of certain plants 

-o%tla motion in a certain direction (see =ol) 

-wenek’aYa one on top or behind another (see 
~agwenek‘aia, -enek’aYa), perhaps containing 
=ek"Bla back) 

-beta into a hole 

-bes fond of 

-ba end of long, horizontal object 
-bala on the way 

-bagw(ela) blazing fire (see -qwap) 

-pela to be able to 

-pot into a hole (New) 

-pia to taste 
-piala to smell; -p!ta#to to sense by means of 
the eyes 

-pteg’a shin 

-pieg post, tree 

-mes, -8ms useless part 

-Smen, -men young of animals 

-manu head (see -[ge ]manu) 


-Smo, ®mala moving in company 


-=mut refuse 


-mp relationship 

-d active verb, after suffixes 

-den finger width 

-deq effluvia of mouth and nose 

-delgwa disposition (7) 

-delxela kind of, ---ish (see -!elxela) 

-dana worth 

-sSana¥ main part of an object 

-sago penis 

-seqwa across (see -x'seq!a, -x" sexta) 

-[s]e®sta around 

-sdana to die (from some inner trouble; see 
=alisem) 

-°sta water 

-ssto round opening, eye 

-~Sgem, -Sem surface of round thing 
-sge®mak" tribe 

-[s]x'& tooth, sharp-toothed edge 

-dzes belonging to (see - es) 

-dzeq hole 

-dzaqwa to speak (see =laqwa) 

-tsen to travel by means of 

-tsi&s excelling in the use of a sense organ 
(see -!es, -qg!es) 

-tstag long objects 
-tstaxsta movement along a long,narrow path 
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inside 
nominal (alsc =nem) 
to eat 
to arrive; too 
at the same time 
too 
knee 
iterative after stems ending in 
m. %. 2 


4, ? 


favorite 

iala accidentally 

ign, omer 

Oo eat (see 

body 

-k ielosle in fr 

-k*!%es front outside of body, tree, mountain 
(see =es, -!e 

-[k" ]Jiela, [k"]!g°a% noise, continued action 
with voice 

-k* tala, -k°!& t 

-geno suddenly (2? 

-qwap fire (see -bag") 

-gits having an outstanding quality 

-gies to eat 

-gieno jointly with 

-gia to feel 

-giweneoxs.ta to come to mind 

-x* exhortative 

-x"es, -x's acting, being like--- 

-x'ela, -x’&la to move 

-x°iu on top 

-[x"]Sid, -nd, od, d inchoative 

-x'®id recent past (with nouns -[x’* ]®id) 

-x'dem time, place 

-xsa flat objects 

-xLa dish (see -ex.a) 

-la¥ dance 

-LEn object used for--- 


emfom ibe 10 Iz 
m m ni Or 
als 
ct 


Oo assis 
) 


m be sick 


Weakening suffixe 


nominal (also -em, -!em) 

passive, instrument 

diminutive 

ema, =6ma to play 

nominal suffix 

found unexpectedly (see =ag"ensa) 
sa under water, down throat 

=elk" having the habit of 

=ettus down river 

=tg'oZ to have been, acted before 

=faga to go in a certain direction (generally 
-Baga) 

=ayu instrument, passive 

=Abedze® leg 

=abo®, =apela underneath, bottom 

=ap! nape of neck, behind 

=a’-ma old, useless 

=amala along bank of river 

=ad having 

=ato ear 

=as place 

=ats!e receptacle 

=anem obtained by some action 


of some 


return 
that moment (?) 
die of some inner 
(also -e® and -!e® 
is had as owner 
inside of body (see -!es, -k 
beach 
=inet obtained by 
ek’(ela) back 
=eleq(ada) nearly like (=eq) 
=ix in house 
=iYba nose 
=e. into house, inlet 
=et!xo into mouth 
=yus always engaged in--- 
=az ugly 
=oSyo middle 
=oma ? quality 
=08so to cause accidentally 
=ok" person 
=olem nominal (also -olem) 
=oY made exclusively of, completely 
=oF in a certain direction (see -o¥ela) 
not weaken s) 
=Swat successful ([=]wat ?) 
=deg in body (?) 
=sdenag to work in a certain position 
=dzo on a flat thing 
=nem nominal (also -nem) 
=Snakwela gradually, to be---ing 
=ne® corner 
=neqwa corner, side of house 
=no, =nus, =nut side 
=k" passive participle 
=x°es like 
=xdala runner ? 
=x.8 on top of head 
=xto top of tree, ends of branches, leaves, body 
hair 
=laqwa to speak (see dzaqwa) 
=X passive of verbs expressing sensations or 
effects upon body as felt 


i 
© 
=) 


iI 
D 
alo 


| 


trouble 
& \ 


ll 
Io 


. 
‘ges 


IS | 


i] 
a 


Suffixes weakening stops only 


=)exsta mouth, opening, to talk about 

=)&x"sa away 

=)tewe®, (=)taSye to do something while doing 
something else (weakens s) 

(=)g"ex, continuous motion in a definite direc- 
tion. Makes neutral verbs active (weakens k, 
qa, 8) 

(=)g'erela to go to attend, to be on way 

(=)xek" place where there are many (plants etc.) 
does not weaken s 


(=)xs canoe 
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front of house, body, mountain 
‘orce 
on water 


ing Suffixes 


al (also -em, =em) 
sively, real 
ee k 
: at a time 
xcelling in the use of a sense (see 
s!ads, -qies) 
ason (with numerals -[x]enx) 
order, cause an action 
kind of, ---ish (see -delxela) 
n rock (-!alod) 
endeavor, be ready to 


-!a&yAla left behind (see -&we®, 
-gisawe® ) 
-'ak’ disposition 
-!agela to carry along 
-!aq among 
-Taxse m woman of a tribe 
-!aY easily 
-!aY nominal suffix 
-!e& nominal suffix (also -e®, =e§) 
-fema to be able 
-!emas, -!omas class of animals 
resent participle, abstract noun 
nomen actoris 
or outside of stomach (see -es, 


“4 


(2) 
» before 


inside of nose 
inside 


ehind, tail end 
hind nd, stern of canoe 


Suffixes losing initial consonants 


Losing initial s: 
-(s)e$sta around 
-(®s)ta w water 
-(®s)to round hole, 

eye 

Losing initial g’: 

-[g'e [yala, -[k'€ ]®yala to go to look for 

re E . ~ie” __ -[w]le¥ motion 

-[g°a Sais. [ela]tela to be above ground 

-[¢° Ja® la, * [k* ]ef la, -Sela to perform an 

action at ye without looking 

-[g"]us on roof (see [g'&]& 4s) 

-[g° ig alongside of 


-(s)x°& tooth 
-sgem round thing 
(becomes -sem) 





-[g']iu forehead 

-[g’]it body as a whole 

-[g'lisawe® left over (see -!a®ydla, -%awe§, 
-®41la) 

- -Le,lile to make something 
g°]ixY reason 
=)[g"elg’a inside a hollow object (s?) 
Bir JeX- continued or repeated motion 

\[g"eX)ma&ye left by moving away 

i. off from ground, to be on -way 
(weakens s) 

(=)[g*]etala to wear (weakens s) 

=[g" Jiu bow of canoe (see -[g‘ Jiu) 

-[g* Just up 


Losing initial k* 


-({k’ JeSya on top of a surface 
-[k* Ja®la, -[g° Ja&la to perform an action at 
once, without looking (see -[g’ Ja®%1la) 


— 


Losing initial k‘!: 


-[k"]ten, -(!)en body 
-[k’ ]teg’ar, -(!)eg’aXY to begin to make a 
noise 
-[k' ]!ala, -(!)ala to continue making a noise 
-[k’ ]!d5t opposite (not hardening terminal 
consonant of stem 


Losing initial -x’ 


-[x]*ia recent past (loses x" only when suf- 
fixed to nouns) 
-[x]§id to begin, momentaneous; -(!)®id only 
after p and t; k stops are aspirated 
-[x" ]dem time, place 
-[x’ ]demk’!en dress 
[x° ]de&ma owner (Dzaw) 
-[x"]dtq exclusively by--- 
tx Jaen 
[ 


-[x° dela past optative 
x’ Jda®x" 2d and 3d person plural for human 
beings 
-[x° ]d&x still, yet 
-[x"]de transition from present to past 
-[x"]se%yap! shoulder 
-[x"]seg!a across (see -seqwa, -x" sexta) 


-[x°]sex.a across a hill 
-[x*]s® in two parts, off from the fire 


-[x"]saSyas something used for--- 
-[x" ]sayuk" bundle 


[x']sanéla some in a crowd 
-[x']s®ag* landward, towards inland 
-(x']s®ala to talk about (see [=] txstala) 


-[x’]s& aimlessly, about 


-[x"]s& still, entirely 


-[x"]siu mouth of river 
-{x"]siwe® to do something being compelled by 


circumstances 

-[x*]sis foot 

-[x"]sila to take care of, work at 
x’ ]s& through 

-[x']sok" numeral suffix for the tenths in 
each one hundred 

-[x*]sokwela somewhat 

-[x‘']sta down to ground 

=i [x*]stiegela very (see -ost!egela) 

-[x’]st!&&k" apparently 

-[x*]dzekY layers, minded 

-[x’]dza®mo in front of body 
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-[{x’ ]ts!ana hand 
-[x’ la on fire 
Losing initial g: 
~[g jem face 
-[g]emY mask 
-fge]manu head 
go} between 
ng initial x: 
)[x]t& on top of long object 
=)[x]t!a seward 
=)[x]sek’a in front of house, of body 
){x]ue®ya by force 
(loses x after 
8 ?) 


INFLUENCE OF SUFFIXES UPON INNER FORM 
OF THE STEM 


In a discussion of the influence of 
suffixes upon the inner form of the stem some 
general phonetic considerations have to be 
borne in mind. 

Lengthening of € results in long or short a. 

Long stem vowels and stems of the type cvmc* 
cannot be affected by lengthening, the 
former group because they have already 
long vowel. In the latter the combina- 
tion ¥m functions as a long vowel. 

Shortening of the stem vowel brings about 
under certain conditions elimination of 
thé stem vowel. In most cases it leaves 
the character of the stem vowel unaf- 
fected. 

In most cases long vowels shortened change 
to «. Whenever ¥m either alone or in the 
combination vmc* functions as a long 
vowel it is shortened by dropping m. In 
all other cases it remains em. i. 

The influence of the suffix upon the 
stem may be conveniently summarized in a dia- 
gram-* in which shortening of the stem-vowel is 
indicated by “, lengthening by -, .no change by 
=; ~ indicates & or @ (from ay and aw). Re- 
duplication is indicated by +. Only the vowels 
of the reduplicated first syllables are in- 
dicated. 

We have fundamentally seven types, 
setting aside certain irregularities to be men- 
tioned later. 

Group 1. No influence upon the stem = 

2. All stems lengthened - 

3. An intermediate group, partly 
lengthening, partly reduplicating 
according to type “+=; stem type 
cv¥c” taking form -; 


4, Reduplication of type “+= 
5. Reduplication of type & + 4, or a+” 
6. Reduplication of type -+~ 
7. Reduplication of type 6+” 


Group 1 contains by far the greatest 
number of suffixes. They do not modify the 


Base p. 255. 
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stem except insofar as they influence the t 
nal consonant as discussed in the preceding 


chapter. A few examples will be sufficien 
characterize this group: 


Group 1. 

-ela, -ala continuative: wesela’” to rub her- 
ring spawn (wes-); ts!em&’la pointer 
(tstem-); do’kwela trolling line (ddk’- to 
be stretched out) 

=anem obtained by: seg’& ‘nem spearing (sek’-); 
hé “myane m---berrying (hams-) 

-!ene® present participle, quality: mé’x®enes 
sleeping; bek!we’ne® quality of being a 
man (bek"-) 

Subgroup la: =as place of; =atste receptacle; 
=exsta mouth. 

These suffixes differ from the preceding inso- 


far as stems of the type A 2 and A 3 (cin, 

cVy are lengthened. ar, 
neg*a s place for steaming (nek’-); 

yegexste ‘nd to knit mouth of net (yeq-); 


qgia’~matsie box for mending; ts!&’maxstend 
to point to mouth 
Group 2. 

-amenqwela some are, do---; -ap: each other; 
-ens found unexpectedly; =ensa under water, 
down throat; =amala along bank of river; 
-asde dried meat of ---; -&ésela, -An&e’sa 
to extend an action over several in order; 
-agies back and forth; -!azY easily; -usta 
up river is used both ways, with stem un- 
changed or long. 

These suffixes demand a long vowel in all 
classes. Examples are: 

-amengwela some are, do---: t!a“pamenqwela 
some are broken (t!ep-); q!w&’lamengwela 
some are alive (q!wel-); tsa’yamengwela 
some are drawing water (tsey-); 
sa’x"ts!amengwela some agree (sex'ts!-); 
hé’msamenqwela some are picking berries 

-ap: each other, one another: wa’Lap! to 
question one another (wet-); ba&’wap! to 
leave one another (btw-); gwa’dap! to un- 
tie---(gwed-); kwé’Yap! to give feasts to 
---(kw6%); h&’ntap! to shoot---(h&nt-) 

Group 3. Most types of stems are used with long 
vowels, but there are a number of irregulari- 
ties: 

a. -i°l&la here and there, uses for B 1 (cYc) 
also -+’; forCl (cmc*) also -+' or 
camac. p!a‘“ti®lula to fly about (p!ét-); 
kwa’sx’iSlila to splash about (kwesx'-); 
d0“qwi®lule or do“deqwi®lula to look here 
and there; se“1ti®lila or sa’lati®lsla to 
move about quietly. 

b. =&x’sa (-e€k’sa) away without definite aim: 
Sw&’nax'sala (Swen-) to hide anywhere; 
kwa’sx*ak’ sala to splash carelessly away; 


ega’sx’ak’sa to carry away on fingers 
(gisx’-); Sne’k*ax’ sala to talk about 
nothing (Snek’); t!&’x’ek’sa or tletie’- 
x’sek’a to carry a round thing away on 


shoulder; k!we “lpak’ sala or k!wa ‘lapek’ salé 
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to pluck off berries carelessly (k!welp-) 
-lad dancer, behaves in A 1 like 
-il#&la, in B 1 sometimes like -ifladla, 
sometimes like =ax'sa. 
-k’a&la, -g'afla, precipitately, without 
previous consideration: ta piela to 
spread---(.ep-); wewe “ng'a&la to drill--- 
(wen-); tsetse“g’atla to draw water 
(tsey-); gwa’dek’a&la to untie (gwed-); 
xa k'!tek’a&la to stay away---(xek'!-); 
x'e&mk’afla” to snare---(xe&m-); 
qiweg!wa’se€la to cry---(g!w&s-); 
qiwizéela or giweg!we ela sound stops 
---(a!we.-); da xSwela, da’ waxSwela or 
do’xkwafla to see---(dogt-); %Za“t!- 
ek'a€la to split boards---(Zat!-); 
“€lk’a€la to thank---(mo&l-); 
SE se ‘lpk’asla to twist---(selp) 
-[x']deq exclusively by: pia%de’q flying 
(pie.-); tia °datstedeq---warming oneself 
(tsteXts!-); (we)we’ nx deq---drilling 
(wen-); d&’x'deq---wiping (dey-); 
owade x" de’ g---untying (gwed-); tsia°k’!- 
aYdeq---telling news (ts!ek’!az-); 
wewa’ tdeg---leading (wat-); b& “%deq--- 
pulling apart loose things (bez-); 
(sea qiwex'deg---peeling bark (saq!); 
se lpdeg---twisting (selp-); (me)me - 
ndzex’deg---splitting kindling wood 
(mendz-); (ye)ye’ nk’ !ex"deg---throwing 


Group 4. =es continuously; -g’e to eat: these 
form ~ += in all types of stems: yEye xwes to 
dance all the time (yex¥-); nen&‘ges to 
drink---(n&q-); lele “‘mxwes dry---(lemx"-); 
memet!&“neg’e to eat horse clams (met!a’ne); 


pepa stag’e to eat flounder soup (pas-®sta-g’e) 

Group 5. =em diminutive; =_e&ma to play, a 
little; -&a&ga to go in a certain direction; 
-!a to be ready, to try; -ayak’, -amak’ on 
surface of water; -ap! to rival each other;** 
-a&m names of plants; -a&menga to feign a 
motion; =ala to do in return; -!ala to join 
in; -a%a a little more; =a%g'iwala moving 
ahead; =o% exclusively; -bala on the way; 
=sdenga to do while in a certain position; 
=[g'Jttala to wear; -g’e&n& to follow suit; 
-[g'e]&yala, [k*e]&yala to look for an ob- 
ject; -k’en®* also; -k*inala by accident; 
-[x"]sila to take care of; =[o]laqwa to talk. 

These suffixes have the same type of reduplica- 
tion for all classes of stems, &+=, except- 
ing A 1 (c¥c) which has & + a. Examples: 

=[o]laqwa to talk; b&“bagwela“qwela to utter 
canibal ceremonial cry (bek¥-); s&°sewela’ - 
qwela cry used in paddling (sexu-) 

-a%a a little more. yA yaxwaZa to dance (yex-); 
pa“pelaYa a little thinner; SwA&wad& Ya a 
little colder (Swed-); wa wak’aYa to bend a 
little more (wa&k’-); d&’denxaYa to sing--- 
(de nx- ) 


memo 


sling stones (yenk'!-); deda’x"deq--- 
holding (de) 

-[x‘]s& about: gwaxsi” to pour out here 
and there (gweg-); ga “sxe k’st to carry 


about on fingers (gax's-); g’eg’e “1k's& 
to crawl---(g'el-); dede“x"s& to wipe 
---(dey-); xa°k’!ex’s& to be held up 


somewhere (xek’!-); me“Slts& to throw 


=efma to play, a little: d&’den&ma 


=? 


little (den-); ya&’yenk’!e&ma to 
sling 


-ia to try: !wafla to try to 
(qiweX); tia tie&ma to be ready 
cedar twigs (t!em-) 

The groups 6 a - c have in 
stem types the reduplication -+= 


- 


a 


iw 
1a 


to pull a 
play with a 


scratch 
to sew with 


a number of 


ght---; 


iis pirpite’x's& or p!&“x's& to 
feel---(p!ex¥-); gege’1x’si to swim--- 
(gelqg-); sesa“x’s& to stretch---(sa) 

. -im really: ma “&nem to hit with fist and 
nothing else (mex'-); g’eg'e “lt!em really 
long (g’elt-); Sweeweene “m really to hide 
(ewen-); bebe@we m---to leave (bew-); 
&wa’ d&em---cold(€wed-); Za “€léem---dead; 
ge g'o k!wem a house and nothing else 
(g’ok"); g’eg’a “laem very first; 
wewa Snaemx Sid to get really poor; 
tetaf&em really to wade 

. ~tela to order: ya‘tlela---to tie (yer-); 
yeyu€la“’ to call for wind (yew-); 
qiweg!wa “Syala” to tell to cry (q!was-); 
sese €wela or sh “Ewela---paddle (sex"-); 
Sye&yu gwatla” to call rain (Syug®-); 

(de )de “nx€ela” to order to sing (denx-); 
tetatla to order to wade; k’ek’aéla to 
order to carry a dish 

. -k’en too much: p!ask’e“n or p!a sak’ en 
to potlatch---(p!es); (pe)pe “1lk*en too 
thin (pel); dede“k’en to wipe---(dey-); 
Swa “dek’en too cold (€wed-); ha€&mk’en to 
eat too much (ha&m-); dede “nxk’en to 
sing---; to’mak’enala too much 


6 a -go between, together: g’a’pod to tuck be- 
tween (g’ep-);. ts!a°tx"egod to squirt--- 
(tstetx’-); tie “mt!egod to sew together with 
cedar twigs (t!em-); de “dagod to wipe be- 
tween (dey-); &md°Emegod to pile---(&mew-); 
gwa“degod to tie---(gwed-) ; xa_k"tegod to 
disappear permanently between (xek’!-); 
x"ex"e “€mgod to snare---(x‘e&m-); 
qiwa’q!wesdla to cry together (q!was-); 
eaewapa la to whisper (op-); g’eg’e 1go 
first meeting together (g’el-); tiet!& god 
to be hidden from each other (t!aty-); 
Sme°n€mesod to compare measures (Emens-) ; 
da“ de gox€wid to hold two things together (da) 

6b gq! inside: wa°x€&q to have a crack inside 
(wex-); ts!ets!etx’a’ga to squirt--- 
(ts!etx’-); Swe “n€waga to hide---(&wen-); 
de“daga to wipe---(degq-); gweda’q to untie 
---(gwed-); xa°k"!age what stays for good 


away inside (xek’!-); p!e’p!ats!#q to have 
something hard inside (p!e -); g'a’laga 
first to go inside (g’al-); c!ot!ek!waga to 
peel off inside (t!ok!-); se stlgela to have 


2emere are a few irregular forms with this suffix. 


°Swith all types of stems a+, 
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a snake inside (se%-); we nweng!eqg having 
deep hole inside (weng-) 

Smut refuse, useless remains: g!ax’&mu't 
piece bitten out (q!ek’-); kwa’sx’emut left 
after splashing (kwesx'-);-we nwemut refuse 
of drilling (wen-); de demut---of wiping 
(deq-); gwa’demut---tying (gwed-); ha ® amut 
or hatmemut rest of food (ha&m-); g°i ‘g’ax&mut 
---filing (g'i’x-); si“q!wemut---peeling bark 
(gagi"-); qiweq!wa “Slemut embers (q!wa®l-); 
y enyatemut gnawings (yent-); meme ndzemut 
---cutting kindling (mendz-) 
Reduplication of type e + ~ or - + 
-!dzek" beforehand; -!ema to be able to; 
-ieq in body, mind; -!emas classes of 
things; be’ bax&ema can be cut (bex-); 
kwe “kwe sx’ adzek" to splash before (kwesx’-); 
Xe“Xatlae gela to think of dying (X€®1-); 
be lbae“ma can be forbidden (bel-); 
ho“ hats!edzek" to count beforehand (hos-); 
tie“ mt!emg!adzek" to chop beforehand 
(tlemg-); g'e lg &emas quadrupeds; 
ts!e“ts!ek!wemas shell fish (ts!ek™”) 


v 


er 
(See p. 220, para. III) 


Many stems with initial s when redupli- 
cated weaken s to y. No definite rule can be 
given. The suffix -&mut has often this effect, 
but not regularly. The same stems have in some 
reduplications stable s, in others they change 
It seems that no plural reduplication 
The following examples 


to y. 
causes this change. 
have been observed: 
sé “yapadg iwa'la to throw while going 
along III 149.22 (sep-); s& yak’atg"iwa' la to 
spear---(sek’-); s& yopaxyg’iwa la to chop--- 
( sop- ) 
s&° yap!a to be ready to throw (sep-); 
sa “yemk*!a (also s&’semk"!a) to be ready to try 
out oil (semk’-); s& yak’ !a---spear C 26: 
210.435 (sek’-); s& yelp!a---to twist; s& yop!a 
---chop (sdp-); s&° yats!a or s&saa?---get 


spring salmon (s&s-); s& yak!wa---get fern root 
€ 


- u . é 
(sak"-),---butcher (sa®k -); s& ya®wek'!a to 
try to steal fire-wood; s& “ye na to try to get 


whole (sen-) 
“We have however s&“sap!a to try to skin 
(s8p-); s&°se&la to try to drill (sel-); 
s&’selt!a to try to be quiet (selt-); s& stlq!wa 
to try to twist (selg-) 
se’ myax €mut refuse after trying out 
oil (semk’-); se’ nyax®mut---peeling bark 
(seng-); so” yap®mut---chopping R 617.11 (sdp-); 
sh“ pémut < s& yap®mut---skinning (s&p-); 
sikUemut < s&° yak¥€mut---fern digging s&k"-); 
sigqiwe&mut < sayag! wee mut (also ses q!we® mut) 
---peeling bark (saq!°-); sé°yax’€mut (also 
sé°sax'&mut, sé nax’€mut)---peeling seagrass 
Se’myak’aweS left over after trying out 
oil (semk"-); sé ya® kwesawe® ---butchering 
s&“ya(p)bala to return first marriage 
gift R 1079.24 (sep-); se nyenbe nd to go to 
the end R 187.33. 


7 
4 
by 
oO 

> 
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s& “‘yak’a&menga to make motion of 
ing 


4 


sa “yak” inala to spear by chance 
sa “yobem (also s&“sobem) little axe R 
1.3; s& yaogwem small board, shingle CX 
).24, 
sa“ ya&kweSyala to go to look for meat 
6:49.266; sa yak" !ag’efSyala to go to look f 
s&“yenx’s&ala to talk about a plan (sen-) 
se’nyanoliY whole in house; s€ nyano- 


gwaSlixy whole family together in house R 594,31; 


“+3 


se’ nyenk’!ena“lats!ala to have the whole body 
inside R 532.32 

sf “yak’!ala four and one half; 
sa ‘yak’ !ap!enk’ela four and a half spans R 
162.70; s& yak" !ax*okwelasa ma&¥a_ forty-two 
R 878.925. s& ‘yak’ !asgemg’usta lasa 
macYgwena ‘Xtsem forty-eight (sek !-) 

shi “yagawatlix stretched between in 
house (sa) 

sé “yak!wemas meat, game R 856.64; 
sé“ yatx"sila to take care of butchering M ‘ 

" s&“yaéok’ala to push boards oné on the 

other C II 22.17 

sa°p!em < s& yop!em; s& pdeq < s&yopdeg 
exclusively by chopping 

The following are treated like stems 
with initial s: 

tslx "Smut < tsa yax* Smut leavings after 
eating sea-eggs (tsak’-); ts& yak*inala cut off 
by chance C 26:68.15 (tsek’-); tayaqwa ‘yak’ 
octopus (teg-); za Syengema to make forget 


[R 1038.77] (Zena?). 


ORDER OF SUFFIXES 


The group of suffixes which are attached 
to complete words and which consists largely of 
conjunctional and adverbial terms which express 
tense, mode, pronouns (see p. 266) appear often 
in combination and are applied in most cases in 
definite order although in a number of instances 
the order may be reversed, p.e. ha&ebets!a- 
nax"staaxtdze and hae bets!anadzex"staak " appar- 
ently a big hairy hand C II 118. i,2. 

The following suffixes that appear 
fairly frequently in combination have been in- 
vestigated: 

1. Personal pronouns and 
-x°daSxU 

2. -x_de transition from 
present to past 

3, -xSid near past 

4, -o remote past 

De ok future 

6. -lax hypothetical 

6a. -laxsde contrary to fact 

7. -Sm conjunctional 

8. -t.a but 

9. -ta but 

10, -wie and so 

11. -g’anem probably, perhaps 
-xent evidently 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
al. 
22. 
23. 
eh, - 
256 

26. 


-ana perhaps 

-£1 by hearsay 
-Eng’s in a dream 
“zea, -zat. also 
-x"staak" apparently 
-x°stia as usual (?) 
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i 
; 
: 


According to previous definition the first syllable represents cem, respectively 


“e= or|~+= 


ey 
» the second cac*. 


4 


oat 


k*at€la 
or “+= 


-~E€X 3& 


ot 
qa 
a 
a 
ct 
a 


+ |W a NUN PMN] Ta) aA IN TN +] NO 
<i< a a ;a] a 4 Oo JOJO] OF O]O 


2Vowel cannot change to a because followed by two consonants. 


1 coont on suffix. 
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Since not all combinations of these oc- 
cur in our material (a number being impossible 
on account of the meaning of the suffixes), the 
list is incomplete. 

1. Personal pronouns are always in 
terminal position, except the second person in 
combination with the suffix ~£u surprise: 

Swi “€lae.e laf ments we will all go in 
(-€m-.-ents) CX 1.16 but leSma“secaxat! aston- 
ishing! you also (-£m-as- eu- -xat!) C II 74.18. 

-x'dae&x" forming the plural of the 
second and third persons precedes all other 
suffixes of this group excepting pronouns. It 
may precede or follow -g’anem and -eng’a 

2-5. The tenses -x'de, -x'Sid, -o%, -1 
behave in general in the same manner with all 
suffixes. They follow -xent, -&1,** -xaa, 
-xat!, -e.. They precede -g’anem, -eng’a, 

-x' si, -x'stia. 

There are a few exceptions for the 
future. -tia, -ca follow the tenses, except 
the future which they precede. -ana precedes 
the tenses except the future, which it follows. 

&m precedes the. tenses except -x Sid 
which it follows. 

-x"st!a follows -x’6id and -o¥. It 
precedes -x'de and -t. 

Incomplete records are: -x’daex" pre- 
cedes -o%, -.; -lax, -laxsde follow -x'Sid, 
-oY; -wis follows -t; -x'staaék" precedes -x'de, 
-oF, -.; -dz@ precedes -x"de, -o%, -t; -xte 
precedes -x'de, -x'Sid, -o%; -xo. follows 
-x'de, -o%, -.1; -k’as precedes -af%, -t. 

6. -lax, -laxsde follow -x'daex", 
-x"Sid, -od%, -@m, -dz&, -naxwa. They precede 
~tia, -wis, -ana, -l. 

7. -&m follows -x"datx", 
-g'anem, -ana, -eng’a, -x'staak", 
-dze, -k’as, -x'sH, -naxwa. 
tenses except -x Sid; 
-wis, -xent, -&l, 


-x "Sid, 

It precedes the 
-lax, laxsde, -tia, -.a, 
-x8a, -xat!, -xoL. 

8. -t!a follows tenses except -.; 


x'daex", -lax, -Sm, -Swis, -xent, -&1, -eng’a, 
-x'st8&k", -dz@, -xte. It precedes -t, -et. 

9. -La follows tenses except “L3 
-x'datx", -8m, -wis, -xent, -ana, -eng’a, 
-x staak", -dza, -xo, ~et, -dze, -naxwa. It 
precedes -t, -&1l. 

10. -wis follows -t, -lax, -&m, -ana, 
-Sl1, -eng'a, -d2é, “el. It " precedes -tia, - -La. 

px eR -g° anem precedes all suffixes of 
this group. It may either precede or follow 
-x"da&x", -xaa, -xat!, -naxwa. 

12. -xent follows tenses, -x’ da&x¥, 
Sm, -eng’a, -dza, -naxwa. It precedes -tia, 
“La. 
— 
13. -ana follows -L, -lax, -dza. 
precedes the tenses except -t; -lax, -&m, 
-wis, -Sl. 

14, -81 follows -Sm, -g'anem, -ana, 
-x'stéak", -dza, -xte, -k as, -x's&, -naxwa. 
It precedes -ti!a, -La, -wis, -x stia, -xol. 


ele, Boas was not certain of this entry. 


[ TRANS. AMER. PHIL, soc, 


15. -eng’a follows -dze, -k’as. 
cedes -tia, 1a, -wis, -g’anem, -xent, 
-xat:. 

16. -x8S, -x8t! follows -&m, -g’anem, 
-xent, -ana, -&1, -eng’a, -x'staak¥, -x'st!a, 
-dz&, -me, -xo , -et, -k’as, -naxwa. It pre- 
cedes -wis. 

17. -x’ staak¥ follows -x1e. It pre- 
cedes -Sm, -t!a, -La, -§1, -xaa, -dza, -naxva. 

“18. -x' stia_ follows -Sm, -g anem. It 
precedes -&1l. 

19. -dza follows -x ‘ staak, -xte. It 
precedes -lax, -&n, ~tia, “La, -wis, -xent, 
-ana, -&1l, -eng’a, ~x8a, -er.. It may follow or 
precede -naxwa. 

—=—— 

20. -xLe follows -&m, -tia, -S1, -xaa, 
-xit!, -x'stéalk", -dza, -naxwa. 

21. -xo. follows -&m, -&l, 
precedes “La, -xaa. 

22. “eu ~ follows -lax, -Sm, -tia, -dza. 
It precedes -xaa. It may precede or follow - “La. 
The second person pronoun precedes “el. 

23. -dze precedes -&m, -.a, -&1, -Eeng’a, 


-dze. It 


-k’as. 
24. -k’as follows -x'da&x", -dze. It 
teas e emcee mammal ee 
precedes -&m, -S1, -eng a, -xaa, -dza, ~nazve. 

25. -x_s& “sk precedes tn, -wis, -§1. 

26. naxwa follows “ta -xle. It p precedes 
-x"datxY¥, -lax, -m, -tia, -xent, -81, -xaa, 
-xét!, -xo.. It may follow or precede - “shen, 
-dza. 


THE SEMANTIC VALUE OF SUFFIXES 


The use of suffixes for adding new 
material ideas to the initial morpheme is con- 
mon to a restricted area inhabited by all the 
Kwakiutl dialects, Nootka, Quileute, and Salish. 
Outside of this area it is unknown. Its 
closest analogue is found in the suffixes of 
the Eskimo language. Since in all these lang- 
uages the initial morphemes are much more 
numerous and varied in their contents than the 
suffixes we may designate them as stems. 
Kwakiutl, Nootka, and Quileute admit only a 
single stem preceding the suffixes. These can 
never be initial. Salish has also modifying 
prefixes. 

The range of ideas expressed by suf- 
fixes is very wide and the classifications made 
for the various languages differ considerably. 
In Quileute Andrade** distinguishes between 
suffixes expressing nominal concepts, those ex- 
pressing verbal concepts and a miscellaneous 
group. Reichard®® classifies the suffixes of 
Coeur d'Alene as verbal, nominal, locative, 
nominalizing, and syntactic suffixes. Vogt’ 

*Dandrade, Manuel, Quileute, in Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, III: 194 et seq. 
eichard, Gladys, Coeur d'Alene, ibid., 601 et seq: 
2Tvogt, Hans, The Kalispel Language; Det Norske Viden- 
skaps-Akademie 1 Oslo, 50 et seq., Oslo, 1940. 
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distinguishes in closely related Kalispel -p 
suffixes (expressing the idea that an action 
occurs without interference of the subject, 
field-suffixes (corresponding to Reichard's 


The classification which we have adopted 
should be considered merely as a convenience 
designed to give an impression of the range of 
ideas expressed by means of suffixes: 


nominal and locative), lexical suffixes chang- 
ing the syntactical functions of the verb or 
adding shades of meaning like iteration, re- 
ciprocity, reflexivity, etc. These correspond 
on the whole to Reichard's verbal suffixes. 
Sapir and Swadesh*® distinguish between (1) 
formative suffixes, which are added to a theme 
(i.e. a stem or a derivational form) and which 
either make a derivative theme or indicate the 
aspect; (2) incremental suffixes which are 
added only to complete words and which express 
notions of time, voice, mode, person, and num- 
per of subject and object, and other notions. 
In Kwakiutl this distinction cannot be rigidly 
made. Two of the three passives, for instance, 
would belong to the formative group. In the 
former group they distinguish between (1) 
governing suffixes, which introduce a new cen- 
tral notion to which the underlying stem or 
theme becomes subsidiary, (like "to see a 
canoe," where "to see" is expressed by a suf- 
fix); and (2) restrictive suffixes, which in- 
troduce a notion that is semantically subordi- 
nate to or coordinate with that of the under- 
lying theme. 

In the classifications of suffixes 
used for Quileute and Salish the incremental 
suffixes of Nootka, as defined by Sapir and 
Swadesh have, on the whole, not been included. 
In Kwakiutl there is a corresponding group in- 
sofar as time, voice (in part), mode, person 
and number of persons are concerned. The 
"other notions" contain in Kwakiutl a number of 
verbs, adverbs, adjectives, nouns, conjunctions 
and terms expressing emotional attitudes. 

We cannot accept the classification of 
"formative" suffixes in two groups: "governing" 
and "restrictive" suffixes which are not based 
on internal evidence, but rather on our Euro- 
pean classifications. The objections to this 
have been well stated by Andrade.*® For in- 
stance "to see a canoe" which would fall under 
the heading of "governing suffixes" may as 
well be conceived as "to perform an action re- 
lating to a canoe by seeing" in which case "to 
see" would be a restrictive element. 

We may say: it tastes good, it seems 
good, it smells good, etc. Then the general 
element would be "good," restricted by the 
various verbs. On the other hand in the ex- 
pressions "it tastes good, bad, bitter, like 
man" the general element would be "to taste," 
restricted by various qualifications. It is 
impossible to decide how these combinations may 
be felt by native speakers. Formally the 
governing and restrictive groups are identical. 


Sapir, Edward, and Morris Swadesh, Nottka Texts, 
236, Linguistic Soc. Amer., Philadelphia, 1939. 
PLoc. cit., 260. 


1. General locatives, p.e. in, on, under, 
across. 

2. Special locatives, p.e. up river, on water, 
in house, etc. 
Special locatives referring to body parts: 
p-e. on the hand, in the body, on the 
head. Some of these have at the same time 
a& general locative meaning and it remains 
doubtful whether the general or special 
idea is fundamental. 
Limitations of form (mostly with numerals), 
p.e. long, flat, bundle, times. 
Temporal suffixes, p.e. past, future. 
Suffixes forming transitive verbs. 
Aspects, p.e. continuative, momentary, 
gradually, repetitive. 
Number of human beings. 
Modes. 
Passive. 
Restriction of subject. 
Nominal suffixes, p.e. actor, instrument, 
quality, place. 
Verbal suffixes, p.e. to make, to smell of, 
to travel by---. 
Adverbs and adjectives, p.e. large, small, 
somewhat, accidentally. 
Source of information, p.e. quotative, 
evidential. 
Degree of certainty, p.e. probably, per- 
haps. 
Conjunctions. 

- Emotional attitudes. 

Auxiliary suffixes. 


1. General Locatives 


-[x'] s& through: lax's& to go through (la); 


né “xs@la to pull through (néx-) III 76.1; 
piettsa_ to fly through (p!e.-) III 165.22. 


-i€lila about: gq!wé°si€lula to squeeze all over 


III 40.7 (qwés-); p&“xwitl&la to drift about 
III 459.33 (pex"-). 


-[x")s about; p!avts# to fly about (p!e.-); 


dede “nx’sH to pull about (den-). 


-o&s from one to the other; da&s to give from 


one to the other; tseyo“€sela to dip from one 
to the other R 771.71 (tsey-). 


-[sje&sta around: md ‘pienessta four times around 


III 13.9; g&i“tse€stala to walk around III 
49.30 (g&s-). 


-iq among, in the inside of material: 


baxo“t!iegela pitchy inside V 490.1; “qiweges 
to distribute among; g's “lttegeé longest 

(long among others). 

o between: gens&“la to adze between V 363.10 


(gens-). 


-aga past: 14 “ga to go past; g’&’laga to go past 


first (to forestall) III 246.35 (g'al-); see 
-aga p. 2h4, 


=G&ga to go in a direction: 85 d&aga to return 
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III 13.9 (eét-); gw& “gwayéaéga to turn toward 
(gwas- ) 

=8x"sa, away: p!& cex’sa to fly away; 
mA ‘xts!ax’sa to go away for shame III 316.32. 

-e&m nearby: Swené®ms to hide nearby outside; 
kiwi “mix to sit nearby on floor. 

-[k'!]ot opposite: gwa‘k"!ot the opposite side 
down river III 130.22; la‘k’!otend to go to 
the opposite side III 271.8. 

-!xsd behind, hind end, tail end: 6k" !axsdala 
to have hind end up V 490.28; 3 xsdeeé hind 
end V 490.28. 

-!x.a behind, bottom, stern: 5 “xtax'sidze® heel 
V 475.5 (o-x.a-[x']sis=e&) V 475.5; 

wa “.lex.ala to groan afterwards X 5.11. 
=oSyo middle: k‘ebd “Syod to embrace in middle 
X 177.4 (k’ep-); mo “gwotyod to tie in mid- 
G@ie TiI 370.13. 

=no side of round object: tienno “Sye side door 
X 171.28 (tiex’-); axnd “lisa to place by 
the side of on beach (ax-no-lis) III 177.39. 

=nos side of a long object: L& ‘weno dzelix to 
stand alongside in house III 31.34 (tax’= 
nos=g’ e#=ix). 

=nu.cem side of face (< nut- em): 
hé ‘Xk* !odenuceme® right side of face, of 
housefront III 186.32. 

=ne€ corner. 

=neg" side of house: ha€né“gwit vessel stands 
at side of house X 125.29 (han=neg"=i7). 

-axa, -axdd, -axddayu down: 18 xa to go down 
III 165.29; ts!eg& ‘xo®yu to be thrown down 
X 87.28 (ts! eq-axa=ayu). 

-[g" Just& up: dd“qwestala to look up X 167.37; 
né ‘xustod to pull up (néx-). 

-[x" ]seqia over: p!eXtsieg!a to fly over. 

-seqwa across: neps6 gwit to throw across in 
house C 26:135.38. 

-[x"]sex.a across a hill: la “x’sex.ta to go---. 

-afwit across: gelqaéwivela to swim across 
III 148.18. 

-ts!4 in: Saxts!a “la to put into III 114.36; 
gio ‘xts!dd to dress in (i.e. to put on gar- 
ment) III 98.1. 

-beta down into: .! e° nxbetend to shove down 
into X 224.17. 

-po. down into (Kos): kwelpd 11% to lie down 
in bedroom X 207.22 (kwel-po.=i2). 

=abo under: .&°yabod to push under III 80.13 
(Las-); g 1 gaba&ye chief under other 
chiefs III 151.26. 

-[x"]sta down to ground: la’x’staix to fall 
down to floor; nepstai Z to throw (stone) 
down to floor. 

-[g’aajcela, [g’e]tela above; k!wetia tela to 
stick on (body) R 1135.97; te kwelacela to be 
hanging above R 368.3 (tek"-). 

=[x]t&@ on top of a long, standing object: 
k!waxt& to sit on top III 182.32; &betod 
to pinch top end X 224.32. 

-ba end of a long, horizontal object: dd °x"ba 
to see point III 91.32; .!é t!exbala to have 
sea-lions at ends X 71.6; 14 labendala to go 
from end to end III 196.35. 
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-[x"]ia on fire: h&’nx‘tala kettle (h&n-x'.a- 
[e]la vessel on fire); t!8 “qwapiend to put 
stones on fire III 20.8. 

-enx edge: de nxend to take hold of edge III 
10.14; Sama“enxe® youngest child (small one 
at edge) III 45.34. 

=€dzo on a flat object: t!é “bedzod to step ana 
flat object X 101.18; ale wedzewe& sea 
hunter on flat (i.e. in sky, Orion). 

-sgem on & round object: me lsgem white on sur- 
face III 61.26; &18“g'emsgem dressed skin 
blanket X 57.3 (see also -gem face; -sgem 
classifier of numerals). ~ 

-a off, away from; after vowels m, n, 1, -w&: 
laA“wi to go off from road; sopa la to chop 
off; t!6°sod to cut off. 

With other suffixes: 1&’wels to go out 
of house; 18°&sta to go out of water III 
356 6; Smo%ts!& la to unload III 55.33; 
g°&°x€wega to come out of inside; 1&°wegod 
to take off from forehead (-[ g‘] iu forehead); 
dex€welt!a°lix to jump out of room III 97.29; 
Emo Xtod to unload canoe X 103.26; dex&wezto’s 
to jump down out of III 279.15. 

-[x"]s€ across: .sd°ps&end to chop across; 
Ewl Ewe&lx’s& cut up entirely X 155.32. 
g°&"xs€a to come ashore III 371.37. 

-agies back and forth: n&“pagies to throw ball 
back and forth. 


Also 


2. Special Locatives 


=[g" Jeg’a inside a hollow object. 

-[k"]e€&ya top of surface: crepeyend&’la to spread 
over top of box; SnemA k‘e€ yee level on top. 

-ents!es down to beach: le nts!es to go---III 
80.21; .é°Zentsi!e sela to call---III 80.17. 

=ensa under water, in throat: 6° densa again 
under water III 143.19; nege nsela straight 
under water V 477.30. A 

-Ewesdes up from beach (perhaps < &we-€sta=es): 
la “E€sdes to go up---III 211.15; &3°xrosdd’sela 
to carry on back---X 162.15. 

=[x]t!a out to sea: dd’ gwet!a’ la to look--- 

X 117.26; kwadzet!6°d to kick---X 111.1. 

-atus, (=)eXtus down river, down inlet: 
gelgatu’sela to swim---; ga “mxwat0’ sela 
bird's down is coming---} sé wexXtt' sela to 
paddle---. 

-Susta up river: hd’ x€westa to go up river, pl.; 
sé x8west&°la to paddle---. 

-yag’ into woods: 1&“yag" to go---X 186.18; 
18° yag’e 112 to go (to sides) in house III 
386.11. 

-[x"]s®ak*ela into woods: né’ x" sSak*ela to go 
into woods at night C 26:183 8. 

-[&s]ta water, air: axste’nd to put into water; 
SwedaSsta’ cold water III 141.17; a’ 7ta fresh 
water; ma&ita two eat out one fluid i.e. 
out of one dish. 

-[€s] to round opening, eye, door: dH&st6'd to 
wipe eyes; €o€st&“lixY door of house; negettd 
to keep on trail; 18° x"esto to miss a round 
place. 








1@ 
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-qwap fire: t!é“qwap stones on fire; 
ewh “lasqwapelis great fire in world. 
-bag’ flames: nexb& “qwela to have a blaze going 


right up. 
-fla, after vowels, m, n, 1, -wila stationary 


on water: k’ataé “la long object adrift; 
emek’"& “la island (&mek"-Ala round thing on 
water). 

-ayak’ on surface of water: pa “paxwayak’ to 
float on water C 26:82.105. 

-amak’ on surface of water: ©ya&“yak’amak’ rub- 
bish on water (Syak’- bad). 

=amala along bank of river: na “gamala to go 
straight---R 117.10. 

=.e&, =1aeyod moving on water: hé“nere& to 

“shoot on water (hani-); me ‘ns®acafyod to 
try on water C 26: 51.77. 

-!a, -!a€lod on rock: y&q!wa to lie dead on 

~ pock III 154.12; g&p!4 “lod to pour out on 
rock III 179.8; k!wa’g aatla to sit down on 
rock X 105.25. 

-!s on ground: k!wa&s° to be seated on ground 

“X 173.22; Sw&tels to lead on ground X 4.5; 
la‘wels to go out of house III 19.8.- 

=is open space, bottom of sea, world, beach, 

tn body: kiwedzI’s to sit on beach (k!wes- 
to sit, pl.); g&p!&“lis to upset on beach; 
g'e“ldes long-breathed; Smegwi’s round 
thing in stomach. 

=i¥ floor of house, in house: legwi “xX fire in 
house (leq’-); S&x®&“1iz to put on floor 
III 137.37; kwe&li ZY to lie down in house 
(kwel-); tebegwi“lk spread out on floor 
V 430.22 (Lep=k =ix=k"). 

=xs canoe: daxs to take aboard III 96.32; 

emo *xsela to load canoe III 78.38; gepiezexs 
to pour into canoe V 473.15. 

=6. into house, into inlet: S&xé“Ltela to put 
into house III 48.27; ho “gwer to enter pl. 
Tey Shek 

=e.resela shoreward: da be.resela to tow 
ashore (dap-). 

-e.! going along (with -!s on ground, -!a on 
rock): ge “lpec!e “sela to pull canoe up along 
ground cre along bank of river); 
g&“set!ala to walk along rocky shore C II 
116.6; 1&“Lt!esela to go to all houses. 

=XLO branches, leaves, body hair: .!& gwexto 
red-haired; ha“nxtod to put in branches of 
tree III 278.31; Sawd°x.to big-leaved 
R 258.68. 

-{x* Jsiu mouth of river: we “nx’siu deep at---; 
o°x"siwe® mouth of river III 29.3. 

-{x" liu top of hill, bank of river; 14°x"eyud 
to go up to top C 26:213.40. 

~[g" Jig bank of river: mA “k"&ge® next to--- 
III 180.23; k!wa“g’&gend to sit on---III 30.6 

=xsek’a outside front 7 house: k’ !&dexsek’ela 
to have painting on---III 186.27; 
hora“ gexse *k'a to listen in front of house 
C 26:124.84 (< =xs=ek’a ?) 

~[g"lts, -[g"d)a.us roof: e“lg’Hs ballast on 
roof R 183.9; 1&“g"&s to go about on roof 
CX 273.31; 18“g’a&is to go up to roof 
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C 26:181.244. 

=aq crotch: Saw&’ge® crotch of tree; g'I’g’aqala 
to have teeth in crotch III 96.17 (special 
for female sexual organs). 

=efno at someone or something passing by: 
nebe “€nod to throw (stones) at passer-by 


_(nep-). 
=g iu bow of canoe: xwedeg’i°wala to have stick- 
ing out at---III 143.26; a g iwe® bow of canoe 
III 127.42. 
3. Parts of Body as Locatives 


(=)xL& head: Smeldzexci’la to have something 
turning on head X 114.12; né°Xex.k’x"eid to 
begin to show head III 143.10. 

-[glem face: &me’lgem white-faced, £éxamé “la “la to 
have on face III 271.24; Saratne’ mgem *mgem with a 
wolf's face. 

-[ge]manu head: g’e la’ gemanu head of 
grizzly bear; s&° semanu head of spring salmon. 
-[ glemY mask: kwe “nxwe mY thunder- 
bird mask III 16.1; &me°lgem* mountain 
goat mask III 98.12. 
-nucem temples < nut-[g]lem; see no- 
Pp. 

--tem® ya cheek: n&°&wem&ya to cover cheek with 
blanket; pec!e m&ye® cheek fins of halibut 
R 242.20. 

-!os cheek: €me&1d“s white-cheeked; 6 “p!odzend 
to pinch cheek. 

-[g’ Jiu, -eyu forehead: yexwi’ wee dancing- 
headdress; 4x6" wala wala to have on forehead 
III 19.6; yereyod t “d to tie on forehead; 

18" weyod to take off from---III 22.2. 

=ato ear: g'e”ldato long-eared; gw& sdéatala 
to.turn ear to III 81.43; hé°lata to lend 
ear III 217.37 (héz-). 

-!a ear: wes&wedéa ear is cold (€wed- redupli- 
cated with inserted s);té°stek!wa_ ear pen- 
dant (ték"- to hsng); &8s€ap!o'd to pinch ear 
(Sp-). 

-[€s]to eye, also door, round opening: kw&” stod 
to spit into eye III 95.30; &axstd°d to open 
door III 15.6. 

=izba nose (< =ix-ba): gwa” wibe® raven nose 
~~ II 129.41; .& gwixbend to shove against nose 
III 349.20. 

-igenisba inside of nose: dd“deq!wege nisba to 


look into nose CX 103.15; € 8" wasgenisbe 
nostrils.°° 


(=)exsta mouth, opening of a bag, vessel: 
ts!a@° maxstend to point at mouth; ha’® lamaxsta 
to eat quickly pl. C III 328.29; 
be€nk’ !3°desxste® lower lip R 446.13; 
ma “g'exsta®lix close to mouth (opening, door) 
of house X 5.38; begwexsta’ man's voice 
(mouth). 

-[s]x°& tooth, sharp edge: €wA lasx"& big-tooth 
(lynx); t!é Sx ti8 sx’& stone-edged III 96.18. 

-!xo neck: genxa qenxa la to have around neck 
~ (qex" -!xo-ala) III 167.28; k"!pp!exd“d to 





0p, Boas was not certain of the 5g in this form. 
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embrace around neck X 121.38. 
=e.!xo in mouth (see -er into): 
ts!egé “Ltexod to throw into mouth III 
359.13. 

=endzem throat (< =ens=em): 
throat. 

-ap! neck: S&x&“p!ala to have on neck III 19.6; 
g’ep!@“ctelod to tuck into neckpiece III 
39.3. 

Also: following, behind: t&wap‘elis to 
stand behind on beach. 

-[x" se€yap! shoulder and arm above elbow: 
wix'sey&é p!ala to carry on shoulder III 
57.16. 

-[x"]ts!ana hand: t!é“semx’tsiana stone-handed 
III 131.32; S&xst!&“nend to put on hand. 
-!bo, -!pela chest: ge&mxotiabétye left side 
of chest C II 48.17; té k!wepela to have 

hanging on chest R 208.10. 

=ek’ela, =eg’e® back: @adé“g’e& back sinew 

V 487.4; mené“g’end to strike back (mex’-) 
Also: 16“g’a to follow; .!6"beg’a to 
roast afterwards; n&“gek’ela to drink 
afterwards III 41.25. 

-k’ k* telq(ela) front of body, lap: g ‘es :elgend 
to put in lap V 478.25. 

=&bedzee leg below knee: &&“dabedze& sinews at. 
heel. 

-sago penis: md°x"segewak" with tied---III 
138.11 (mdk"- to tie). 

-pteg’a shin: gex” ‘end to put ring around 
shin III 89.37. 

-k*&x"ee knee: cemk"&“x"e& with scabby knees 
77% 358.41. 

-[x"]sis foot: &&"psidzend to pinch foot III 
96.3; t!é°psisela” to wear shoes CX 281.32. 

-k* k’tées, =6s in body, in front of body: 
gi ik’ idedzeé what is in body C II 42.4; 


ge “Enek’ !&e“sela or “enefe’sela salmon 
with spawn in body ro =es). 


-[g'lit body: xo’sit to sprinkle body III 
105.38; S’gwite® body III 202.24; &e°k*itela 
well grown (tree) V 496.6; tié“semg it 
stone-bodied III 200.9. 

-[x‘]dzatmo in front of body; k’a’x'dza®mod to 
Place dish in front of, V. 429.23. 

-[k'] !en body (of man, log, etc.) (relating 
rather to surface of body): &me°lk’!en 
white-bodied; le “mlemx®wenx’€id body gets 
dry all over V 483,6; g'I'k"!endala to put 
on a log III 272.33; €a’lak’!en able-bodied 
III 208.39; -g'exXten along a line; 
m&“g*eX®ene& close to a line R 67.56. 

dé “g'eX®end to hold (a rope) C 26: 
202.97. 

-!eq in mind: 6 “k“‘egels to feel good III 
123.12; g'i’g’&e’gela to think; &ne“&nk’!- 
ex€id to begin to say in mind fives to 
think) III 184.3. 


td “bendzem speck in 


[TRANS. AMER. PHIL. soc, 
4, Limitations of Form 


Generally used with numerals 

=ok" human beings: ma&l16°k¥ two persons III 
~~ 48.21; g’end° how many persons? 

-xsa flat: &ne’mxsa one (day) III 18.2; 
many (leaves) R 298.51. 

-ts!ag long: md°ts!aq four long ones III 10.12; 
€&“xatsiagas number of long ones C III 
162.15. 

-ts!axsta, =g’ezts!axsta movement ina 
long path: héba%ts!axsta it goes right 
through C 26:20.113; &ne’mp!enats!axsta (to 
call) only once along street of village 
CG F3E 238.21. 

~Sgem, -Sem round, on surface: ha’ msgemd to hold 
round th thing in mouth C 26:13.6; &&xse "md md to 
put down round thing R 485.38; pie te’ lxelasgem 
woolen blanket (fog on surface) R 691.8. ~ 

-sgeSmak” tribe: sek’ !a°sge€mak!wes five tribes 
in one village. 

-den finger-width: &ne“mdenx’sa one finger- 
width through V 491.6. 

-pienk’ fathom, span: &&.ebd°p!enk” seven spans 
R 110.34. 

-pien(a) times: ne’ mp!ena once; &ne° mp!anir to 
stay in house one day. 

-xwaf&s days: hé ZXop!enxwa&s the right number of 
days III 355.26. ; 

-[x" ]sayuk" bundle: 
R 263.66. 

-[x*] sok" five pairs of blankets: ma&itso’ ku 
two five pairs (i.e. ten pairs of blankets); 
also the tenths in each hundred: 
€ne mx’ sogweg’iu one hundred and ten. 

Also: &@°x*sok" handsome III 48.29 

-ok!wema pairs: sek’ !a k!wema five pairs 

~~ (< ok"’-!ema). 

-x.a, -exra dish: ma&%ex.a” two dishes R 516.14; 
Eneme xta one dish V 434.3. 

-x"eyu, strings of fish: &ne’mx"eyu one---. 

-dzeg hole, &nemdztq one---; wa dzéq size of 
---V 332.24. 

-_fx’] dzekwata layers; &ne’ mx’ dzekwata one---. 

-[x"]dzekw(ela) one way: &ne mx‘dzexfwi' d tide 
begins to run one way. 

-!emk’a at a time: &n&° 2tnem&e mk’a one at a 
time. 

-!5€x" price (also verb): 
(many) priced. 


g:8"xsa 


Ene’ mx’ sayuk" one bundle 


qia&yd° x" high 


5. Temporal Suffixes 


-o¢, ~wed remote past: 


geyo x long ago III 12.4; 
Eo" mpe weX the late father; g & x&wezen I 
came long ago III 142. 19. 

-x"€id recent past: &ax®A" Sax x&id see where he 


had been III 42. 4; g&’sax’s 
(about a week ago); 
walk. 
-. future: 16” gadec he will have a name III 
19.1; xwa’k!wena a future canoe III 83.33. 
-x’de transition from present to past: 
wa’ Zdemx'de what he had said III 25.4; 


g& “sax’fid he went 
ga “sSidex’ Sid he took a 
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‘wa xemg usta .ex'de it had been rising on 
the water (and disappeared) C II 36.6. 
~ayadzeé waX used to be, to do: Lé “q!enoxwa *- 
yadzeSwax used to be a canoé-builder 
R 616.53. ; : 
=a(y)ag’ox to have been done: te gayag oF one 
who had made e canoe. 


6. Suffixes Forming Transitive Verbs 


-a after verbs expressing a static or intransi- 
~ tive concept -a forms active verbs: té“gwix 
to hang in house, té’gwitagq he hangs it up 
in the house; 16 megweg i°t it is all over 
body, le megweg i “tag he puts it all over 
body; S&°mx water-tight, 6&°mxa to make 

water-tight. 

Also after nouns: y&’sek" tallow, 
ya’ sekwa to put tallow on. 

When expressing "to gather, to catch" 
it is attached to stems: nekwa” to pick 
salal berries (nek!we’Y salal berry); 
gid ‘sa to catch crabs (g!d"emis). 

-d forming transitive verbs, only after loca- 
~ tive suffixes: 

After terminal m: d: g!en6°pemd to wrap 
around face (suffix -[g]lem). 

After other terminal consonants -end: 
14° bend to go to the end; dz&°k*oxtend to 
rub hind end. 

After suffixes ending in o or 4, after 
-axa down, -g’aatela, -ercela, -re&, -od: 
né*xsod to pull through (n@éx-[x*]s&); 
gex'5 d to take off a ring III 16.10 
(gex'-o-d); dd°x€w&telod to see suddenly 
(ddg'-[g*]&tel-od); &8x&G*.a&yod to put on 
water (€ax-[g"]aax=ref-od). 


7. Aspects 


-a statement of single act or simple condition: 
mex’a’ to strike with fist; g&’ sa to walk; 
ts!e°lgwa to be hot; Sweda_ to be cold. -- 
Also nominal: leqwa” fire; g’ela’ grizzly 
bear. 

-[x']&id momentaneous, inchoative: Swe “nx’€id 
to hide; g&°s&id to start walking; c!ep!t’d 
to start climbing. 

-£la, -ala all actions implying multiplicity, 
repetition or continuity; often formal end- 
ing as in: werela” to hear III 11.10; 
de“nxela to sing; S&nqwela to be cloudy, 
which do not occur with simple a suffix. 

0° x.osdé“sela to carry on back up the 
beach, one person, but an action requiring 
many steps R 215.54; mex’ela’ to strike with 
fist continually i.e. to drum; dexwa’ to 
jump, dexwela” to jump up and down; ts!ema’ 
to point, ts!emA°la to point continuously, 
first finger. 

~8%a to be in the position of performing an 
act: x'd° sa¥@ to be at rest III 274.7; 

d&’%a to be holding III 16.5; Swen&“Xa to be 
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in hiding III 161.2. 

== nakwela gradual, continued motion, one after 
another: té ‘gwe€na “kwela to hang one after 
another; pe niefna “kwela to grow stout gradu- 
ally; g&“&na“kwela to walk along III 115.3. 

-naxwa sometimes: 14 ‘naxwa to go sometimes (he 
would go) III 11.3; x‘ eyasnaxwa place where 
he would disappear from time to time III 
28.8. 

-[x]dala to be habitually: 
oneself habitually. 

-k’a repetitive: 18°x"lak’a to go again and 
again. Stems ending in consonants except m 
repeat the stem: mé°xmexa to sleep again ~ 
and again. 

-—s, -s continuously: memé “xes to sleep con- 
tinuously, all the time. 


*“velx'dala to hurt 


8. Number of Human Beings 


-x’datx" plural of verb and possessive for human 
beings, 2d and 3d persons: S&x&6 “dex daex" 
they took C II 360.14: la’xes g’6°x"“daexw&os 
at your (pl.) house C II 388.25. 

Probably related to Bella Bella -idex" 
and Kwa -!enox". 


9. Modes 


-o& hypothetical: gaso® we.a’so&i.of if you should 

_ be asked C 26:158.13. 

-~lax, -laxsd potentiality. 

-ne®a : g & xne&sre& I wish he would come! 

-[x"]dela past optative: g’a’x’dela I wish it 
would have been this; (probably < .x*de + 
imperative la). 

-x" exhortative: gwa’lax'ents do not let us do 
so! 


10. Passive 


-so& passive of verbs governing objective form: 
L6"Slalasc&® he was invited; le hal&’ gas& 
than he is paid R 670.92. 

=Em passive of verbs with instrumental: 

h&1& “gemaxa mi mayuYtsila it is paid to the 
midwife R 670.92. 

=ayu is used like =em: h&mg"1I“laSyuxa g‘o “kwelote 
it is given to eat to the tribe III 7.6 
(also used as nominal). 

-Z passive of verbs expressing sensations and 
mental actions; also sensations produced by 
outer actions: dd°gweX to be seen C II 98.13; 
&a°mdeXY to be affected by a furuncle; 
legwe'X---by fire. 

=ano passive parallel to =ayu: axSstano to be 
put into water R 110.40; 449.61 (also used 
as nominal; see p. 242). 


ll. Restriction of Subject 
-[x']san&la some---: ‘ts!ex'g!a°x'san&la some of 


them are sick; hd’ x"sanalag’e liz some of 
them vomit in house M 692.10. 
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-amengwela some---; k’!¢ 1x’amengwela some are 
unripe R 269.2. 


12. Nominal Suffixes 


-e&, =e&, -ie the object made by means of an 
action:°* k‘!a’teeéa painting R 458.57; 
xwe lte& a mark R 85.67. 
xe wee mat (Xex"-); nege’ 

(=straight in back) C II 48.1 
€wa’tste dog C II 10.4 
(Swas-); ZO“giwe dish (log¥-). 

-tene& present participle, quality: q!ad"net 
finding X 4.36; k’3°q!wene® condition of 
being broken; &@°x’sok!wene® quality of 
being pretty R 791.75; tsied&“q!ene® woman- 
hood. 

-!enox¥ actor: 916 “SwenoxU sea-hunter 
( €&&16x¥-) V 496.2; saek!we“nox"Y meat-carver 
Iii ®@.i- 

Also for tribal names: &€ma“enox¥? what 
tribe?; dz&°wadeenox" tribe of Dz& “wade. 
-bes fond of: n&xbes drunkard (n&q-); 
€8°axalabes fond of work; m@é“mxbes fond of 
sleeping (méx-). 

-!es; -ts!€s, -g!es excelling in---: dd“deg!wes 
with keen eyesight; dd°xts!es a seer, 
prophet; €a “mYqg!es excelling in a different 
kind of behavior CX 171.12. 

=elk" doing habitually: n&°gelk” drunkard; 
haeme“1lkK" eater. 

-elg'es one employed as: x6.“selg’ es---sprinkler 
X 4.8; d& “dog! walelg’es watchman III 228.12. 

-k'!8£ assistant, to assist: d& “deqwelak’ !e® 
guide of a blind person. 

-ot, -wet fellow---: gd “*kwelot house _mate; 
eKemA Xalot playfellow X 201.4; g°é°x®wet 
fellow chief. 

-mp relationship: 


“e& mid-night 


SOmp father; negwe mp parent- 
‘versus child-in-law; g inp (< g“is-mp) 
wife's sister. 

-nuk" having (also verb): 


sa “semnuk" having 
children III 45.7; 

=ad having (also verb): L 6 “gad having a name 
III 19.1; k’!é “dad having a chief's daughter 
III 133.6. 


=id the one by whom one is owned as: q!& gwid 
master (the one by whom one is owned as 
slave [q!ak"-]). 

=k" past passive participle: 1!6 “bek" roasted 
III 155.22; legwi "1k" fire made in house 
III 187.25. 

=em instrument, passive (cp. p. Labe’m 


270): 


peg III 79.13; q!e°mdem song III 15.6. 
=ayu instrument, passive (cp. p. 270): dé “gwayu 


piledriver III 100.9; ©18“bayu instrument 
for digging 

=ano instrument, passive (see p. 241): 
wese ‘g’ano belt; ha‘nx‘.ano kettle. 

-[x ]sa& yas instrument used in connection with 
some activity: te “xsaSyas tools for canoe- 
building. 


1 
ator the conditions of a static verb? [F.B]. 


€axnu’k¥ owner III 103.12. 
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-_[g']i¥ reason: la’g"i¥ reason of going; 
Lé “Slalag’i¥ reason for inviting III 31.37. 


-Len cause of---; ya “xten property (cause of 
distributing property); yd ‘laxtien sacred 
song (cause of singing---) X 69.30. 

=anem obtained by---: ha ‘ntanem ntanem obtained by 
~ shooting III 138.25; q!& k ovanem (q!ak¥- 
OL- -anem) obtained by obtaining a slave 
III 136. 25. 

=inet obtained by---: 
trolling dok™-) 

=ens obtained unexpectedly (see =ag’ensa): 

b& “gwens visitor; k'!é“wens obtained by es- 
caping, i.e. a runaway slave found X 197.5. 

-s€anaY main part: xwa“xUsSanat body of canoe. 

~mut refuse: sd “yapmut chips (sop-); 
g'o’g’axYmut ruins of a house III 146.8. 

-s€o piece of remains of: bex¥s&d° skeleton, 
~~ trunk of body. 

=as place of---: 1!6 “bas cormorant rock III 
~~ 369.29. (L138 p-); ‘s@ “was place where one 
paddles III 129. . 

=xek" place where there are many---: 

816 “Swadzexekwela spruce patch R 111.4. 

-[x"] dem time of---: ha&&mx'de“m time of eating; 
186 “.dem time of entering III 106.22; 
€wh°sdem time. 

-[x* ]def&mix¥ place in house: kA’ sdeemiY 
Place for shredding cedarbark R 127.42. 

-[x"]de&ms place outside: g°d°xYdeems 
village site III 51.22. 

-[x"]de&ma place used for a purpose; 
nex’de&ma” steaming place; k!wé°lasde&ma’ 
place for (fire in) feast house R 766.98. 

*]de “mk"!en dress: 

-e€nak" country lying in a certain direction: 
€n&“leSnak" southern country X 144.7; 
qwé Qqwé se®nak" far side III 11.2. 

=atsie receptacle: wi°tnats!e war canoe III 
129.25; na “gatsie drinking vessel, cup III 
20.10. 

-(a)s, -(a)dzet side of flat thing: ts!ekwadze’s 
short side; Sne 1 “1- daze® up-river side. 

-!enx season. ts!&“q Qienx s season of winter cere- 
monial; x°&°Smaenx season of scarcity of food 
CX 284.40. 

-alas, material: 
paddles. 

-dzes, -es piece of---, belonging to: g!wa’xdzes 
part of hemlock tree V 347.13; sad°xUdzes 
piece of a board; g’d‘xwes, belonging to a 


house. 
-!dze& number: p!edze“S number of potlatches 


(ptes-) 

-Emes, -Sems useless part: tse’ 1lxmes hailstones 
III 121.24; dena’s€mes useless part of cedar 
bark (i.e. cedar tree); s&°l&edanatems plant 
of Polystichum munitum. 

-k’e& favorite place: k!wak’é°& favorite seat. 

-pieg stick, tree: &ma‘x¥ potlatch pole; 
ye 2piegenda’la to tie to a stick III 158.72. 

-[a]&ano rope, line, something attached to---: 


seg’&”ano harpocn line V 493.19; mA’ g‘dano 


dd“gwinet obtained by 


sé°xwalas V 496.5 material for 
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a line next to---, attached next to V 493.26. 

=atno parts of plant. 

-asde dried meat of ---: s&’sasde---spring sal- 

mon III 225.32; b&’kwasde flesh of man III 
32.1. 

-ga, -gas woman: leqwa’ga brain woman III 
48.23; ©& Yostagas young woman R 616.61. 

-!'axsem woman of a tribe, wife of one practic- 
ing an occupation: Swi “k” !axsem Awik’ !enox 
woman ; 6alé “Swaxsem wife of sea-hunter 
R 638.22. ; 

-em a frequent nominal suffix: t!@ sem stone; 

sh ’sem children; k’ ‘ele “m tongue. 

-nem @ nominal suffix: g!é°nem many (q!ey-); 

~ gene “m wife (geg’-). 

-Snem, ~!&nem classes of animate beings: 

~ begwh nem man; g'en&’nem child (g'enx-); 

g’B weq!@nem clam. 

-emen, -Smen young of animals: ge lxa®men egg 
(New); k’'!6°k"°!es&men childless woman; 
g’i’gamen born in a chief's family. 

-k'!em sign of ---: yu’k'!em sign of wind; 

Syl ’x"k’!em bad sign. 

-olem nominal suffix: Ye&1d°lem death; 816 lem 
ballast (€a&l- firm). 

-!6mas, -!Omas, -!ema class of objects: 
ts!é“ts!ek!we’mas shell-fish C 26:61.113; 
6nd SneSwe mas berries (&ndx¥- blueberry); 
k''e’ts!e’mas of the kind not belonging to 
~--C 26:55.17. 

-deq effluvia of mouth and nose (2): 
saliva. 

=tn nominal suffix: .!é°x€en sea-lion (u!éx- 

a dzafwe’n silver salmon (dzax¥-) 


kwé “sdeg 


ust color); 
\ 
body?). 


r 
=ina, =inas nominal suffix: gwa€wina raven 


6.13 (gwax"-); tamt’nas squirrel 


-a&m plants: gwaé gwelta&m fireweed (Chamerium 

~ angustifolium) (gwelt- flame); k‘!&°k*!osa&m 
truthiopteris spicans (k*os- to fold); 

hellebore (€ax"-). 

-ole, sole used part of plant: ha“baxsole fruit 
of Ribes echinatum; €axso‘le. 

=ane&(?), -!ane® in names of animals: ba gwane 
skate; met!a“ne& horse clam. 


13. Verbs 


‘Lila to make: 1.!6“nag"ila to make oil; 
. & “‘wayugwila to make a salmon weir. 
*‘|sila to take care of: c!a“t!opsila to take 
roasting; ha“&mex’sila to cook food 
eAT IT; 
rm a ceremonial (generally noun: 
performer): hawi “lkwelaY cedar dancer 
(wI1k"); p!8“sala¥ potlatch dancer (p!es-). 
-!6xsd to desire: Sax&6°xsd to desire to do 
III 17.3; n&“qg!exsd---to drink. 
“Ot to obtain: mé “gwatot to obtain seals; 
gieyd“t to obtain many III 139.36. 
-:a to endeavor, to try, to be ready to: 
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d&” dog!wa to try to see; xw& xwak!wa to try 
to get a canoe; Sw& EwiSlot!a to try to get 
all C II 10.30. 

- [g*e]& yala to go to look for: tid’ tlesefyala to 
go to look for stones; ha“hang’e® yala to go 
to look for a vessel. 

-anoma to come to---: sé xwanoma to come to 
paddle; q!&“noma to come to find M 709.6. 

=té& ye, =te€we to do while---: &né'g’ete&we to 
say while---III 285.6. 

=ag'ensa to meet while---: &e°axalag’ensd---at 
work (see -ens found by chance). 

-ene& to go to visit home, relatives: g’d" kwene® 
to go to visit father-in-law (lit. house); 
weq!wa’ sene---sibling of opposite sex. 

-mala to walk: q!é mala many walk III 16.2; 
wa0 “xweméla several walk together III 44.19. 

-oYela continued motion in one direction: 

&6° k*!otela to be going up III 126.40; 
€n& “loYela going down river, south III 125.7 
(see =o direction). 

-[k] ‘ala to continue noise, -[k’]!eg‘aY to 
begin noise: de’ nxk’!ala noise of singing 
III 11.10; hé' k“!eg’ax it sounds that way 
III 443.33. 

-xa to say: mA“lexa to say "m&“le" III 34.27; 
ye “xa to say "yé" ITI 35.40. 

-dzaqwa to speak: Swi “&ldzaqwa all spoke III 
319.12; 8° dzaqwa to speak again (£ét-). 

=laqwa, =olaqwa to speak:&a&“g"olaqwela to speak 
pleasently; yé “laqwela to sing sacred song 
C It $8.12. 

-x's&(ala) to talk about: gw “gwex' sala to talk 
about R 685.70. 

-qgia to feel: pd“sg!a to feel hungry III 36.38; 
€6“dzeq!ala to feel wrong III 30.34. 

-gies, -k’!es to eat: ge lgies to eat first. 

-g° to eat: g’eg’a’ wexg’ to eat clams; 

taqia’ mdzex"g" to eat salmon berries. 

-p!a (to sense) specifically: to taste: &8°x'p!a 
sweet. 

-piala to smell: 6°x"p!ala sweel smell. 
-pi!a¥to to sense by eyesight: 
g'e lp!axto to see first X 197.2. 

=alisem to die of inner troubles: xwe lyalisem 
to die of longing III 382.27; giw& yalisem 
---crying III 367.35. 

-sdana to die by outer force: &n& “lasdana--- 
weather (i.e. by drowning at sea) III 251.42; 
also po’sdana---hunger III 21.6. 

-geno to be affected by sickness, bodily attack; 
yex’qeno”’ to get sick quickly R 1216.87. 

-elqela to think of: s&’k*elgela---spearing; 
heYe“1gela to feel right (see: -!&q in mind). 

-aSmala to quarrel about: sd “pafmala---an axe; 
k* !elkwa®mala---a digging stick. 

=ak’a to happen (?): €0°dzak’a it happens 
wrongly (=to die). 

-!od to bring: Swi’k*!od to bring a long object 
leqwao"d to bring firewood; t!&’qwaod to 
bring a copper III 110.3. 

-!aqg(ela) to carry along: sd“p!age an adze 
carried along. ° 


-aga to pass one: p!e.&ga to fly past; ga" xaga 
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o step over one to the next one following 

see -aga p. 237). 

-aganud: &’taganud to pass behind 
houses (-no side) 

-agod to pass further: €8°k* !agod to 
ede higher x 179- 323; nominal: -agawes 
extreme: gw& “ gawes extreme north end. 

-mala, -mo to move in company: g:é°mala many 
walk together; wad°x"muce® several go in 
company on sea. 

With =g"el-: kwa“x’elem&“tye smoke 
drifting away C 26: 160.156. 
“aa to arrive: se ng && to arrive at a plan, 
C II 24.23; 18’g’aacas he arrived on roof 
C 26:181.244. 

to travel by---: 
canoe. 

-Swatela to carry: 
basket. 

-x‘e la, -x’Hla to be moving: g!wé “lax’ela to 
move about (like crawling insects); 
L!a°sx*&la to go out to sea C 26:148.34. 

-ela to live at---: ts&xisela to live at 
Tsa’xis (Ft. Rupert). 

=ala to repeat an action in return: 
to throw round thing back (nep-). 

=sdenag to work while---: k!wa&’k!wasdenag to 
work sitting R 187.21. 

=yus always doing---: n&“beyus always throwing 
stones (nep-). 

-([z*) atla, -[k']atla to act precipi 
ts!&°ttela to split precipitately 
wewe ng'a&la to drill (wen-). 

> able to be---: bé “baxSema can be 

be “nb&éema can be fitted (ben-); 


to 
( 


-tsen xwa “xUtsen to travel by 
tsen xXwe x tsen 


lexéwa’tela to carry a 


n&“nabala 


tately: 
(tstet-); 


follow suit: p!&p!taveena to fol- 
flying, i.e. to join others that 


to try to be, do something in relation 
someone; only with tentative - ia: 
€ ate “x'q!enfwa to try to get on good terms 
with some one. 
=[g°]erala to wear: 


shirt. 


ha"hixag’erala to wear a 


-boxva to pretend: 
cry III 155.34. 

-atmenga to feign a motion: m&“méx’a€menga to 
make motion of striking with fist (mex’-). 

-ogwiY to intend, mean to---, to expect: 

Ené “k"ogwiY to mean to say, to expect that 
someone will say. 

-!dzek" to do before doing something else; 
first---: k"!6°k"!eeldzek" to shake off 
berries before---; hd “hats!edzek" to count 
before---. 

-k’en, -k’ena to be somewhere at the same time 
with something else; also; to do to some- 
body else also: m&’m&xk’en vessels are there 
also (mex-); y& yag!entk’ena to talk to 
someone else also. 

-amas to cause: 7e&lA*mas to kill (cause to 
die) C II 32.12; dd°qwamas to cause to see 


qiw&° sabozva to pretend to 
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(to show) R 1235.80. 

=08so to cause accidentally: e “Eso to cause 
a death accidentally; ye‘l to hurt 
someone accidentally.32 

-(x°] siwe& to have to do something on accoun 
circumstances: ya ‘g!eg"a¥tsiwes to have 
compelled) to talk. 

=x.tefya to take by force: xwe ngwexrefya 
take child (bride) by force; d&°xreSya 
take away by force CX 206.13. 

-tela to order: ya clela to order to ti 
=ema, -Sma to play (see =em diminutive): 
dz&“dzatmedzema” to play burying on beach 
(dzem=es); h& “héncema to hunt a little. 

-x"es, -x's to be like, to act like: & I’gexx'es 
to act like a chief; hé gwé‘x’s to be like 
that R 1258.38. 

-akU¥, -akwela to be apart in time or space: 
Enexwaa kwela it occurs at short intervals 
of time; Snexwaa°k" close together. 

-[g'liséla, -[g‘] isawee; -!ayala, -sdla to 
leave behind, left behind; &a“1€akwesaéla 
to have blood running out of wound; 
€4“l€akwesawe the blood left over after 
running out of wound; Emek! wa “Syala to 
round thing on rock; Smegwexs&a la to ] 
round thing in canoe. 


f 
e (lv 
€ \y 


14. Adverbs and Adjectives 


=em diminutive: g’a’g’enlem a little 
(g’end-); ga‘giteaem a little while 
192.57. 

-!em real, really, exclusively: b&°k!wem 
(real man) (bekY¥-); Sw& ‘dafem really 
(Swed-); g°eg’d k!wem a house and nothin 
else. 

-bido® small, sing.: g!&“k*obido& a 
slave III 99.31; nexwa Habido® qu 
III 19.13; é ‘piebidos he pinched 
or the little one pinched C II l 

-meneeéx4 small pl.: Sneé&ne “mge smenex¥ 

imkish III 135.34. 

-o small: g’&“xerel&o little one enter. 

-dze large: .!& “qwadze large copper III 
q!& “sadzek’as a great number of sea 0 

-[x"] sokw(ela) somewhat, ---ish: €&’x"sok¥ 
handsome. III 47.8; qwé *sz° ilax*sokwela to go 
somewhat far; sya “x sogwid uglyish in house. 

-~telxela, -delqwela, -delxela somewhat, ---ish: 

& “x'delg!w& lagas woman talking in a kind 
of womanish way (g*ek"-delg- [k"] !ala-gas); 
eyé’k"!elxela kind of bad day R 203.47. 

=eleg(a%a); =x"ddeleq(a¥a); =eq nearly, like, 
---ish: mele “legaYa, &melx’ddéeleqava 
whitish; 16 “beg!ala it sounds like hollow 


C 26:79.136 (lop-eqg- [k’] !ala). 

-k’as real, really: gi ‘Yak'as really a long 
time III 7.4; ne “nwalak!wenek’asos your real 
supernatural power III 479.11. 

-k’as€o fine and beautiful: .6 gwalak’as®o 
having a fine magic treasure III 111.1. 


1 
i 
a 
2. 


32Dr. Boas was not certain of the g in this forn. 
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-k'inad nicely: de‘nxalak’ina¥ to sing nicely. 
-Aex ugly: wa’ yaeY big, ugly dog; 18 °kadzosx 
“that really bad one X 207.16. 

-afma old and useless: lexa &ma old basket. 

-k in(ala) accidentally: d&“dox"kwinala to see 
by chance. 

-!a¥ easily: x'Il’g!a¥ it catches fire easily, 

“inflammable (see -!ema able to: be’ lba&ema 
can be forbidden, i.e. to be obedient). 

-!ak’ easily: de “lnak” to get damp easily 

TR 281.23 (delx’-). 

<oY completely, exclusively: 1!é “seldoz sun has 

risen completely; Lt “utemgoxy made exclu- 
sively of yew (.!emg-). 

- [x"]deq exclusively by---: du “x'deg exclusive- 
ly by wiping; g’eg’e°1x"deqg---crawling C 26: 
179.166. 

=ak", =ek" in 

“advance in 


advance: &né“g egwi%a to tell in 

house C III 340.23. 

-a%s a little more: y&“yaxwaza to dance a little 

~ more C 26: 25.19 (yex¥-). 

-aesela, -anaga, -andésa, -anés over several in 
order: ma “x anagela to punch one after 
another; ya ‘qwaesela to tell someone to dis- 
tribute in order; y& qwanaesa to give to 
each in order. 

-enek’a¥a, -[®ag]wenek’avYa (from =ek" back?) in 
rows, in piles: h& qewenek’ata to lie on 
belly one on top of another R 245.84. 

-ap! mutually, each other: w& “tap! to ask each 
other; #4 “xwelap!ot fellows in mutual love 
IIE 267.37. 

-[g]o, -[g]éla mutually: f& “wacelagéla to listen 
to each other III 26.10; &na“mok’ala mutual 
friends III 147.20. 

-[x']s& still; only, always: d&“lax’s# 
holding on R 1081.22; ba “gwanemx’s& 
hama “€¥emalax’s& two animals always 
together (ma&z-mala). 

-x8&, -xat! also: d&“x’Sidexaa he also 
III 8.13; he “Sem&laxat! that, it is 
also III 154.3. 

-x't& very: Swi “lax. & very important C II 52.4. 

-k’en too much: 1e14“k"enx"&id to go too far, 
to overdo CX 276.27. 

-Sno€ too much (only second person); 
you come too often. 

-g'8& too---: g!é“g’aa too many. 

-sk", (ks) already, as expected: 
he has come already. 

-gia(la); just, also emphatic: sid “enakwelag!- 
alatma he was just paddling about C II 65.15; 
yu“g!alatem it is exactly this R 189.7; 
sya “x'q!ala altogether bad. 

-x'st! as usual: lat&e’mx’st!as you do as usual 
M 670.7. 

~lag’a immediately, at this moment: gé“lag’ax‘os 
gats g’&“xlag’a&os come at once and come im- 
mediately C II 82 25. 

~lag’it (< lag’a-et) emphasizes one noun in 
contrast to another one: mé “xalag"itas 
gen 18 “lag"i€ let him sleep while I go. 


still 
only men; 
walking 


took 
said, 


ga “x€no& 


*& “x€emsk" 
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15. Source of Information 


-S1(a) it is said: xe’ niela®l very much, it is 
said III 7.3; 14°€lae then, it is said. 

-xent evidently (as is shown by evidence): 
k"!6“Esxent evidently not III 148.15. 

-Seng’a in a dream: la&e “ng’a in a dream it was 
seen that he went X 173 40. 


16. Degree of Certainty 


-g’anem perhaps: sd “gwanem you perhaps III 
146.28. 

-ana probably: 14 na&em probably C II 10.12. 

-lax potentiality: ye lkwalaxt. you might be 
hurt III 29.35. 

(-laxsd potentiality, past): &nd°&nel&"laxsden 
those who would (might) have been my brothers 
GC IE 164.2. 

-dz& emphatic certainty: ladz@’ten I am going to 
go III 146.7; yidza“cemxent evidently, it is 
certainly this one III 55.38. 

-x"st!88k" seemingly, it seems as though---: 
mé“x€edex’st!aak" seemingly they went to 
sleep (it seemed as though---) C II 32.10. 


17. Conjunctions 


-&m referring to a previous subject of 
sation or narrative. 

-Sm-wis, -®mis and so. 

-tia but, on his part. 

-La but. 


conver- 


18. Emotional Attitudes 


=e. astonishing!: s&’eta is that you?! 
149.12. 

-xo. behold!: k"!&8“€sxot behold! not III 17.7. 

-!{x]ue (regret): “gwaxtafyox too bad it is 
raining! lax.é“&lax’ox let him go, poor 
thing! ; 

-neést oh if!: g’&°xne€ste& oh, if he would 
come! 

-qgiwenéoxs.a come to think of it!: 1A8°q!weneoxsta 
come to think of it!: 


Tit 


AUXILIARY SUFFIXES 


The initial sounds of suffixes which are 
lost even in those cases in which phonetic laws 
would permit the multi-consonantic combinations 
resulting from their presence presumably repre- 
sent old auxiliary suffixes the meaning of which 
can no longer be reconstructed. This is partic- 
ularly true of x” and g’, while the initial &s 
of -€sta and -€sto may be lost for’ purely 
phonetic reasons. The origin of s in -_[s]e&sta 
which appears after vowels is quite obscure. 

Other auxiliary suffixes, termed 
auxiliary because they modify the meaning of 
the following suffixes, have clearly defined 
meanings: 
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of locative suffixes: yepe mliz 
in a row in the house (yep-1iz 
le m&sta to go into water pl. 
sing.); ©a&xem& “xod to put down 
(Eax&“xod sing. obj.). 
# motion without cessation, away: 
*eZexsa to lift a load out of canoe 
=)xs-a); &xeli Za to take off 
rR 73.78 (ax-([g'] ex=it-a). 
*8a°ZX- motion towards a definite 
ig°afXYila to put vessel down on 
floor; tepia “€lod to spread on rock 
(Lep-[g']a&el-!od); 5 “xreg’da “texsa to put 
@ load down in canoe. 
-wex- to reverse a motion in a certain direc- 
tion: axSwexts!5“d to take out (axts!6“d 
to put into); .é “xewext!4 “liz to call out 
of room. 
aged continued or repeated motion in any 
direction: g& “dzeXtod pl. g& ‘semgeXtod 
to walk in tracks of someone (g&s=[g‘]e2- 
tod, g&s-em=g'ex-tod), C II 22.27; 
ulébex&e “nd to climb tree C II 428.6 


(vep-[g'Je 2-(k'] !en-d). 


PLURAL 


The formation of plura 
irregular. Several processes, 
on reduplication are in use, 
individual variation in the 
This is largely due to 
any plural form at all. 
pressing plurality, such as numeral 
is used, the plural is often omitted. 

Three types of plurality of verbs may 
be distinguished: one indicating several sub- 
jects; a second indicating an action occurring 
at the same time in different parts of a unit; 
and a third, expressing repeated action. 

mede “‘lqwela it is boiling; méemede - 
lqwela many are boiling; mae ‘mdelqwela it is 
boiling in all its parts; mede “lxYmede ‘lqwela 
it is boiling repeatedly. 

te ‘nk’ ela it is sizzling; ela 
many are sizzling; te ntenk’ela it is sizzling 
in all its parts; te nx tenk’ela it is sizzling 
repeatedly. 

pe ‘nk’ ela to move belly out; 
péepe ‘nk’ ela many---; pe npenk’ela to move belly 
out and in in all its parts. 

x i “gala to be on fire; x"i&x"t ‘gala 
many fires are burning; x1 “x‘egala fire is 
burning all over, in all its parts; x‘I “xx‘iga 
it blazes he now and then. 

yexs g!é ‘nemae tse ‘ltselxwex.awa fyasa 
tsé _ for many crabapples sre all over 
the tops of the crabapple trees R 214.40. 

Swi “Eldwe tiét! endzd eye R 79.30, and 
ewi “Sldwe tie nti ‘nt!endzafye R 81.66 all the 
ridges are off, in the former case evidently 
with reference to the single ridges, in the 
latter to the whole surface with its ridges. 


té “Ste ‘nk’ 
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In plurals of verbs expressing human 
activities the suffix -x’daex" is used, not a 
reduplicated form as is done in Bella Bella. 

1. By far the greatest number of plurals 
are formed by reduplication, the 
with the vowel e (1) forming the seeunt 
syllable. When the word begins with a 
usually the e is prefixed. 

begwa “nem pl. be “begwanem man; 

zt “m box; qiwela pl. yaiwe ‘qiwela” 
Snemo’k" pl. EneSn‘mo k” friend; 2° 
*o’k” house. \ 

6’dem pl. eo’dem spit; 6’wa pl. 
point of land near village; 4’mosa pl. 
to dec wae, Aawi ‘la pl. 6Sawi la import 
also apsi Z pl. 1. Spsiz side in house. 

On the whole the accent remains on the 
syllable of the unreduplicated word, although 
the reduplicated syllable has at least Aq 
dary accent when the stem ha form =: 
Exceptions are &na‘la pl. &ne“Snala ore dl 
pl. ne “En&gee mind, and derivatives like 
pl. ne “nagad song-leader (= having mind) 

2. Many words of the type cv¥c 
plurals by repeating the long vowel in 
duplicated syllables and 
vowel. 


serone 
: On 


as the 


n 


form 
orm 


shortening the 


ba’ bagwem pl. ba’ bebagwem boy; fog 
An 8 Oo 7 aun 


pl. de “Sdegwayu, or de&de gwayu pile driv 
do~ gwayu pl. do “degwayu trolling line; do an 
! ; \ 4 7 
pl. do degwe? seen; (do~ deg:wes seer); dz& qwa 
pl. dz&°dzeqwa evening; ts!a Sya pl. ts!a ts!e&ya 
See _ C2tgve Bs LSS “Se 4S 2S _ US.5 @ys 
hiding place (New) ; ts!a“Sya pl. tsta’ts!e®ya 
1 uu Sg ee 
younge brother, na walak"™ pl. na nawalak¥ 
upernatural power; no’mas pl. no“nemas old 
pl. g i’g’egd&me® chief; 
g’ Og egwe’yu foot; k*S°x4s®end 
Rs end _to break to pieces; 
“fa k tayu (< e Bk ic veyu) 
ct k’ !etstenaq (k 


r 


knife; 
!E- 


tolenad, 


k* te €k’ !es€o privilege; k*’!ék" pl. 

carving; kwA’g’ux pl. kwa kweg‘uz the (four) 
Kwa°g'u¥ tribes; g&nur pl. ga ‘ganur night; 
ga Layu pl. g& “gerayu fish-hook; gw& "ewina * 
ewe ” gweSwina raven; go _gwemes pl. £8 “gegwemet 

or gego“gwemes face; gé“nu. pl. gé *genuc 
pillow; xwa“k!wena pl. xw&°xwek!wena canoe. 

3. Words of the type cvmce* form plurals 
by repeating cvm with accent on the first syl- 
lable or by repeating the first consonant with 
e, retaining the accent on the stem. According 
to the general treatment of vm as a long vowel 
this would be equivalent to @ type cYcTc*. 

ha ‘nufenox" pl. ha ‘n€ant!enox" hunter; 
ha ‘nx‘t ano pl. hé’n€anx‘t ano kettle; 
pe Pe ‘npens €ene€ blisters on body; g’e ng’enanem 
(stem g'enz-) children; kwe 1x®wen pl. 
kwe “‘lkwelxewen grey-bodied; k’e lwanem pl. 
k*e’1lk’elwanem something bought; k‘e 1x‘sem pl. 
k’e”" 1k"elx'sem to be run over by car; x‘e ldayu 


D3tsia‘teta 


a to try to stretch, from ts!a‘sa. 
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pl. x *e‘lx’eldayu saw; xwe ls&en pl. 
XWELXWE “ls€en withered body; ct! e«°mx4sem pl. 


vie mufemx¥sem (or ciéctemx'sem) to poke. 

~~ words of this type with initial m, &n, 
sn, 1, > ¥ have only reduplication in cé: 

= me’1xwa pl. me€m e’lxwa screw; meelqa’ 
pl. metme&lga’ to sew wood; me ‘lsaza pl. 

mefme ‘lsaia to have the head turned; me" nyayu 
pl. Sme&meE “nyayu measure ; €nefnet “lsa to whine; 
le ‘mx'de&ma pl. lesle “mx de€ma drying rack; 

ye 198 pl. yive ‘1ga te have sore eyes; bye" mza 
pl. syisye ‘mza to split open; yE nk" !ayu pi. 
iye’ nk" 18 sling; wena ‘yu pl. wi wenayu 


auger; we Mgela pl. wiwe ngela; we nx®wen pl. 
wiwe nxéwen made of fir; we lxa pl. wiwe lxa 
wiwe nx®wen we ixa ’ 


to put rope around; €welk’a pl. Swifwe lk‘a 
to put a ring on. 

A great many words are used in either 
form. It seems likely that these differ in 
meaning, those with @ being true plurals, 
those in cvm referring to parts of a whole. 

Se 1x€wen pl. sese’lxeéwen and 
se’lselxtwen twisted body; k-e°ng&lacela, pl. 
k'ik’e’ ngalacela and k’e “nk’e ngalacela atten- 
=a of cannibal dancer; k* le" mdzayu pl. 

*“Tik* ts” _mdzayu and k’!«€° mk“! emdzayu adze; 
. tek’ !e° meayu and k*!e° mk !emtayu adze; 
k’!e’nx°wen pl. kik’ !e “nx°wen and 
k fe nk’ !enx*wen log with "matted" grain; also 
k’!emayu adze; k'!e“lp!en twisted body; 
“ge ldzayu painting brush; ge ndzayu adze; 


qie nyayu netting needle; xwe “1t!end to groove 
te mk’ !en scabby. 
Many words of the type cvmc* have only 


body; 


the plural cé-, as: 

*e“mxwa to hang head; g‘e’1x‘a leaky; 
k'!e’mta to notch; k’!e“lk’a to wind; gwe ‘lta 
fire; Xe°nxa green; te mxwa tough; Le’ ngwa 
rotten (wood); t!eng!a’ to poke among. 

Note Le ‘mga yu pl. ce’ mlemg’ayu wedge, 
as] mg@ pl. refle “mga proud. 

Irregular: we nwenzx’ es pl. 
we n€awenyx'es wonderful, incredible (generally 
the Z is suppressed). 

4. Some words with initial unaccented 
& substitute e for &; also in the term for 
“mother." Others prefix e (see p. 246). 

4 a. Prefixed e: 

S8o"ms ms pl. Seo" ms ms man of ordinary 
powers; &&" myaxa pl. Sea m Sea” myaxa to pray; Sane‘s 8 
pl. €8°anes aunt; Saxe “Za pl. &6 “Exe “Za to be 
at a place; ala “z em pl. ©6 al& gem dressed 
deer skin; & wak’ela pl. 6a wak’ela or 
6ea Sea “kela slow in movement; also ©4 waqwe® pl. 
e688 wag wagwe® summer seat. 

4b. Change of a to e: 

Sa€yaso ” » hand; “€e ‘eyaso, also 
fe “atyaso hands; Sapsi “2 one side of house, 
&épsi“z both sides of several houses; Sapsd" diz 
opposite side of house, © &psd° diz opposite 
Sides of several houses; © apsd zZtsidze® foot of 
one side; €epso“ztsidze® one side feet of 
several people. 


abe’mp, pl. e’bemp mother (stem abas-). 
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4 c. Reduplication of initial vowel and 
consonant, only with short & followed by m: 

cami’, pl. €a “me amie small; &a° mle&wenox¥ 
pi. £68 “m&amle® wenox" one who stays at home; 
£8"mlem pl. €& m€amlem toy; a ngwe pl. 

CE “néangwa who?; Sala Ya pl. a l€alata firm 
(but €alsta“la door is firmly closed, pl. 
Se&lst&' la) (€alsta’za to be sound asleep). 

4 d. Expansion of initial short a: 

ee &e"1k" pl. Satye“1k" speaker; © ax"so“le 
pl. €&yax"so x"s0°le evil-tempered person (with 
meaning hellebore, no. pl.); &&’ldzo pl. 

8a6ye “ldzo new flat thing. 

4 e. Reduplication of a 

adi pl. a“ad& respectful address: lord! 
mother: 

5. Many words beginning with an accented 
long vowel and some with initial consonant form 
their plural by insertion of a glottal stop and 
consequent shift of accent. When the word con- 
tains a glottalized consonant following the 
initial vowel, there is only a shift of accent. 

By far the greatest number of words of 
this class are derived from the generalized 
locative stem o- which, before vowels and syl- 
labic consonants takes the form &w- or &w-. 

The form o- has the accent except in 
the following: 

o&8bé “tye, chest; &dza’ ye flat place; 
ofsta* to go straight into water; o&Ssto d to go 
straight into a round opening; o&xa wef neck; 
o&xsde~ tail end; o&x.te.© bottom end. All the 
suffixes involved are weakening, hardening or 
begin with a glottal stop. Suffixes beginning 
with a contract with aw- to 4, for instance 
&“tus < aw-atus. 

The form &€w- is used before all harden- 
ing and softening suffixes and before ~agaweé ;- 
elgawe& space between; the form aw- before in- 
different suffixes, but also before =exste® 
mouth, and =eg’e® back. 

Before indifferent suffixes o changes 
in the plural to o&- with shift of accent re- 
quired by &, although prefixed e with retention 
of accent may be used. 

The forms S&w- and Saw retain before 
indifferent suffixes the accent of the singular 
and the glottalization or lack of glottalization 
of w. The plural is e&w- or e#w-. 

Before weakening or hardening suffixes 
it becomes e Swa- although weakening suffixes 
may use also awa’ -. 

5 a. Words with initial o followed by 
indifferent a0 hg 

opieg’es, pl. ofpie’g’i shin; - o’pteq, 
pl. o&pe” q pole; - “sgeme®, pl. o&sgeme © sur- 
a - 0 ef, pl. ofgwi“ge® bank of river; - 

o"gwiweS, pl. ofgwi’wee forehead; - o’gwides, 
pl. o&gwi’de® body; - o’kwe®ye, pl. ofkwetye~ 
top of box, pile; - okwix’e®, pl. o&kwi’x'’es 
knee; - o’k!wine&, pl. o€k!wi’nes body; - 
o:‘k!iwene&, pl. o°k!wene © one's own body; - 
o kiwaedze&, pl. o&k!wae dze® front of belly; - 
o“gweme&, pl. o€gweme “€ head end; - o ‘xwiis, pl. 
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o&xwi” sharp keel under bow of canoe; - 

° 9 svitre, pl. o&xwi"Sye tooth edge; - o “x téeye, 
o&xUta “ ye top; - o xY¥siwet, pl. o€xUsi “we 

sail of river; - oxYsidzes&, pl. o&xYsi*dzes 

foot of mountain. 

Here belong also: 

o°xsem, pl. o€xse’m grey-haired; - 
o“xtala, pl. o€x.a“la to carry on back; oya 
pl. o&ya” or eo ya slow; o’mas, pl. o€ma’s 
large (New); o& mis pl. o€mi‘s funny fellow; 

o dzarva pl. o&dza ‘Ya or eo dzazva "wrong. 

© be& “bes, pl. o&bé & “se, and o’x.es, pl. 
o&x.& “€ have a curious cH cHange of terminal vowel. 
Their possessive forms are normal: o“ba&yasa 
legwi"z, pl. ofba’é yasa legwi“z end of log. 

The stem o- followed by compound suf- 
fixes follows the same rules: 

o’bazts!anere® (< o-ba-x’ts!ana-.es) 
pl. o8ba ZYts!anere®; point of island (branch 
end on water), o besx&fye, pl. ofbe ‘sx ueye 
sharp (tooth) pointed. 

5 b. Words with initial vowels a, e and 
with initial consonant: 
P &’ bane pl. a®bane” or e€a” bane maggot; 
a “deg’ats!anee pl. atde gz g ats!ane& sinew on 
back of hand; a@“lolag pl. a&lo‘lag new (dish, 
spoon, canoe); a’ lomas pl. a&lo’mas new (ex- 
cept dish, spoon, canoe); a ze®lak" pl. 
a&ze’e lak" newly-made; a“%xwas pl. atzxwa’s 
fresh; a igas pl. a&iga‘s young woman; a ‘ce bes 
pl. a&teb& © point inland; a teg ila pl. 
aS.e “la to go inland; a’.adze€ pl. afi adze ‘s 
place towards inland in house; ara “lels, pl. 
af.a“lels places or things inland. 

€e “k* !enxe€ pl. Sek’ !e°nxe& it is on 
top edge, &8°k !ot!ene® pl. Sek’ !otiene& top 
of long thing; Se gienox" pl. Seq!e ‘nox" prac- 
tice of witchcraft; e semala pl. e&sema la 
wearing abalone on face. 

he “lomas pl. he®lo “mas very; 
he ‘lobazts!ane® pl. he®lo ‘bavts!ane€® servant; 
he “€lo€magem pl. he&lo © magem smaller; he “lok™ 
pl. he&lo‘k" slim-waisted; he Zdzag" pl. 
he&zdza dza“q" B Bella Bella tribes. 

x"i’gela, pl. x"i€x"i’gela blaze; (but 
x"i’x'eqgala it is burning in all its parts) 
tse _tsexwela, pl. tseSts exwela” bucket running 
over; de “gwayu, pl. detde gwayu de& de or de“de 


pile driver. 

5 c. o followed by softening suffixes: 

ofdza “Slis pl. e’Swatdza&lis open 
plain; o’negwiz pl. e “€ wanegwi 1x side of house 
inside; o naé&ye pl. e Swanaé&ye side, and all 
derivatives of -dzo flat, -nu side; also 
ofstewe © pl. e Suastewe ® hole (but not -&sta). 
In these forms awa’- is also used for the 
plural. 


Irregular are o “Syewe® (< oofyewe®) pl. 


eo ‘Syewe®, more rarely Aawo €yewe€ pl. 
e Gwoyewee middle; o nef&ye® pl. eo“nefye, more 
rarely e €wanefye, from an obsolescent suffix 
=ne&, corner. 

5 d. o followed by hardening suffixes: 


o8ba “fye pl. e“SwabaéSye chest,--o&xa “wee pl. 
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e “Swaxa “wee neck; o&xsde “€ pl. 2 Swaxsdet hind, 
tail, end; oxre’& pl. e Swaxte © bottom end, 
and their derivatives. 

5 e. The suffixes -exste® mouth, and 
-mala to move along bank of river have the ac- 
cent on the first syllable: a waxste® mouth- 
opening; a’ wamala to move along bank of river. 

5 f. a@w- and a&w- followed by indifferent 
suffixes form plurals by prefixing e-, keeping 
the accent on the word: 

&wensela pl. eawe ‘nsela fishing lines, 
to go into water from beach; awe ©sta pl. 
eawe “Esta around; aa “8nagwis pl. eawi “Enagwis 


country; Swi “g’e eawi g “e& back; a&we lgawe® 
pl. edwe “lgawe® tate between; awa a loan 


eawa* gawes Place between; a&wa goxte® pl 

ec&wa “gox.es small of back; a&wo Zt:a or o'lIt!a 
pl. eo zt!a to go out of woods, and all ‘similar 
forms derived from we(Z) out of. 

5 g. aw- followed by weakening or 
hardening suffixes changes Aw- to e&wa-: 
&&wa“bedze& pl. efwaa bedze® calf of leg; 
awa ba&ye pl. e€waa bafye under; &€wabo ts !exséet 
pl. e€wabo ‘ts!exsde® thigh; atwa’p!e pl. 
eSwaa pie® neck; a®wa ©na ye pl. e € waa “Enatye 
ancestor, beginning of line; a&wa “ges pl. 

e “Swaages crotch; a&wi“dze& pl. e Ewaidzes 
front of belly; a&wi“ZYbe& pl. e&Swai “Xbe® point 
of land; a®we mye® pl. e&wae mye® cheek; 
a&“wo’dze& pl. e Ewaiodze& cheek. 

6. Words with initial m, n, 1, x anda 
few with initial . repeat the initial cv and 
transform the following cv into a syllabic con- 
sonant, x and t becoming syllabic I, accented 
when the vowel of the initial cv of the unre- 
duplicated word is « or a; in all other cases 
the accent is on the first syllable. 

Diminutives formed by reduplication 
with vowel a have the accent on the first syl- 
lable. 

No rule can be given in which cases this 
type of reduplication is used and in which the 
usual reduplication with e is used. Some 
speakers maintain that the type here discussed 
has a collective meaning, e.g. neneg 4H” single 
mountains, men of the name neg'&; nae ng’& the 
mountains of a mountainous country collectively. 

6 a. Vowel of first syllable _ or a: 

metsa’ pl. mae’ mtsa mink; mets!« ta’ pl. 
to heal (mac “mts! etilagas wound-healing woman 
CX 232.25; 239.17; &mek’&°la pl. &mae’mk’dla 
island; nesx’&” pl. née‘nsx'& bad teeth; neg’s” 
pl. née"ng"& mountain; negwe mp pl. nae ngwemp 
parents- in-law versus child-in-law; neq eme “6 pl. 
nde“ngeme6 front; neqenxe® pl. nae’ ngenxe® 
straight edge; negi‘la pl. na&e“ngHla noon, half 
day; nexs€ag"i“la pl. nae nxsSag’ila half done, 
half tide; nex’so ‘k¥ pl. nae nx’ sok" a person 
who wants to get everything for the asking; 
nex6wene “6 pl. nae“nx€wene® blanket; lexe © pl. 
la elxe basket; %ek!wane © pl. zae 1k!wane® 
old woman. 

ma“yaenk” pl. mae’ myaenk” respected; 
ma“ yucem pl. mae myu:em new-born; ma tag‘ile pl. 
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mate’ mtag ila name of an ancestor, pl. his 
=f ma’x€enox® pl. maa“mxtenox® 
killer whale; na‘gats!e pl. nae “ngats! e 
drinking vessel; ba “wis pl. tae lwis bad tem- 
pered; Ya “Ewene& pl. Yate" l€wene® valued; 
Za’ wad pl. lace’ lwad having a husband. 
6 b. Forms with a reduplication: 
la°laxemé pl. la’ elaxem& small basket; 
za’ logwem, pl. 2a elogwem small dish; 
ta lawezela pl. 28 elawekela to be in trouble; 
Yea laxwila pl. za elaxwila to be in need. 
Irregular 28 xwela pl. Ze“claxwela 
valuable property. 
6 c. cv a not € or a. 
me’ gwat p - me“emgwat seal; 
pl. ne _engwats! e oe. le’ gwizdatx" , 
te “elgwiddat x" the (four) le gwixdae x" tribes; 


le “igwe lat e€ pl. le“elqwelare® tribe; le “ptenox 


pl. le “elpienox’ (18 slap!enox" Dzaw) gambler; 
le’x'Sen pl. le elx’ Sen round log; xe “Swef pl. 


te’elweé mat; te k!wala pl. .e’elk!wala “elk! wala to lie 

(speak untruth); re “gwad oe Le te elgwad person 
who does the wrong thing; e“gtenox® pl. 

Le elgienox canoe builder; xo" q:iwee pl. 
Zo’elg!we& dish; zo qwelii pl. xo“ elqweliz 
house dish; lo’ oo pl. lo’elxYsem round; 
nu’Zemaz pl. nu‘e nzemax fool dancer. 

7. Many words with initial t redupli- 
cate and change the t of the second syllable to 
1s 


ne“ gwatsi!e 


Le mg 'ayu pl. e “mélemg” ayu wedge; 
Le mg!ala pl. to brag; Le “mle mse ma to speak 
proudly; te “m¥a to burst; te mlemx’ s&end to 
split firewood to pieces pl. 


Initial y 


Words with initial y followed bye ora 
form their plurals in y&e- provided the follow- 
ing sound is not m, n, or 1. (There are no 
examples of stems in ye followed by t, s, ts, 
x", X; or of ya followed by p, k’, k¥, gq, x’, 
i): 

yepa” pl. yae’pa to weave mats; yek’o" 
pl. yée’k*o halibut hook; yekweye “© pl. 
yae°kweye® cover, lid; wekwi ‘2 pl. yae “kwiz 
parents of twins; yega™ pl. e ga netting 
needle; yex'a” pl. yae’x'a fast, quick; yexwa” 
pl. yae“xwa to dance; yaa’ pl. yae.a to tie 
bundles. 

ya’ yats!e pl. 
oer ya wabem pl. yae wabem sail; ya’ was®id 

, yae wastid to do for a short while; 
“ ‘auis's a pl. yae"€wix’a to move; ya q!wema pl. 
yae “qiwema or yu “qiwema potlatch gift; 
ya “qientiala pl. yae “qient!ala to speak. 

Only one word with initial ®y seems 
form this type of plural: 

=yax seme pl. Syae "x" sem& bad; 


ae tala pl. Syaée"k"!ala to scold ( yax" ak 
ba 


yaée" yats!e travelling 


to 


ya’ nem has the plural he “Syanem game; 


ya‘lag’elis pl. he “6 yalag’e lis to work on 
beach. 
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yae “yudux" or yazyu ‘dux" three each 
R 592.49. 

The derivatives of Syak’- bad are quite 
irregular in the use of the Syae- forms. 

All other stems reduplicate with yi-, 
unless the suffixes require other plural forms: 
; ye “nta pl. yiye‘nta to gnaw (except 
mice); ye lkwe® pl. yiye“lkweé to be hurt (for 
antuple) ya” “den pl. yiya “den rattle; sya’g ‘em 

- Syifya~” £ “em sea-monster; etc. 


Insertion of s 


&ék" pl. 6e“s&ek’" good R 200. — @ tI 

= 6; wi p pl. wi swiz thin R 250.83; 5 6 “gienox" 

£6 “s&&g!enox4 one who practices witchcraft; 
ese to counteract witchcraft); b&°sbele 
fins R 750.4; peta pl. pé’spata to treat with 
(several) medicine(s) R 1209.23; pel pl. 
pe‘lispel thin R 117.36; V 346.22; pl. pe“lsp&dzo 
thin and flat R 116.18; pl. p&°spelxetla place 
with rock slabs R 489. 10; m&“smeg'elis deep sea 
fish; nend°&lo pl. né“sneno&lo sneno&lo foolish; 
g’eld‘ctek" pl. g ‘I’ sg elo.tek sg'eldctek" thief; 
ge lsg’elg'els insects, small creeping animals 
R 1220.64; gevitia pl. om lsg‘eltia R 129.12; 
g e“ldas pl. g’e “isgt lda’s long box (also 


gitg e°ldas); k’&’ts!enag pl. k’e’sk’ats! enag 
and k & k ats!enag wooden spoon; k's x wid, 


pl. k’a‘sk’ox&wid to put on more clothing 

(k’ox"- lukewarm); g"i“t!énox" pl. g'1i’sg"it!- 

enox" woodworker; k’!e°lsk*!elg’e”’nwes hair rib- 

bons III 89.16 (k’!elk'-); k !6 dez pl. 

k"!6° sk" !edez princess; k*!6° lot! pl. 

k*!3° sk!welot! porpoise; e nt!a pl. 
E“nsgwentia heavy R 199.38; g!we° leyak" pl. 

giwe 1lsq!wel®yak" old man; ©1éx pl. ©1é6° s®lex 

wide open; 14 Slenox’ pl. lesla“&lenox" ghost 

R 904.89; Zen&“la to be puzzled, lose way; 

28° stenala string game; tek" pl. sass 5° thick; 

L8‘stale “stale limbs (1a- to stand, inanimate 

Las.a- Las.& Ja limbs R 7 750.10; u! Est! e “kU sect. sea- 

weed (c!ek¥-); c!ax pl. .!8 sttax stiff. 

Some of these forms have special mean- 
ings: &6“s&&qa to counteract witchcraft; 
h&é“shenaga to fit up C 26: 154.105 (no unre- 
duplicated form); d&’sda&%a to make fun of 
someone (detd& “Hela to laugh pl.); d&“sdoqwa 
pl. ded&“sdogwa to scout R 1276.56. 


Insertion of XY 


Many words with initial ts! form their 
plurals by reduplication and insertion of #: 

ts!ek" pl. ts!e“2ts!ek" short R 159.18; 
ts!e°%tstexYse’m short boards (but ts!ats!- 
ex"sem short pieces of log R 189.24); ts!ék¥ 
pl. ts!6’Zts!ek" various kinds of birds; 
tstegwenG” pl. ts!é“zxts!egweno egg; 
ts!8"Zts!c€mag!a ear ornaments; ts! “2ts!eno 
cat's cradle. 

With other initial sounds: gezg" axes 
woman's property; & cig" 3°k" houses 


(Dza’wadeénox’, g’ig’'d Kwa); g°d°%g"e kwelot 
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tribes 3760.1; dé Zdak*ela graves C 26: 12.3 
(Nak); dé“Zdak’e lels graves on ground III 
323.27 (db“deg'e®ya” Kwa); k*!8 “2k: !eyots!enox" 
those who are nothing, the ghosts (spirits) 


(k"!eyd°s); €&“2atwIZ insides of houses (£o0=i7) 


'30.70. 
The forms in -az have generally a dis- 
tributive meaning: na 7&nems p!elxelasgem or 


&na “Xenemgemxa pie “lxelasgem each has a blanket 


(Snem one, -s with, -sgem surface, -xa object) 
'30.6; Sa°ZSoqwefla various tribes C III 82.13; 
ts!a “%ts!a€nemk’a a little at a time; 

€n& “7Enefmema the single rnumaymas 3762.3 (cf. 
g'd %g'ekwelot tribes); n&“zenemd“k"™ 4366.7, 
en& “yEnemod“k! wemk’a 2243.6 one person at a 
time; S&°xyeawemk’a little by little, in instal- 
ments '30.741 (-emk*’a distributive); 


!w Xqiwen&’la often, many iimes singly 
(qiwend’la) '30.493.10; €n&“xenemp!endzaqwela 
to speak at intervals 3985.2; gia lq!eyo - 
kwemlis various tribes with many chiefs 


(qieyo k" many persons) '30.513; n&“Znage lot ydla 


to be right in the middle of each (neq-ela- 

o&yo-ela) R 70.23; d&°Xdanax¥® belonging 

III 93.9; 223.32; deZdaa mk‘ila tools III 

189.17; '22.100; iz “la clothing R 228.26; 

gatgene kidneys R 447.21; n&“Znax"ts!éla to 

travel alone in canoe C 26: 153.00; '30.8; 

tiezt!8°semx"€id each becomes a stone '30.475; 

ts!a°2ts!ax’€id pain all over body CX 237.22. 

Ba XqoxYsidze& ankle, q&a“ XqoxUtsianes 
wrist (gog"- lump) seem to belong here accord- 
ing to form. They are, however, singular in 
meaning. 

The locative suffixes =i2Z in house, on 
floor, =is on an open space, on beach, in body, 
in water; -!a on rock; =xs in canoe, when at- 
tached to a stem or some unanalyzable words 
have in many cases plurals formed by redupli- 
cation of the initial consonant and followihg 
vowel followed by -x'-. These plurals express 
position, not motion. The particular forms 
depend on the character of the reduplicated 
stem. 

Al, Bl, and Cl are treated in the same 
manner. In these classes the terminal c* of 
the stem does not include the labialized con- 
sonants k” and x’. I is also excluded because 
4ll the suffixes weaken or harden z to 1 or &1 
so that the stems assume the type B. 

Al. c¥c*, R ctc*c¥c*: tepl°¥ pl. teptebi“Z to 
be shattered on floor; ts!edI°2 pl. 
tste(t)ts!edi°2 cracked on floor; k'!egi“z 
pl. k’iexk’ ‘!egi"Z pile (blankets, fiat 
lie on floor; qwexi‘Y pl. qwexqwex! ‘x 


powdery on floor; k’eg!e“s, pl. k'exk'eq!e’s 


small poles stand on ground, k‘egé‘s, pl. 
k*exk*egé“s on beach; nexneg&61i°2 to place 
right opposite in house C III 266.13 (seems 
to express movement). 

ctc*, R c¥c*cve*: mé“diz pl. mé‘tmediz to 
spin nettle bark in house; pd‘dziz pl. 
pospodziz to swell in house; me’xiz pl. 
mS“xmexizi to sleep in house; k* 8°. 12 pl. 


(TRANS. AMER. PHIL. soc, 


k’ !a°2k* !aciY to have flat thing thrown on 


an ee ee | . 
floor; ts& giz pl. tsa xteagizZ boards on 


floor; ya ‘q!wes pl. y& xyag:wes to lie dead 
on ground C 26: 206.247. 


cvmc*, R cvmc*cvmc*: le’mwidz, pl. 

le mxUtlemwid dry in house; qg!e“ldziz pl. 
gie Isqieldziz oily on floor; gwe1diz, pl, 
gwe ltgweldir¥ blaze on floor; kwe“ndziY pl. 
kw e nskwendziY to bake in house; pl. 

tse nxUtsenwiz fat on floor, in stomach 

R 465.38; be“1xiZY, pl. be’ lxbelxix% to spread 
(hair, thread) on floor; we ngiz, pl. 
we’nxw ngizt deep floor; k’! e"lxiz, pl. 
k*!e°lxk*!elxit fire in house is out. 

cvm, R cvmx'cv or c¥x’cim. In both forms 
¥m is treated like a Iong vowel; the first 
form corresponding to c¥x"cv (like cv below), 
the second to cvx'c¥: hanxs, pl. ha nx‘haxs 
or hax"h&‘nxs vessel is in canoe; 

haé “‘nxhaés (not hax"h&“nés) vessels are on 
ground R 20.6, 28; hax ’hani’? or ha ‘nx ‘haiz 
vessels are on floor C III 98.22; kweell “yx 
pl. kwe°1x"kwaiz to lie on floor; dze& mi‘z 
pl. dze°mx’dzaiz or dzex’dzetmix to be buried 
on floor; &me&1i°% pl. Sme“lx’EmAix white on 
floor; Swe nx €wéiz to hide in house; 
pa&li“z pl. pe 1x’p&iz or pex pa&lizx thin on 
floor. 

Also from a complete word: nti” ye® mit 
pl. nu“xUYnuye®miz house story, and probably 
nt‘x"ne€mis from obsolete singular nii‘emis 
animals before their transformation in 
mythical times. 

cv stems are treated in the same way, 
xX changing to 1 or £1 before the weakening 
or hardening suffixes: g!eli°% pl. g!ex'g!- 
e1i°% to hang in house (q!eZ-); qiex'q!c&la’ 
---on rock; well’ pl. wex’weli”% in’ vain on 
floor, on bare floor (wez-); 

Also dze€la’lis pl. dzex*dzes1a “lis lake 
on open ground (dzee1a“x). 
cum, R ctx’cvm-: .d"mbit pl. .d"x4 emir 
very much on floor (.5°m&iztos wa 2demagos 
you said very. much); x&°maa pl. xx’ xamsd’ 
to be on bare rock (xam-). 

cUz stems are treated in the same way 
(see above under A2): mO°1ix pl. md°x"meliz 
rough floor (moz-); d&“liz pl. d&’x*deli2z 
folded on floor (aB2-); be“liz pl. bé’x"beliz 
loose things scattered on floor (bé2-); 
bd“1i2 pl. box"beliz lump: on floor (boz-); 


gee ts pl. -gwi°x’ gweliz ready in house 

"384.34; 434.36 (gwa2-). 

cvmz- R cvmx’cvml; me“nliz, pl. me“nx‘menliz 

to be oversatiated with oil (menz-); 

k!we°mliz, pl. k!we°mx’k!wemliz to draw one- 

self back (k!wemz-). 

cey- R cv¥x*cvy- or c8’x'ciy- -(< cvyx‘ci-). 
e reduplication is strictly analogous to 

type A2. Apparently the former type appears 

frequently with cww-, the latter with cvy-: 

SmASwi‘t pl. Smex*SmeSwi t or Smd"xembIZ 

to be piled on floor (&mew-); &netwi' x pl. 

Snex OneSwi'X or End’ xUnhiz to feign a 
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motion in house (&new-); g!&@wi’2 pl. 

!ax’q!afwi 2% or g!d xUg!aiz water on floor 
(qiew-); xawi'2, pl. xex’xawi°d or xOdx¥xaiz 
to split wood on floor. 

qiaé 2, pl. g!@x'q!aez many on floor 

C III 170.31 (qgtey-); g!aé“sela pl. 
giex'giéesela much in mind; gé&s pl. 
6°x’ga&s long time on ground (gey-); 
énees, pl. &né'x"fna&s string of fish on 
ground (€ney-); Sne€ya” pl. &né’x"enet ya” 
---on rock. 

. cvb- R cv¥x"cvb “cvb, but also with unvoiced b 
Instead of x°: Swedai“Y pl. Swex'wedai-2z 
cold in house (€wed-); gwe“tgwedai “zx to 
untie bundle in house (gwed-). 

. cv®m- R cvx"cam-: awi’s pl. ax"awi’s open 
space (dew-)5 Bewi e 4 pl. &x ‘s Bewi *x floor 
of house; a&wa’ pl. ax’&atwa” rocky place. 

B6. cv8m R cvx ca&m-: xa “Endéixy pl. xa“x’ x&ndéiz 
to be naked in house (xa&n-); k*’ !é6“6laix 
pl. k’!8°x'k* !e&laiz Slime on floor. 

ABC with terminal k" or i palatalize these 
sounds cvk’-, c¥x"- R cvk cvk" civ -, cvx"cVx"; 

aS" ee 
tstegwi“s pl. Talex® ts! Egwi ’s short beach 
(tstek"); x"egwi°d pl. x'ex'x'egwi’% to 
roast shellfish in house (x’ekY); emegwi“z 
pl. emex"emegwiX or emexYemegwi “x round 
thing is on floor; pewi’ S pl. pex pewi's 
to float on beach (Dex a P 

ctk-, R cOx'cVk™: La “gw no 5 pl. .!a°x"s !egwiz 

= to kneel on floor (utak"-); t8°gwiz pl. 
té“x*tegwix to hang in house (ték¥-). 

cvmk¥-, R cvmx'cvmk": cle “mgwix pl. 

~ obe° mx t femgwiz long thing sticks out on 
floor. 

ABC stems ending in k" change ta x", those 
ending in x" retain x" according to general 
phonetic rules: te ng'iz pl. te’nx'teng’i2 
to be piled (like a mound) on the floor 
(tenk’-); tlex’t!eg°i-X soil on floor 
R 478.53 (tiek’- 

D cv, R cvx'c&: d&i°l pl. da’x"d&i¥ to hold on 

“to floor; tia&s pl. tia’x‘t!aés or tiatats 
to fall on the ground; k’ai‘Z pl. k‘a’x'- 


k k’aiz dish is on floor; ya®s pl. ya” = “yaets 
(hair) A ag down on ground C 26:22.4; 


qiwai*2 pl. qiwa’ x “qi! waiz several stand in 
several places on floor; ts!&e’s pl. 
ts!a"x"ts!&@es rapid on open place; g‘ixs 
pl. g'i’x'g’axs to be in canoe. 

Unusual accent and shortening of the 
reduplicated syllable is found in d&“emiz 
pl. dex'd#“Smiz, to take hold in house, 
perhaps on account of the contraction 
ai“emix < da-e&m-iz CX 11.23. 

Unclassified: na “walagwis pl. na’x na“- 
walagwis supernatural power on beach. Be- 
sides the forms in =i2, =is, -!s, -!a, =xs 
we have na “x nawalakwiget supernatural 
power at side of (pond, river). 

following types do not insert x" but re- 
duplicate with 6: 

C4 cvmb-, R cécvmb: me’ndziz pl. 

met mendzéi2 to split kindling wood in house 
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(mendz-). ; 
C6 cvm&y-, R cécv¥mSy-: k*e“msyaéiz pl. 
k° ik-e” tis eyai ix to surround in house. 

Al’. cvc*c’, R cecvc*c": teXts!ai“z pl. 
te tetts!&1 2 to warm oneself; ts!etx'A1i°z 
pl. tsi!ets!etx’&i“zY to squirt on floor; 
max’ ts!ai-“Z pl. mema’x'ts!&iZ to be ashamed 
in house; k*!edelxiz pl. k’ !ek’ !ede“1lxiz 
dizzy in house. 

C 6 kiwe“melaiz pl. k!wek!we’me14iz to burn in 
house; ga beniz pl. gega’ beniz heat in 
house (gabix'-) 


PRONOUNS®** 


Verbal and nominal themes contained in the 
sentence do not undergo any modifications ex- 
cept those due to mechanical phonetic effects 
of the contact between their terminal sounds 
and the following initial sound. Syntactic 
relations are expressed by means of the pro- 
noun which has three cases: a subjective, ob- 
jective, and instrumental. The functions of 
nouns are defined by modified forms of the 
third person pronoun. Subordinate clauses are 
also formed by means of the pronouns suffixed 
to stems expressing causal, final, temporal, 
conditional relations. 

The following pronouns are distinguished: 


Speaker 

Speaker and person or persons 
addressed 

Speaker and person or persons 
spoken of 

Person or persons addressed 

Person or persons spoken of 


lst person 
Inclusive 


Exclusive 
2d person 
3d person 


The tendency of the language to a strict 
localization of statements which finds expres- 
sion in the large number and precise meaning of 
locative suffixes, is also exhibited in the 
third person pronoun. -The positions near 
speaker, near person addressed, and near person 
spoken of are distinguished and expressed by 
means of formative elements suffixed to the 
pronouns. These three forms are further dis- 
tinguished as referring to visible and to in- 
visible objects. Thus the third person has 
always a demonstrative character. 

Subject, object, and instrumental 
coalesce with the verb and form a phonetic unit, 
the verb being followed by the pronouns in the 
order here given. For instance, "he strikes 
him with it" is expressed by the combination 
"strike-he-him-with=it." As a matter of fact 
such cumbersome combinations are avoided. How- 
ever subject and object or subject and instru- 
mental always form a phonetic unit. 

When nouns with or without possessive 


34vor a comparison of the Kwakiutl and Bella Bella 
system of proncuns see p. 296. 
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pronouns are introduced into the complex, they 
are placed immediately following the syntactic 
pronominal elements which indicate their func- 
tions. 
objective, and instrumental undergo phonetic 
changes. These forms may be designated as 
prenominal. The phonetic coalescence of the 
syntactic pronominal elements with the preced- 
ing part of the complex persists, but the pro- 
nouns are phonetically separated from the fol- 
lowing noun. Theoretically the statement "the 
man struck the boy with a stick" could be ex- 
pressed in the form: 
boy=with=the-stick." As said before, such com- 
binations are avoided, but are possible. The 
separation between the pronoun and the follow- 
ing noun is justified only by the phonetic 
character of the sentence. In reality the 


whole seems to form one verbal expression. The 


pronoun and the following subject, object or 
instrumental cannot be separated by any other 
elements. On the other hand, the close con- 
nection between the subject, object and instru- 
mental with the preceding verb or noun is 
justified solely on phonetic grounds. 


Table of Pronouns 


I. VERBAL SUFFIXES 


Aven common nouns followed by -da. 


Examples: la’dz&en indeed, I shall go III 
146. 7; la®ments we (incl. ) go III 179.35; 


ga’ gak “tanu® x" we (excl.) are ready to 


In this case the pronominal subjective, 


"struck=he=the-man=him=the- 


(TRANS. AMER. PHIL. soc, 


marry III 225. 433 ga’ x? cms you have come 
C III 234.14; g°a@’xg’a® he (near lst p., 
invis.) has come; _s.° x omy this (name 
2d p. vis.) will be thine III 228.42; 
g°&°x®mo® this (near 2d p. invis.) has come 
III 370.24; hé°S8meg that is it (near 34 p. 
visible). 

la®mo® it is this (near 2d person in- 


visibl le) C III 338.5; 


*xg’a k*!a’la®minek’ this (near lst 
Pp. visible) k*!a’la®min III 411.19; 
he’k" !alag’ada x‘ esa’lax'dg’a® they (near 
lst p. invisible) made that noise these who 
had disappeared III 85.31; la’:oxda 
n&e “nx8wenBex these (near 2d p. visible) 
blankets will go III 213.11; laxo’x 
tsa ‘xisax at this (near 2d invisible) 
Tsa’xis; la bewe’x®witsox wi’sax then she 
became pregnant with this (near 2d invisible) 
child C III 42.5; g’a’x®ldeda ma®%lo “kwe two 
persons (near 3d p.) came, it is said III 
261.33. 
From the fundamental series originates 
a@ great number of forms by composition and fur- 
ther modification. The pronominal demonstrative 
forms occur as subject, object, and instrumen- 
tal, and are formed, on the whole, by adding 


the demonstrative suffix to the personal 
endings. 


II (a) PRONOMINAL DEMONSTRATIVE SUFFIXES 


lst person, visible 
lst person, invisible 
2d person, visible 
2d person, invisible 
3a person, visible 
3a person, invisible 


Examples: ha’g’a lago® go to him (near 2d in- 
were C II 52.7; g’a’xeg’en wa ‘wazk’ina 
lagek" I came and got this one (near lst p. 
visible) by good luck C II 58.5; gen 
ta ’wade*sek’ that I have this one (near lst 
Pp. visible) for my husband C II 72.11; 
SaxlA&’g’agUt take this now (near 2d p. vis- 
ible) C II 94.14; k*!e&’dzen g!&“celage® I 
do not know about it (near 3d p. invisible) 
C II 94.9; la’xenten c !els*Alago® evidently 
I left and forgot it (near 2d p. invisible) 
yu’Sem Ax®e ‘xsdeo®sek” this (near 2d) is 
wished by this one (near lst p. visible) 
C II 182.6; laSe “ms pa‘giexre ’ndettsox you 
will .put it down fl flat in the bottom 
C II 360.27. 
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III (a). 


Subject 


lst person 
Inclusive 
Exclusive 
2d person 
3d person 


III (b). 
Subject 


lst person 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d person -setsen 
3d person -En 


Examples: gh “gak” fencor. I = ready to marry 
thee III 97.4; cfelé’waSyentor I forgot it 
III 102. 15; wri &’nu®xwo. we ask thee; 
Sne x Lesex giwele Sya you will tell uncle 
C 26:138.162; €né x" Slaeq he said to him, 
it is said C II 88.18; ®m&ts!azdze 
q!azsé: “deo. what big thing carried you 
away? C II 120.15; dzonoq !wadza g!&2£e:"de 
g ‘a’xen indeed a Dzo noq!wa carried me 
away C II 120.15. 

k* !&“dadeweXen he had me for a prin- 
cess C II 107.8 (-ad owner always with 
instrumental); la bewen he left me (bew- 
to leave always ; with instrumental); len 
bew5's I left you; len bas I left him 
(< bew-s); gw&°la n&’nokwen don't worry 
about me C II 42.14. 

The demonstrative prenominal forms show 
an analogous development. In this case we 
find, furthermore, a double form, a vocalic, 
characterized by a terminal -a, and another one 
which is used preceding proper names, indefi- 
nite nouns, and possessive forms of the third 
person whem the possessor is a person different 
from the subject of the sentence. For brevity's 
sake we will call this form the consonantic. 


MORPHOLOGY 


TRANSITIVE VERB WITH OBJECT 


3d person 


- e€MLOL 

- EnuSxwor 
g’a “xenu®x" - 
ga “xenu®x" -ob 


TRANSITIVE VERB WITH INSTRUMENTAL 


Instrumental 


3d person 


-en.as 
-entsas 
-enu®xwas 
-setsenu®x" -ses 
-enu x -s 


For the postnominal demonstrative suf- 


fixes see Table II, p. 252. 
Examples: la waxSetso&sg’a g’a xek” k!wae ta 


now you were pitied by this one (near lst p. 
vis.) who came and sits in the house C II 
62. 15; la‘ten qe “geseli st laxg'’s “da 
a “Lefnagwisek’ I shall go along the beach 
to this inland country (near | lst p. vis.) 


C II 50.13 Sawi lax’ Lug’a we “Zdemg" asg “ada 
axale’g’axent very important is this word 

co ist p.) of this (near lst p.) who is 

evidently a shaman C II 52.4; do x€widasxoxds 
*o”kwex do you see this house? (near 2d p. 

vis.) © II 62.16; gas 26° wadusoxda 

g' end“ nemex that you have for your husband 

this (near 2d p.) child C II 70.3; 

k"a"Syadzax"itaxox wi’sag! drive away this 

4 near 2d. inv.) C II 70.33; laxo’x- 

git “Zz “Aaeex at this what is in the hou house 

(near 2d p. vis. ) ,¢ II 52.53 1a °€lae 

qa” stideda g'« “ng‘e nanem then, it is said, 

the children startéd (3d p. vocalic); 

C II 8.23; la yag!eg’ate hawi lkwelaz now 

spoke H&wi“lkwelaz (3d pn. cons.) C II 38.20; 


late ’m k!wa&s&a “laxa g’ ena “nem and now they 
left sitting on the ground the child (3d p. 


IV. PRENOMINAL DEMONSTRATIVE SUFFIXES 


Sub jective | 


| 
Se oe 


Demonstrative of 


lst person 
2d person 


3d person 


Objective Instrumental 
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voc.) C II 40.4; Se6"sen g!@“celax ts!ex’- 
q!o“lemas I do not know the cause of his 
feeling il1 (3d p. con.) C II 50.15; 

gwt ‘lkwitasa q!wa xe he rubs his body with 
hemlock branches (3d p. voc.) C II 30.2; 
&“emis®la g'ilo Z*itso®s ga ’wadiligala it 

is said, it was just stolen by Qa’wadiliqala 
(3d p. cons.). 

In the Newettee and Koskimo dialects 
-~xa@ and -sa are replaced by -xe and se. 

The possessive suffixes are also at- 
tracted by the syntactic prenominal forms and 
coalesce with them. Nevertheless they persist 
as postnominal suffixes. In the first person, 
inclusive and exclusive, the suffixed forms 
are permissible; in the second person, obliga- 
tory; in the third person prenominal only when 
subject and possessor are the same. 
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For the third person two forms are dif- 
ferentiated. When the possessor and the subject 
are identical the instrumental s is attached to 
the prenominal form, while the noun takes the 
postnominal demonstrative ending. When posses- 
sor and subject are distinct, the instrumental] 
-3 is added to the postnominal demonstrative 
ending while the prenominal suffix remains iden- 
tical with the pronominal demonstrative 

The possessive prenominal forms for the 
objective and instrumental are formed by suf- 
fixing the possessive prenominals given in 
Tables V a and b to x- and -s in the same man- 
ner as is done in the prenominal demonstratives 
given in Table II a. 

Examples: la*e ‘ms “a ‘x.exg’ en te ‘gemx"dek’ now 
you will take my past name (lst p. vis) 
III 125.31; Sma ‘s*anawiseg’ en tek" !e ‘g’aen 


V. POSSESSIVE SUFFIXES 


(a) First Person, Inclusive, Exclusive, Second Person 


lst person, 
inclusive, 
exclusive. 


Demonstrative of 


lst person, visible 
lst person, invisible 
2d person, visible 
2d person, invisible 
3d person, visible 

3d person, invisible 


limese forms may be -ag-, -aqi-, -0*. {uBY]. 


The three forms for the second person 
for the demonstrative of the second person seem 
to be used indiscriminately. 

In place of the double use of prenominal 
and postnominal possessive forms, the prenominal 
or postnominal demonstrative possessives alone 
are also in use for the first person, inclu- 
sive, and exclusive. 


Postnominal 
2d person 


With the endings 
of the pronominal in- 
strumental of the 
various persons. 


what may be the matter with my belly? (lst 
p. invis.) III 172.20; we“g’a® do qwaZaxwa 
g'o’kwagen look at this my house (2d p. vis, 
III 409.38; k’!e seg’ en weyo 2xen wa Zdeme 

I did not fail to obtain my wish (3d p. 
vis.) III 454.3; gents le® la‘’xen g’o “kwa 
that we go to my house (3d p. inv.) III 
409.12; gwena “2 g’axen la‘xen g’a’g’imax'den 


v (bv). Third Person 


Possessor subject 
of sentence 


Demonstrative of 


lst person, visible 
lst person, invisible 
2d person, visible 
2d person, invisible 
3d person, visible 
3d person, invisible 


1gee Note 1 above. 


Possessor not subject 
of sentence 
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lot pay me for what I loaned to you (lst p., 
34 P- inv.) III 452.1; na “ga®yaxsents 
Eno “lix the mind of our elder brother 
(incl. , invis.) III 325.11; do: “qwaxg'ada 
wa ‘g’ents look at our river (incl. lst p. 
vis.) III 147.37; laSemk" Swi “eléezgents 
enemo ‘kwigh” now all our friends are in 
the house (incl. lst p. vis.); ha“g’as, 
6axk’!alaxents go kwelotax go and ask our 
tribe (incl. 2d p. invis.) III 310.8; 
la’xents Sawi nagwisaents to our country 
(incl. 3d p. inv.); la’xg’as gene “mg’os to 
your wife (2a p., lst p. vis.) III 234.22; 
laxs gO gwemaSyagos to your face (24 9., 
2d p. vis.) III 306.20; 1ls’xos 
Sawi Snagwisagos to your country (2d p., 
2d p. vis.) III 259.39; ga”gak" !emaxs 
k*!6 deYag!os I try to woo your princess 
(2d p., 2d p. inv.) III 119.22; &¢°x'emes 
wa’ demos good is your word (2d p., 3d p. 
vis.) III 259.35; do’ qwaYaxs Sax€6"xsde so®- 
Laos see what will be desired by you (2d 
p., 3a p. inv.) III 409.29; do’x€widxos 
xweno kwex (let her) see her child (3d p., 
2d p. vis.) III 134.16; deda“xUstixes 
Yek!wise’” they still held their bows (3d 
p. possessor subject of sentence, 3d p. 
vis.) III 243.40; la®&mesen "a “desoxda 
k*!e’deYaxs (3d p., possessor not subject) 
3d p., 2d p. vis.); Sa°xex ya’nems he took 
his game (3d p. possessor not subject, 3d 
p. vis.) III 294.27. 

It has been stated before that the 
division of the complex verb, subject, object, 
instrumental is arbitrary. If the phonetic 
cohesion of the single parts of this structure 
were disregarded we might write do“qwa g he 
saw him, or &ne°k* eda begwaé nema gq said the 
man to him, as separate words. Phonetically 
the former is do’ qwag, the latter ®ne“k’eda 
be gwénemag. When the objective or instru- 
mental pronoun is in consonantic form we have 
the same phonetic grouping: ®ne’k’eda 
be gwa" nemax wa’ nuk" the man said to Wa’ nuk”, 
while in the vocalic form we have ®ne: k’eda 
begwa ‘nemaxa g” ena:‘nem. The close phonetic 
connection between the verb and the syntactic 
elements appears still more clearly in those 
instrumental forms in which according to 
Phonetic laws the instrumental -s is changed 
to -ts: do “gwetts < do “gwert=s it was seen by 
him C 26:44. 50. When the connection between 
two words is not intimate, the s would not be 
changed to ts. There are, however, cases in 
which xa and sa have initial position, namely 
when a number of objects or instrumentals are 
enumerated. 


Remarks on the Pronouns 


As shown in Table I the first person 
Subject and instrumental is expressed by “en, 
inclusive by -ents, exclusive by -enusx". 

When the first person is followed by an object 
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or instrumental it takes the form -snta. The 
objective forms for the first person, inclusive 
and exclusive are missing. In their places in- 
direct objects are used derived from the verb 


g'ax to come. g’a’xen to me, g’a xents to us 
(incl.); g’a“xenu&x" to us (excl.). 

A number of general inferences may be 
drawn in regard to the somewhat complicated 
history of the pronominal forms. Obviously the 
glottal stop is a means of expressing invisi- 
bility. It corresponds to Bella Bella -ts. 

The second person demonstrative (near 
2a person) is throughout characterized by the 
vowel o, except in the postnominal forms and in 
one alternative prenominal form -xs (see Table 
V (a)). Visibility and invisibility are not 
distinguished in prenominal forms. The vowel o 
is also characteristic of the second personal 
pronominal suffixes: -o. object, -os instrumen- 
tal, while the subject in Kwakiutl is -es, in 
Bella Bella it is also characterized by o: -soO. 
The independent second person verbal personal 
pronoun is also so-, the nominal form yu, the 
independent second person demonstrative is yu-. 
Thus it appears that o must be considered a 
characteristic element of the second person. 
When the second person subject is followed by 
the objective or instrumental it takes the 
vowel e following the subject: -seg, -ses 
instead of an expected -o. Possibly this may 
be explained by the fairly frequent change of 
Kwakiutl o to e in the northern dialects; see 
-bexa (Bella Bella), -bo¥a (Kwakiutl) to pre- 
tend; nes (Bella Bella), nos (Kwakiutl) mine; 
which, however, is the reverse of what is re- 
quired. 


RULES OF CONNECTION 


A number ‘of general observations regard- 
ing the pronouns should be made. 

1. The first person, when followed by 
the objective or instrumental, takes the form 
-eEnt. This probably represents an earlier form 
of t the first person. It is claimed that the 
Koskimo used it as the ordinary form of the 
first person, p.e. g’a xent I came, but I have 
not heard it used. It will be noted (Table 
III a p. 253) that the objective forms of the 
first person, and those of the inclusive and 
exclusive, have been lost and that the verb 
forms g’a’xen, g’a xents, ga xenux" I, we come, 
have taken their place. These correspond to 
the indirect object lag formed from la to go. 
We may conclude that these forms are derived 
from g’ax-xen etc.: come to me, as opposed to 
lag go to him. Those forms in which an adverb- 
ial form is added to the indirect object show 
clearly that lag is a verb with object: 
late“ng’ag to him in a dream (-Seng’a in a 
dream). The objective forms of the first per- 
son, inclusive and exclusive, persist in Bella 
Bella: -ema, -ements, -ementk", 
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2. The first person, inclusive and ex- 
clusive, when followed by the objective or 
instrumental takes a connective -a-; so that we 


find -en.ag, -entsag, -enu®xwag; -en.as, 
-enuSxwas I, we --- him, I; we---with 
ee 


-entsas, 
him. 


3. The second person takes a connective 
-e- before the objective and instrumental of 
the third person, so that we have -seq them--- 
him, -ses them---with him. With the instrumen- 
tal of the first person and exclusive, the 
second person forms -setsen, -setsenu&x", 

4. When a naminal subject is followed 
by an objective or instrumental pronoun or noun; 
or when a nominal. object is followed by an 
instrumental pronoun or noun, it takes a con- 
nective -a-, analogous to that following the 
first person, the inclusive or exclusive (see 
above under 2.) 

Examples: S&we “lp!azyteSwatlée .ema“S 
tema “Se examined him, it is said C II 48.4; le 
k!wa“nodzelizeda ba “bagwemag now a boy was sit+ 
ting at her side C II 388.1; do’x6warele 
dzawadalalisaxa «“lkwa Dza’wadalalis saw the 
blood III 99.7; &ne‘x'so®l&e gia mtalazas 
gia“negetlak” Q!a mtalaz was told by 
Q!a°nege®&lak" III 100.19. 


5. Verbs which have the future suffix 
-.t generally form the subjective by the suffix 
-a in place of -eda. Evidently the process by 
which the objective -xa and the instrumental 
-sa have developed from the fuller -xeda and 
-seda has affected in this case also the sub- 
jJective. 


Examples: g'a’x.a ge ng’enaneme the 
children will come X 17.8; la&mox" 


qi!a’giexweto xSwidera ts!o’ ts!oSmax these 
barnacles (dem. 2d p.) will show their tops 
X 97.40. 

£o€ and, in company with, is treated 
in the same way as the future: tefwa” Sna’xwa 
tste°Zts!ek!wa and all the birds III 295.2. 

6. Nouns ending in -a, -e, -&, and d, 
when followed by the connective -a- (see above 
4), by the postnominal -a of the third person 
invisible, by -ax, -ag!, and -g"! of the second 
person invisible, and by .-g" of the second 
person visible. take the endings -H, -Hx, -&q!, 
-Hg, in place of a, e, H, d followed by the 
usual endings. 

Examples: k*!e°lax’&itse®wa wao x’ dus 
his (past) companions were killed C II 84.26; 
k*!eo’s®lat!a xwa°k!wenis xa“xamala none was, 
it is said, however, the canoe of the orphans 
C II 86.5; ne“#adzaég’attsa uta’ qwi tell about 
the (3d p., inv.) copper C II 94.8; weq!&dz& 
big toad (3d p. inv.) C II 114.11; w& gos your 
river C II 116.11; &e"lkwixsos ye lkwaex the 
blood of your wound (2d p. inv.) C II 388.12; 
le werele’da hatya z&tx B. then the youths 
heard B. C II 390.19; &ne’x’&lde ha “mdzid&xes 
€o’mpe it is said, Ha mdzid said to his father 


III 55.19; la“€lae do’xtwarele la’ qwelayugwixa 
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g'o"kwe then, it is said, La’ qwelayugwa saw the 
house III 251.8. 

7. Nouns in -e& take in the cases 
enumerated under 6 the endings -a®ya, -atyax, 
~afyag!, -afyag!", -afyag"; g’i’ gamatyasa 
b €lxwela the chief of the Bella Coola III 
225.353. 

8. Nouns ending in -o take in the cases 
enumerated under 6 the endings -&, -Ax, -Aq!, 
-Gq!", -a€g": 14&e°ma go tie ya Syats!ts 
k!wa’ gaxsanéxa qs g’ekwe and then, however, was 
full the canoe of K!wa’qaxsano of heads III 
153.33. 

9. The -s third person possessive, when 
followed by an objective or instrumental, takes 
a terminal -e: tie” mSyasexes xwa k!wena his 
means of sewing his canoe M 605.13; la lade 
da“le k!weye’ masexa Swalase g'e°ldasa then, it 
is said, his crew took the large box III 226.39, 

-10. The objective -g and instrumental 

8, when followed by the temporal subordinating 
elements, are followed by -e: he “Smis la’gizas 
gia lagexs leSma’e te lpex gene mas therefore 
he knew that (a lover) had met his wife C II 
400.22; la wetdlagexs la’e la’g’a&a now they 
heard it when they arrived C II 406.4; 
g’e"1®em®la’wise gwa “te ®axa Syasexs la‘e 
Saxsi dzentses axa &ye as soon as he finished 
his work he put his work on his feet C II 406.21. 

11. Nouns ending in -a contract before 


following -xs to -&xs: g's” 1Sem®la’wise la’g'aa 
la’xa g'o°kweléxs la’e...first they arrived at 
the village when they...C II 406.6. 

Nouns ending in -o contract before fol- 
lowing -xs to -&xs: ne’#axa g!a’k’a&xs ga’ gak’ !ée 
lax mH“esila he told the slave that he wanted to 
get a wife from Salmon C II 170.14. 

12. Nouns ending in -a or -o, when fol- 
lowed by the demonstrative of the second person 
visible, take the ending -x instead of -ex: 
late’mx’den le€stali‘sela la’xents na “lax I 
have been around this our world III 12.7; 
we’ g’a wi’x’Sidxwa &meSme“1xtox go on! carry 
these. mountain goats III 41.5; 1. «&wo xda 
hala’ yux and this death bringer III 50.36. 

13. Nouns ending in -a, -e, -&, -o do 
not take the postnominal -e of the third person. 
Compare he ‘x"€ida&em &lawise na nagasi®lakwe 
e&xk’ !a°laxes weg!wa’ and so, it is said, im- 
mediately Na’ naqasi®lak” asked her brother 
C II 388.8, and la® « m®lae da © neme’ ma 
dzelodz@“lis and, it is said, the brothers 
(Sneme’ma) were running on the flat open space 
C II 390.32; la“€l&e g’ilexwitsa g!«® mg’ilas 
then, it is said, blue bird (7?) made him 
ashamed C II 122.13; and la’€lae.ema®ye — 
pia’xSitses afyaso” then, it is said,.eme ° 
felt (of it) with his hand C II 70.19. “(In 
many forms of this kind the demonstrative -e is 
missing.) 
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SECOND PERSON SUBJECT -o. 


The second person subject is often em- 

phasized by means of the suffixed objective 
form -oL, either in conjunction with the sub- 
jective form of an auxiliary verb, or alone. 
These forms are in frequent use with the future, 
with the negative imperative introduced by 

la and the positive imperative introduced by 

‘g'as, hB“g’aé. 

“ "Vase “ms 14“t0. now you will go C II 4.27, 
also late ms 1&; late ms g!weld i now you are 
alive C II 110.19; Stas &5 dzegiflalaxo else 
you might face wrongly on the rock C II 4.17; 
la € ms me x oe now you, will sleep 
C II 46.23; & ‘em “las y8‘t !acor they say 
you will ae take care C II 52.12; ha’g’a® 
g&sfidot go on! start! C II 8.17; wi g a& 
sé x8widot go ahead! paddle C II 222.16; 
wi “dzotlag’aé n&“x€ido. go ahead! drink C II 
224.29; “la €né“k*ot don't say it; gwar 
lass 6éné k’o. or gwar lass enék" now you have 


‘said it; gwa “la wez8e'm m qi yaga yagalo. don't feel 
uneasy in vain C II II 46.28. 


CLOSE OF THE SENTENCE 


1. When the sentence closes with a noun, 
subject, object, or instrumental the terminal 
noun has either no suffix or -e, if no demon- 
strative location is indicated, or the demon- 
strative endings -k", -g'a®, -ex, eq!, a&. 

&xk*!a’laxes nemo’k". or axk’!a laxes 
€nemo’kwe. he asked his friend (position in- 
definite). 

&xk*!a°laxoxs €nemo’kwex he asked his 
friend near you. 

2. Nouns ending in a, e, H, u do not 
change their terminal vowel at the close of the 
sentence when no demonstrative location is 
indicated. 

le®la°masxa g’ela’. 
grizzly bear. 

Sle’ p!iedayuweda k‘!ela“k” la’xa 
&x"sole’ the digging stick was the means of dig- 
ging up the hellebore. 

x'i’geleda neg'&”. 
burning. 

x'esd°masencaxen k"!a’wayu or 
k"!a°wayuwe. I lost a to disappear) my 
knife. 

When demonstrative location is given, 
the third person invisible position is -&& for 
those ending in -a, -e, -& and d, -ae for those 
ending in -o (u), contracted from -aa&, -ea&, 
~Hat and -~oas, 

la dze” lx®wideda mets&’®. 


He killed the 


the mountain was 


now the mink 
ran. 


ae 


ts!eda*gd#® the past woman 


i” geleda neg“ the mountain was 
tating. 


x"esa°musencaxen k" !a° waya®. 


I lost my 
knife. 
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Sn6"k’eda g’o’gwadé the house owner 
said. 

Those ending in -e® and - a&ye — with- 
out demonstrative location the ending -a&ye and 
-a8ye, with third person invisible -a®ya® and 
-af yas. 

& ne’ k' eda Bi “gemasye. The chief said, 
&he’k’eda gio may “ma e the Qo” moyasye said, and 
€ne“k'eda g i’ gematyae, & ne’ k’eda g!o° maya yas. 

Nouns followed by objective -q or in- 
strumental -s do not take an ending when the 
demonstrative position is not indicated. 

2. When the sentence ends in a verb 
ending in -a, -& or -& add the glottal 
Those ending in a consonant add -a&, 
those ending in -o, contract with -a& to -a&; 
those ending in -e& form -a&ya®, those in -o& 
-eSwat; those in -a&ye (-ewe® see above) form 

-as yas. 


those 
stop. 


2a. Verbs ending in -a, -&, 


la g’e’ltia&. now it is long; la la’ g'aas. now 


he arrived; gq!wena “la ya” qient!alaé&, he talked 
often; la s& then he put up roof; la k"!ks 


then he carved; la te” nas nas then he poled; 1a ja 
bek’&“&, then he borrowed a canoe; la qs yaya® 
‘then he was taken along. 

2b. Verbs ending in a consonant: la 
&ne’k’a&. then he said; la 1a “x®wida® then he 
stood up; la k!wa ‘g’a&liza® then he sat down in 
house; la k!waSsa “© now he was sitting on the 
ground; la wo “kwa® then it was thick (wok" la’s 
it is thick now). 

2c. Verbs in 
he answered. 

2d. Verbs in 
it was said. 

2e. Verbs in 


k!wadzé“S ya® then he 
thing. 


-4, -O: 


-eS: la na ‘nax®mafya&. then 


~o8: la &e:x'seswae then 


-aSye (-ewe®) la 
was sitting on a flat 


3. When the verb carries a demonstrative 
this is expressed in an auxiliary verb and the 
verb itself retains the forms described under 2. 

lak’ .a“xSwida&. then this one stood up; 
lox.a’x8widas. then this one near you stood up; 
la“x*de &ne’k’a& (past) he said; k*!e“@sek’ 

La xSwida® this one did not stand up. 


INDEPENDENT PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


The independent personal pronoun appears 
in a verbal and in a nominal form. The latter 
is derived from the stem ye with objective or 
instrumental endings. The first and second per- 
sons seem to be built up of n for the first and 
8 for the second person, an element o, and, for 
the first person, the. suffix g’a (after o, gwa) 
of the first person demonstrative. It seems, 
however, quite against the spirit of the lang- 
uage that n and s should appear as stems in 
first position. 

The verbal forms may be used alone: 
no“ gwaSem it is I; or they may be used as 
emphatic forms (nog" C III 262.21). On account 
of the locative distinctions in the third person 
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Verbal Forms 


lst person 
Inclusive 
Exclusive 
2d person 
3d p. near 
3d p. near 
3d p. near 


yen 


no’ gwa 
no gwents 
no “gwenu&x4 


a= 


the three forms might as well be designated as 
demonstrative pronouns. 
Examples of the use of nominal or ad- 

jectival forms of personal pronouns: 

e‘ntsaxg ents wa lasek’ kwe nkwenxwelig’atya 
we (incl.) as we are great thunderbirds 
(III 468.12); yenu€xwaxganu&x" mo“kwek’ we 
(excl.) as we are four CX 69.30; yw, 
wi€éwi€naxsem ye, wives of the warriors! 
R 1368.23; yur gwe’tel ye, Gwe’ tela! R 1375.77; 
-yexo’ xda- £0 gwe®lax la that one who is dif- 
ferent from you (apposition) TII 448.13; yexa 
Ja .e"gades h. he who had now the name H 


C III 108.23; yexg’ada lak’ wa “yux Sg" ay. he 
(here) who is now changing his name Y. C III 


144.15; we’g’ax‘ents gwe nx"&ida da’ s®id 

yese nts nemo kwex let us try to dive with 
this (2d p. dem.) our friend; yesa k’‘!e “&sex 
€ao°msa no masex of this not ordinary No mas 
C III 260.18; yexg’a u! 1a“ sotiwalisek” ae 

u! tiasotiwalis c III 172 8; xg'en gs so ga re 


yesg @ Yyesg a da xw xwa’ k!wenak" k!iwenak’, yes sek’ !a x'so 
k!iwexwek’ pie te 1xe lasge ma that I promise a feast 


for you ... with this eanoe which is worth 
fifty blankets C III 180.16. 

The term which follows the verbal pro- 
noun and to which it refers retains its verbal 
character. This is shown most clearly in the 
second person and in the third person near 2d 
person: soem si°wides it is you, you who are 
Si’ wid; -yud si°widox that one near you is he 
(near you) who is Si°’wid; -yu®mes wa Zdemox 
and so this (near you) is that which is your 
word (near you); no’gwak’as se’niafya I, in- 
deed, am Seni!e&. 

4o& no ‘gwa Se mz to& So “‘gwe&la S& mu shall 
I be it or someone else? R 1364.33; “la so 
qi!wa ‘sax don't you cry! R 1364.35; so &m 
k* !e “sSonuk" you are the one who owns the 
privilege CX 66.18; g’a&em So gwaga 
dzedza’q! wala yu this is also a means of call- 
ing the northwest wind R 630.1; yu€mis la 
k*!e°k* !'es€o and so these are now the privi- 
leges C II 82.14. 

We have translated these forms as 
relative clauses, because when the noun has 4 
possessive form, the possessives differ from 
the predicative possessive forms. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate this: (Roman figures, 
subject; Arabic, possessor): 

2. no’gwaSems Snemo kwos I am the one who 
is your friend C II 108.15. 


yents 
ye nuéx¥ 


. no’gwafems Lo 


- so’Smen 


- Bae ms gene” 


Nominal Forms 


Sub ject 


g’a’xen 
“a _xents 
ga *xenuex¥ 


la 


yexg'a, yesg'a (instrumental) 
yexox, yesox (instrumental) 
yex, yes (instrumental) 


o” gwase ms he” gZ “i%dos gwii* Ze I am the one 
a is your reason of being thus C II 


42.2. 

exwa na “lax I am your 
treasure (found) today R 1271.50. 

no“ gwatem mex "Si tsoSgwizts I am the 

reason of his being struck 00.83. 

eSyo” gen Za Ewenemas you are 
the one referred to as my husband (you) 

G Itt %.T: 

so’em mex’Si’tsogwizes you are the one 

who is the reason of his being struck 

00.83. 

g'a“dzé&maents g"i’gaémafya is this indeed 
the one who is our chief? C II 126.12. 
“ada this is the one who 

C 26:48.227. 

“anu&x" at eg’a€ this is what is 


is your wife. 
“ade 


inland from us X 18.9. 
- yu®men co’ gwafyox this (near you) is 


what is my treasure C II 62.17. 


. yu’em xweno’xU¥Enakwelas kweno sila these 


a to be the children of Kweno sila 

II 92. 20. 
peaks ‘ems te. “Lege me these are what will be 
your names C II 116.2. 
he“.es gwe“gilareda laxg’en gwe’g’ilasek 
that is what will be your way of doing 
according to my way of doing (you will do 
as I do) C II 110.25. 


. he‘em ya’nems that is what he obtained 


C 26: 49.251. 

yu “Sem wa“Zdemox" this is what you say. 
yu‘das wa 2demox" this is what you say. 
he “€mas g'o kweda is that what is your 
house C II 74.8 
he: “Sem£1° a“Zes ga’qayeme it was that 
what was his new ability to walk C II 
94.21. 

he “€maen wa itdemot is that what was my 
word to you? C II 126.8. 

Following is a paradigmatic statement 


of these forms: 


no‘gwaem (Si wid) 


soem (Si’wid)es 
g'ad (Si wid)ek’ 
yud (Si°wid)ox 
hed (Si° wid)e 


etc. 


I am Si wid 

you are Si° wid 

he here is Si wid 

he near you is Si wid 
he near him is Si wid 


With possessives. I am your (child) 
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my thy his 


I --- no‘gwaSems (xweno“kw)os no“gwaSem (xweno “x")s 
thou so Smen (xweno “x4 . --- so “Sem (xweno“x")s 
he he “Emen (xweno “ku he “Gems (xweno “k") he “Gem (xweno ‘x")s 


It is important to note that the third le na“noxSwide o’mpas then his father became un- 
person forms anticipate the noun that may be easy C Ii 78.33; le €&le’xEwide xweno’ kwas 
connected with the following verb and that the t!a “lamin then the child of t!a°lamin went sea 
noun is given at the end in the demonstrative hunting. 
form agreeing with the demonstrative form of 
the pronoun. Examples are: 

he g’o:"kwela ga logwis that was where they -da 

lived, Qa logwis R 1386.1; he‘ten gwagwex'- 

sfalaste ga lise gwafselaxe xo lose that is The use of -da which appears in the 

what I shall talk about, the first of the definite prenominal subjective forms -g’ada, 

Gwafsela the thunderbird C II 368.29; -oxda, -eda, but also in the objective and in- 
yu “danuéx¥ me “xoxda ogwtisex; yu danu&x¥ strumental -xg’ada, -xoxda, -sg’ada, -soxda, 
g'o’k’ oda o gwisex this is where we sleep, while in the subjective -a, the objective -xwa, 

the roof; this is what is our house, the -xa, and the instrumental sa it has dropped out 

roof. C II 104.17. (see the rarer forms -xeda, -seda), is not con- 

Whenever a genitive follows the pro- fined to a pronominal function. It appears in 
nouns the connective a of finite clauses is terminal position, particularly with demonstra- 
omitted: tives and the interrogative Swey- which? 


he“emée] wa°Z%dems w. that was the word g’a°den lag’a’da, yu’ den lo’ xda, he den 
of W. R 900.86; but len werel& x wa Zdemas w. le ‘da I am here, there (1st, 2d, 3d p. dem.). 


I heard the word of W. g’a’d&ék* lag’en g’o’kwek’, yu'do& len 
These forms are used when the whole go “kwex, he’ da len g’ok" he is in my house 
phrase is a verbal expression. When it is the (that is where he is, my house) (also he’ len 
subject of another verb the usual possessive g’ok s 
forms are used: he “deda g” ok" that is the house (I 
he “Sems g’o’kwe that is your house (3d mean). 


p. dem.); yu ®ems g'o kwox (2d p. dem.) that is €wi'de la negwe mpa? where is father- 


your house; but in-law III 99.30. 
he“emes g’O“kwdos x'i’xSeda (3d p. dem. g’a&mes ga” yatsa git mdemse g’ada yex 
inv.); weteYas these were the words of their song, 
“emoxs g'o°kwagos x'i’x®eda (2d p. this what was heard by him C III 40.22. 
dem. vis.) that your house caught fire. yu‘d Se“k'os €aYex wa ‘Xdema this is 
good your recent word MS 3.10. 
he “tia gwi"Yeda but it was thus 


VOCALIC AND CONSONANTIC PRENOMINAL FORMS R 620.17. 
g’ate“m g'a‘da it is this (=g’ate mk’). 
The consonantic form is used before g’aSe m bexsi’s g’a“da this is the one 
proper names, when a noun is used in a general whose foot is cut. 
sense, when the existence of the object is un- “danu&x" me “xoxda that (pointed out 
known, and before nouns with possessive end- near 2d) is where we sleep. 
ings. yu“Smenu®x"¥ me‘’xoxda so we slept there. 
1. Before proper names: le ya q!eg ate 
ts!&"gamaSye then Ts!& qame® spoke III 193.26; 
Satye lkwis tie “semg ite the attendants of INDEPENDENT POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 
Tie semg it III 222.30. 
2. Before a noun used in a general The verbal forms of the independent 
sense: he “Sem wa 2dems begwa ‘nem that is the possessive are: 
word of mankind; g’o kwas gi g'egama®ya a nds it is mine, nd“sents it is ours 
house fit for chiefs; laSmen weta xg’a (incl.), nd’senu&x¥ it is ours (excl.). 
begwa ‘nemk" I ask the men in present existence. hds or gds it is thine. 
3. Existence of object doubtful: has or gas it is his. 
Sa “lise&we lade “sasa ts!e “dag mussels are We have not been able to discover the 
Searched for by the women; sek’a“tentax difference between the double forms of the 
ef ye’mlaxa I shall possibly harpoon a whale second and third persons. Most speakers use 
« there is one); but laémen sek’a’xa them indiscriminately, although it is likely 
eSye'm may mean "I harpooned the whale," or that a difference exists. 
I harpooned a wale." Examples: nO“s gO“kwelot my tribe! 
4, Before nouns with possessive endings: (address) C III 162.3; no's gi g’t game® 
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chiefs (address) C III 300.12; S&°latmis 14°xen 
nd“se ddqwazaeneg and it is true according to 
my way of seeing them C III 158.19; nd “saecent- 
sax” wa Ydema is this, indeed, our speech? 
C III 202.23. 

hd “s€melaxas n&°gelax it would be your 
mind C II 78.14; la&e ‘m hd’ steda hd’ waze malag’- 
ila now will be yours the (power) that makes it 
easy to obtain property III 107.37; gd “sderox 
wa ‘a? is this your river? III 102.4; ga®xs 
k"!8 “s&ex nO ‘naxélag’en .& xwavéasek" .e&wo’s 
hd’ sagos .& xwaYaasa for it is not in doubt my 
rank and your rank C III 274.22. 

le n&“€ nak” laxes hesa’g g'5°kwa then 
she goes home to her own house R 641.90; 
h&“sdoxwa dé“yadexen xwend “kwex this is hers, 
Deyade's, my child's R 653 7; hes€mag .!& qwa 
his own copper R 685 57; -xa hes&maxa 
yekwi’layag’oXe her own, the one who had before 
twin children R 668.43; ga&xs ge “s®mAaq gene ‘ma 
for she is his own wife R 433.12; ges®mA g 
gd “gwemaSye his own face III 226.9; &a “Semax'i 
gasSemg6 na gafya just let it be his own mind 


III 281.7; gesdaex’mé‘q their own; g& ts!em&meg 
it is really his own. 


ADJECTIVES 


On account of the close relation between 
the rules relating to the use of the connective 
postnominal -a and those relating to the ad- 
JjJectives, we discuss this subject at this place. 

When a noun is accompanied by an adjec- 
tive, the demonstrative and temporal suffixes 
are joined to the adjective, not to the noun, 
and the noun does not take the connective -a: 

latme ‘sek’ la“Yg'ada yu “dexwek’ 
gic “ltaxoyu and so now these three pieces cut 
off will go C III 226.15; -xa snemo’x"wem g’el 
LO “gwalaxg’ada gwa“gwek’!ayuk" masto’ la’xa 
&. “a&ne“m the one who first had as supernatural 
treasure this whaling harpoon shaft from the 
wolf C III 252.12; la“%g’ada &ne “mxsak’ 
pie “lxelasgem C III 252.23; ge ‘lag’ af la “xwa 
k*!e"sex a #€em wa°Xdema come to this not new 
speech C III 148.18; late “m gwa“Z&elsg’as 
Swa’lasg’os k’!e’s€a this is ready on the 
ground your great privilege C III 150.24. 


BOAS: KWAKIUTL GRAMMAR 


(TRANS. AMER. PHIL. soc, 


ha“dz&&s .e“k'ox ge”  1t!& dene’ ms 
ho’ maxa go and borrow the long rope of Spider 
III 53.1; le ha’mteleda &e°x’sokwe ts! eda’ gxa 
ba” bagweme then the pretty woman carried the 
boy III 70.19; mex"&i° deda wa’ lase begwa nemxa 


g’ena’nem the big man struck the child; but 
mex Si’ deda begwa’ nemaxa g’ena nem the man 
struck the child; la&men do qwelaxa &e x" sokwe 
begwa nemxs ga’ xa@e I saw a handsome man as he 
came CX 241.16; g’e ldecela wena tdemtsa 
gwassi’la the long inlet of the Gwasila 

Cx 246.7." 


PARADIGMS 
Paradigm 1 
The verb or noun as ordinarily given has 
no syntactic value, a verb only when combined 


with pronominal forms, either suffixed or at- 
tached to an antecedent. The pronominal endings 


are: 
lst person 


sing. -en 

exclusive -enu&x" 

inclusive -ents 

-(e)s 

near lst person, visible -k’, 
invisible -g’a&; a secondary form 
in -ek” expresses the first per- 
son, past 

near 2d person, visible -ox, in- 
visible, -o&, -oq!" 

near 3d person, visible -e, in- 
visible, -a&, -e& 

Interrogative forms are characterized 
by a suffix a. For convenience sake the inter- 
rogative forms are given here with the indica- 
tive forms. 

Nouns and verbs are treated slightly 
differently according to their terminal sound. 
We have to distinguish between 

1. those ending in a consonant 
2. those ending in a vowel, y or w 
3. those ending in -e® and -a&ye 

1. The first class add the pronouns to 
the terminal consonant. When an impossible 
combination occurs like dk” a very short vowel 
is introduced: dek’. 


ed person 
3d person, 


3d person, 


3d person, 


25There are a few contradictions to this rule, p.-e- 
g ame ‘seg ada g!Etiesge’mg ustak' ‘t la‘g emk and these 
sixty prepared skins III 82.15. See also p. 246 (for 
plural). 
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Paradigm 2 
mex’ €i“d to strike &“latem it is really--- 


Indicative Interrogative Indicative Interrogative 


lst p. mex’ Si “den aT Om & “la&men SeETOS 

2d p. mex Sides mex €i ‘das(a &° laSems & la&mas(a 
(mex 61 “ts) 

3d p. pr. vis. mex €i “dek’ mex’ &i “d&ek" &* la&emk’ &“latmaek’ 

3a p. pr. invis. mex Si‘dg'a& mex &i.“daeg'a& &lafemg’a® A °la&maeg’a& 

ist #. mex €i “dek’ --- &°la&mek* --- 

3d p. near you vis. mex’ 6i “dox" mex’ &i “d&ox4 &“la€&mox4 4” la®&maox¥ 

3d p. near you inv. mex’ &i “doe mex Si “dao& a’ la&mos a la&mao& 

3d p. abs. vis. mex i “dee mex &i “dae& &“la&me& ala&m&e® 


a? 


3a p. abs. inv. mex’ 6i “das mex’ SidaSya “ & la&mas ala®maefya ” 


2a. Monosyllabic words of the second class, like la to go, ga to take, retain their a in 
all forms except the first person. lao’x" is contracted to lax", lae” to 1H. The interrogative 
retains a in all forms.*® a Ae: 


la to go 


Indicative Interrogative 


lst p. E la‘en(a’) 
2d p. , a la’ sa 

3d p. pr. ak’ la“ek’ 
lst p. lek’ --- 

3d p. near 2d lax la’ ox" 
3a p. abs. la’eé 


3d p. abs. inv. la “ae la“e sya 


2b. Stems ending in @ consonant but requiring the completive -a follow the same pattern 
and drop in the indicative the a before all pronominal forms beginning with a vowel or n. These 
include reduplicated verbs with -!a to be ready to, to try to. 


Paradigm 3 
to strike with fist to look 
Indicative Interrogative Indicative Interrogative 


lst p. mex’ e“n mex a “en(a “) do ‘qwelen do ‘qwelaen(a” 
2d p. mex a's mex a s(a) do ‘qwelas do ‘qwelas(a 
3d p. pr. mex’ ak’ mex’ a ‘ek’ do ‘qwelak’ do ‘qwelaek’ 
lst p. mex'e“k* --- do ‘qwelek’ --- 

3d p. near you mex 'o “x4 mex’a “ox" do ‘qwelox" do: “qwelaox¥ 
3d p. abs. mex'e mex a “e& do ‘qwele® do ‘qwelae® 

3d p. abs. inv. (not found) mex & “e&ya (not found) do ‘qwelae&ya“ 


Paradigm 4 


2c. Those ending in y and w with following -a follow the same rule -eya being contracted 
to #, -ewa to & 


% , 
From here on the "invisible" forms are omitted. They are formed in the same way as in the first class. 
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tsey- to draw water 
(tsey > tsé) 


€new- to aim (newa > na) 


Indicative Interrogative Indicative Interrogative 


lst p. tseye ‘n tsk “en(a *) Enewe “‘n Ena “en(a *) 
ed p. tsaés tsi “s(a) énas end ‘s(a) 
3d p. pr. tskk" tsH# ek’ enak" end&“ek’ 
lst p. tseye “k* --- enewe “k* --- 

3d p. near you tseyo x ts “ox¥ €Enewo “x4 ena “ox¥ 
3d p. abs. tseye ts& “yet Enewe ena “e& 

3d p. abs. invis. tseya “© ts& “e&ya Enewa & sna ‘e&ya ~ 


Verbs of this type are dH, to wipe, p!& to feel, m# fish swims; s& to put up roof; &nk to 
string fish on line; k’!& to cut blubber. 
ho’ m4 to witness (a ceremonial etc.); dex’a” to jump out, te’na to pole, ts!& to give, 


gag'u‘staé to rise early; gets! long time in, lexa to cough. 
2d. Those ending in o(u) or o& without following a are treated in the same way, except 
that a is missing and hence no a forms are found in the indicative. In the interrogative of those 


in o& the glottal stop prevents the contraction to &. 


le“lgo to start a fight bek’o” to borrow a canoe 


Indicative Interrogative Indicative Interrogative 


lst p. le“ lgewen le “1gaé&ena” bek’ewe n bek 4 en(a_) 
2d p. le “lgos le “lgésa bek’o’s bek asa 

3d p. pr. le “lgok” le “lgdek” bek’o “ku bek’a ek" 
lst p. le “lgewek’ --- bek ewe k* --- 

3d p. near you le “lgewox¥ le “lgdoxw(a bek ‘two’ x¥ bek’ a’ oxw(a) 
3d p. abs. le “‘lgewee le “lg éeé bEk’Ewe © bek’a e& 

3d p. abs. inv. le “lgd&e le “lgae cya * bek’a’ae bek' a&etya 


Paradigm 5 
ga ‘yayu to be taken on a walk ene “x’sos to be told 


Indicative Interrogative*” Indicative Interrogative 


1st p. ga" yayuwen qa” yayae n(a’ ) Ene “x’ se& wen Ene x" se&waen(a ) 
2d p. ga‘ yayus ga “yayas(a) €ne x’ so¥s Ene x’ se&was(a) 

3d p. pr. a: “yayuk" ga “yayaek’ Ene x" sok4 Ene x’ se&waek’ 

lst p. ewek’ Ene x’ sefwek’ --- 

3d p. near you a “yayuwox qa a “yayéoxw(a) & ne “x se&wox Ene “x se&wao xw(a) 
3d p. abs. ga “yayewee ga “yayéee ene “x seSwet Ene “x seEwae & 

3d p. abs. inv. ga “yayewas qa “yayaetya Ene x’ seSwaé Ene x'se © waeS ya" 


Verbs of this type are all passives in -ayu, -ano and -so&, those with suffix -go meeting, 
-ixo neck, -&sto opening, eye; also others with terminal ©: heé& *weiso’ to break unintentionally; 
hé “Zo to attack, ge“ts!o to beg; ga’ so to promise a feast, t!a &yo to change places. 
yex geno follows the same pattern except that the form for 3d person near you is 
ex GENO woOx. 
2e. Those ending in e or ;%° 


seasrerecesns) etc. is also admissible. 
se forms are identical with those in Paradigm h(2c). 
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kwe “xex.& to strike on head 


Indicative 


kwe “xexceye “n 
kwe “xexcds 


kwe “xex.&k’ 
kwe “xexteye k* 
kwe “xexcteyo x¥ 


kwe “xexreyes 
kwe “xex.daé 


pr. 
near you 
abs. 


abs. inv. 


Interrogative 


kwe “xexc& “en(a) 
kwe “xexcus(a) 


kwe “xex.i ek’ 


kwe “xexcHoxw(a “) 


kwexe x. Heé 
kwexexitefya” 


MORPHOLOGY 


a1& to search 


Indicative Interrogative 


a “luen(a) 


a lus(a 
@ luek’ 


a“ luoxw(a) 


a “lies& 
a lie ya“s 


a “leyen 
a ‘lis 

a luk’ 

@ leyek’ 
a leyox" 
a leye& 
a ltyaé 


of this type are: ma“Zt!H& to recognize. 


Paradigm 6 


3a. Those in -e& change the ending to -a&y before vowels and n. 


-atye retain & before consonants, except n. 


na “nax6mes to answer 


Indicative 


lst p. 
2d p. 
3d p. pr. 
lst p. 
3d p. near you 
3d p. abs. 
3d p. abs. 


na ‘nax®mafyen 

na “naxeémeés 

na “nax€mek’ 

na ‘naxmatyek” 

na ‘naxematyox" 
na ‘nax©ma® ye® 

na ‘nax®mafya “e 


inv. 


Here belong all verbs in -e§&. 


Interrogative 


na ‘naxSmatyac‘n(a) ama “yen 
na ‘naxéma&yas(a) 
na ‘naxSmaSyaek" 


na ‘nax&maSyaox 
na “nax® ma§ yée 
na ‘nax® ma® yée® ya * 


A few ending in -H& < 


ami “€ small 


Indicative Interrogative 


ama ®yaen(a 
ama fyas(a 
ama ©yaek’ 
ama “Syaox" 

wv * J 

ama &yae 

4 “s Res * 


ami “Es 
ami k* 
ama “Syek’ 
ama Syox 
dma “tyes 
dma “Syas 


3b. Those in -8€ ya < ewatya, like the preceding class, have the a only before vowels and 


n and contract -ewe® to -a&. 


kiwadzewee to sit on a flat thing®® aye to be quiet, chaste®® 


Indicative 


lst p. 
2d p. 
3d p.pr. 
lst p. 
3d p. near you 
3d p. abs. 
3d p. abs. 


k!wadza “tyen 


k!wadzewe “Es 
k!wadzewe ‘k" 
k! wadza “€ yek’ 
k!wadza “Syox" 
k!wadza “€yee 
k!wadza “€ ya€é 


inv. 
INTERROGATIVE 


The type forms of the interrogative 
have been given with the paradigms of the in- 
dicative. As stated at that place the inter- 
rogative suffix a precedes the pronominal 
endings: gaye nsela®maen was I long under water? 
III 33.19; k’!e"€sas maxt!&“la g’a’xen don't 
you recognize me? III 420.34; do°x€widasxoxda 
go"kwex do you see this house? C IIE 62.16; 
ho “saoxda wax is this your river? C II 116.8; 
G"ladzéém&ot g’a’xfem n&i“Enakwe si’widH is it 
true, has Si°wid come home? C 26:189.291. 

Nouns, including nominal pronouns, when 
not accompanied by a verb take the suffix ain 


_ 


9, , a, 1 Aa 
But leéme’n k!wadza “Eya; le me’n aSya. 


Interrogative 


k!wadzé “Syaen(a *) 
k!wadza ‘Syas(a) 
k!wadza Syaek’ 


k!wadz& “Syaoxw(a) 


k!wadza © yae& 
k!wadza © yaeya 


Indicative Interrogative 


a “yen 
awi “Es 
ea 
awi k 

& “tyek’ 
awa &yox" 
awa &yifé 
awa “cyat 


interrogative forms. 

yexa g'ela’& is that (visible) a 
grizzly bear?; yexa g’e1#°& is that (invisible) 
@ grizzly bear?; yexwa’ g'ela“éwa is this (near 
you, invisible) a grizzly bear?; yena” is it I 
(who is meant)?; yu’ca is it you oo is 
meant)?; but so’€maa’ is it you (whom I see); 
emae “nox"daexwas of what tribe are ye? (&mas- 
tenox -I[x'] dacx" -a-s); yes &ma’sa with what?; 
gae “da &ma‘sa for what purpose? 

The interrogative a is often repeated 
at the end of the sentence. 

ts!ex’q!a“masa are you sick?; he Smaen 
wa“ X¥demx*dora is that what I said to you? 
C II 126.8; k!wae°2®masa are you sitting in the 
house? III 173.20; C 26:75.8; k!wa’s€masa; 
e“s€mae.en o g!wesSido.a are you sitting on the 
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ground? don't I believe you now? III 261.35; 
ax€e“xsdasega do you want it? III 392.17; 
kiwatsa e&ya is he sitting on the ground?; 

k* !e°s€me€laox nk “enakwexsdents Snemo’kwexa 
does not our friend wish to go home? C II 
100.29; - 

When the word to which the interroga- 
tive a is attached ends in a vowel or a voiced 
or glottalized consonant the terminal vowel is 
retained and the voiced or glottalized conso- 
nants insert an a. 

€nemo’x'mas e° g&& are you the only one 
who bewitches? CX 278.27; ya’ latmas ee n&& do 
you spouses continue to quarrel?; e&s€mas 
ae°x€idayaa are you not getting better? 

C II 56.3; k’!e°s€mas po 'sqg!&@ are you not 
hungry? III 262.23; - le€ma’e la’g’&&& has he 
arrived?; - so°&m&a” is it you? III 167.21; 
le€ma’s ts!ex €i'daa did you wake up? III 
259.15; le@ma’s po X€idaa are you satiated? 
III 406.3; k !eya’sa ts!ek’!a°lemaa& have you no 
news? 4072; yek a’ sg'en k !e yasaex 
begwa“nemk'asaa? am I not a man? C II 258.25 
New; &x€e“xsdasexwa gweyé gos ex” begwa”nemaa 
would you like the one to whom you refer as a 
nice man? X 64.11 (In the two last cases the 
first a refers to the indefinite concept of 
"man".) he“eémas la“g"i¥aos weo’g!wesen 
no“gwafmes xweno“kwaos gag en lak’ 

we’ cwex' satlasaéa& is that your reason for dis- 
believing me that I am your child on account 
of my present state? X 79.2. 

With the quotative -€1 a change from a 
to e occurs which has not been observed in 
other cases:*° 

g'o’kweletl&e do they say that he lives 
there? (g'o’kwela€lae they say he lives there); 
tsiex'gie &lae do they say he is sick? 
(tstex’g!a’®l&e positive); - yelkwa “x "de® léoxwa 
do they say he has been hurt? (yelkwa’x’ddoxwa 


has he been hurt). 
Interrogative pronouns are &ngwa (New 


a&no“gwa) who; Swi (stem Swey-) where, which; 
gmas (ma) what; g’en how many. 


&“ngwa 
&“ngwas who are you? III 100.19; 
so“€méé &’ngwas you? who are you? R 837.35; 
847.59; & “ngweda who is that?; a° “ada 
tsieda’gek' who is this woman? III 190.21; 


&ngwoxda § wa’ latsayakwex begwa’nema who is 


this stout man (near you) X 207.22; - A ngweda 
ya ‘qieg'a%e la& who talked to you? 

With suffixes: 

&“ngwadzés III 130.41; &no“gwadzas 
(New) X 199.41 who indeed are you?; 4 ngwatie 
g’o°’kwela la‘xa who on his part lives there? 
III 272.9; - & ngwax'.as what is your name? 
(lit. who is on your head) C II 52 10; 


III 67.31; 166.12; 214.19; &°ngwadze mo ’masildo: 


who hurt you? X 82.12; &“ngwadzeda 


80... Sma tm, P- 265. 
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eya“tyax mélagax'.#& who is she whose name is 


€ya “Cyax malaga? X 113.32. 


Plural: 

&n€4 “ngwadzeda mo “kwe be begwanema who 
are the four men CX 1.24. 

With possessives: 

&“ngwos wi’ nanemagos who is the one whom 
you took in war (yours obtained in war)? 

X 145.26; & ngwadzes tsig’iYdos for whom do you 
draw water? (lit. who is your reason for drawing 
water) C II 50.11; - dno’gwants k!wa’g"iwa%a who 
is the one of us who will sit in the bow of the 
canoe (who is ours sitting in bow) (New) 

C If 226.12. 

&“ngwasox whose is this?; &°ngwasox 
xweno’kwexs wi nanemagos whose child is this 
captured by you (yours obtained) in war 
X 132.18; & ngwasas xweno’kwa whose child are 
you? X 134.33; a ngwak atsas Lewe lgemak ‘asa 
whose prince are you? X 131 note 2; & “ngwasas 


Lewe lgemek asor whose prince are you? 
X 131 note 1. 


Smas what 

€ma’sas, piep!a’ sasa what kind are you, 
are ycu blind? III 95.26; &ma’sas negwe’mp 
what kind of a son-in-law are you? C 26:193.86; 
6ma’ sas begwa° nem what kind of a man are you? 
III 147.26; 150.25; &ladz@emxents €ya’k’e liven 
qae°da €ma°sa. &ma’ sen cya’x seema wa’ demo 
really evidently you are angry with me in the 
house for what? What is bad in my words (my 
bad word) to you; - &ma’se ts!e“lx’a laxg’a’da 
wak" what kind (of fish) goes up this river 
C II 380.26; ema’ seda rweeye mxa gw ee ya “sa na’sa 
qgae“n what was the whale referred to by the one 
who told me the story? C 26:219.285; - ema’se 
what is it; - &ma°sox what is this C II 240.5; 
ema’ se €wa’s 14Yaasas gia’ teXas how much (what is 
the amount of what) is known by him. 

With possessives: 

6ma°sen gwi nem what is my gain; &ma’sos 
&xse€wa°gos what is done by you III 248 1; 
€ma‘se wa’Ydemas 14. what was his word to you; 
€ma “sox Sya g’emaxsos né ga®yex what is the 
cause of badness of your mind III 376.10; 
ema’ s.ces la’.aos wa tos what will be your river 
III 397.28. 

The question "why" is expressed by 
"what is the reason": ma‘ ses ga’ sag’iZaos why 
are you walking? C II 196.12; &ma‘’sos 
qiwa” sag’ i¥agios why are you crying here? 

III 333.30; ma’ seca la’g'ivas de" myaYasen 
tewe lgemaf&ye but what is the reason of making 
Fun of my prince III 135.35. 

Sometimes "why" is expressed by "what 
is the state of": &ma’sos g’a“xSenafyagos lit. 
what is the state of your coming III 275.34; 
Sma“sos seSwina® yax what is the state of pad- 
dling? III 363.8. 

The form €&madze and mas seem to be 
used indiscriminately. There may be a slight 


difference in emphasis: © ma“ dzexg’en begwa’ nemek’ 
what is it? for I am a man C II 82.24; &ma dze 
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‘gweXan what was seen by me? C II 208.21 
=f ema “dzeda g° ena ‘nem what is that child? 
¢ II 208.22 (New). 

With possessives: &ma“dzos wa “Xdemagos 
what was your word? III 321.18; Sma ‘dzen 
hatme ‘x’ silaso&ta what will be cooked by me; 
ema ‘dzes axSe wa gos what is done by you? 

C Il 116.8; ®ma‘dzes ga “xeXéos why do you 
come?; &ma “dzes xe ‘Tuelag’ ivaos gwe *x’ Side why 
do you do so too much III 63.37; 

emA’ ts!aXe what is it C 26:46.112; 
ema tsia¥.as what do you want to be, what are 
you? C 26:4.152; - k’!ea’s Sma “ts!aY nothing 
at all C 26:157.51. 

The form &ma occurs rarely alone: &ma 
what! why! C II 52.14; - €mata but why! 

C 26:61.105. 
With the interrogative @: &ma “Smae 
Si‘wid where is Si ‘wid (= &wi “Sle Si “wid) ; 

ma Smex’das where have you been?; &ma ©me.asex 
Ye’nsi.a where are you going to be tomorrow 

(= ewiias lax Ye‘nsa); eed where are 
you going to go? X 236.21; Sme. as 

nege “celai X 231.3, 34; &ma a lée “1el& 

III 94.4 where are you going to go (straight) 
into the inlet? 

Without interrogative a: &ma “Sme.en 
where am I going to go?; Sma “Smerox" where is 
he going to go? C 26:164.332. 

Sma and €mas are used frequently with a 
variety of suffixes: 

emik’!aleg what did he say to him?; 
ema’ts!eg ae what sound is that suddenly; 
ema’ématya what are you trying to do?; 


&ma’é maf yae “xsdas where do you wish to go?; 
ema’ ts!exsdas what do you wish to be?; 

6ma’ se€laents nemo’ kwe what, it is said, does 
our friend? C II 32.27; 180.19; &ma‘selas 


what are you making?; - a&ma’selaY what kind of 
a ceremonial is it?; a&ma © yalazas what is your 
ceremony? C 26:48.218; 6 ma“ sxelas what do you 
call it?; - Syu ‘maa &ma“e yenxox what season is 
this? X 167.40; &€ma’sp!ale what kind of smell 
is it?; ema“ yoxox what is the price of this?; 
ema’ sdanaanawis what may he have died of?; 
smae“noxUtsents wi’ nascra of what tribe are 
these against whom war is made by us C II 156.9; 
III 468.32; ¢mae“noxwas of what tribe are you? 
C II 158.9; emats!e’nox4s Banawisen gao x a dax 
the. doer of what shall I perhaps be for this my 
dear? III 422.31; &ma’€ yonuk" what is the use 
of it (Sma-*yu-nuk") C 26:207.306; ga Sma:“S- 
yonukwaosas ona a is your use of it? C 26: 


207.306; ga® *“Syonukwelasg’asa ts!o“ts!o®max 
what is the use “ee the barnacles C X 98.2. 


Swey- where, which, when 


Before consonants Swey- is contracted 
to Swi; with following a it forms Swi” 

Swi occurs generally with Galina the 
meaning of which has not been determined with 
certainty. It would seem that de is demonstra- 
tive, referring to the object to which the 
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question refers; le is a form of the verb la 
and must be considered a separate word and seems 
to indicate the region in which the object is 
supposed to be; a third form ne is used like the 
others but I have not been able to ascertain its 
meaning. 

Swi wa “Slazve how far is it sagt where 
is it stopping); Swi wa “sgeme, wi“de Swa “sgeme 
how long is it? (where is the length); &wi te 
wa “xaces axe xsdefwas what amount is wanted by 
you; Swi “ox Swa “sgeme how long is this?; 
Swi‘de 18 where is he? C 26:168.497; Swide len 
k’ !a “wayu where is (the place of) my knife?; _ 
Swide la negwe “mpa where is father-in-law? 

III 99.30; Swi'de les g’okwelot&os where is 
your tribe III 214.20; 

ewi“ne 18x Ze “ns€weX where were you 
yesterday?; Swi‘ne la ts!a Sy# III 366.34; 

370.22 Swi e8wi‘de le t le ts!a“€y# III 365.25; 366. 15 
where is (your) younger brother?; Sweyi “Slex 
Ze “ns€wel where, it is said, was he yesterday. 

Corresponding to oma “dze we find also 
the form Swi“dze ® without any apparent difference 
in meaning: swi“edze’® ga “yaSna“kwela where did 
he come from?; wi “Sdzeda e k’a awi nagwis where 
is a good country? III 166.36; Swi “sdze “© 1&” 
where is it C II 108.2; ewitdzo “Ze 1H where was 
he (past time). 

Doubtful forms: 

Swi “edzetwi“le lis twa ts!tos III 38.11; 
éwi “dzewi “le go_kwelen o o‘mptwe%a J III 144.30; 
Swi “edzetwilen k’!a waya III 38.11; - 
ewi “dzeg ‘ewi ‘dzeg axle where is it? C II 374.32. 

Swi frequently designates which one? 

Swi “des gene “maos which one is your wife? 
where is your wife?, III 50.20; €wi “de 
&x&e “xsdefwasents Snemo “kwe which one is desired 
by our friend? C II 180.24; Swides 
&x&e “xsdeseSwaos laxg’a “da mAz€e daa which one 
of these two kinds is desired by you?; 
Swigemce&tas which way will you go? 

Swi occurs frequently with the emphatic 
dz&, with temporal suffixes, and with several 
others, but not as numerous as the suffixes of 
&mas: 

Swio ‘Yas when did it happen to you? III 
472.22, where were you; Swi x'das 14 where did 
you go?; Swi‘tas 18 when are you going to go? 

R 1224.35; Swix daexudzax"das lax le “ns&we% 
where were ye yesterday?; Swit!a 1& laa ‘tse® 
which way did he go?; Swidza’s g’a yatnakwele 
where do you come from III 67.36; Swidza‘re lus 
Ya “wenemaos where is your husband going to go?; 
Swidza ‘tas &“mYar where are you going to play? 
C II 146.13; ewi’x"Sid.as what are you going to 
do?; gen Swix’ Side& how can I do it? what can 
I do? (lit. that I do it how); Sne‘x‘as gents 
6wi“x*€idee& how do you wish that we do it? 
C II 210.3; Swi'x"Sitso“dz&°s how was it done to 
you C II 118.16; &wi‘g’ilas 1&“xes 148 “sos what 
did you do when you went C X 37.22; 

*iladz@ten how shall I do III 113.23; - 
Swiésteda ge “Ene whereabouts is the salmon roe? 
III 376.3; Swi‘stadze H. whereabouts is H.? 
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X 58.25; Swi“stadzes le “lotdtos whereabouts is 
your crew X 181.30; Swi ‘stak’atsen gana x'diuen 
whereabouts is my bundle? X 235.1; - Swi“x'se 
la‘xes né“gafyos how do you like it? (lit. 
which like is it in your mind); ewi’x’sik’ how 
is this? like what is this?; Swa SweSyagela’s 
which way are you going?; ewa Sweeyas what are 
you trying to do? 

With following a wey- is contracted 
and forms wi: 

ews g’e°x’ Side where do you come from?; 
Swis ga yoraxs gwefle k’ex where did you get 
this gum? TII 354.9; Swi ZXos n&“ga®yex how is 
your mind? III 472.6; Swi “Yadzaents 

“i*gemafyex how indeed shall our chief be? 

C II 138.11; Swi “Yax'de o°bex'd#&s how was its 
point C II 170.7; Swulag elias what are you 
doing in the house?; &wiSwi lag’ itedza‘s 
Place where you go on the water, pl. C II 
266.26. 

From €wi is also derived the temporal 
interrogative Swilag". 

€wi°laxY.as cexfe die when will you 
start?; Swi°lax".en when shall I? C 26:134.9; 
Swi" lagwas e xente when did you menstruate? 
R 467.71; Swi"lax" dze gwa“Zitse$sta when was 
it finished? 


g'en how many 


g’e “nsoxda p!e “lxelasgemex how many are 
these blankets III 457.4; geno xwas how many 


are you? X 250.8; g’eno’xwes sa’semos how many 
are your children C II 374.31; g'eno kwox"da 
ts!ex'g!#’q how many here are sick? 


VERBS 
IMPERATIVE 


In most cases the imperative is intro- 
duced by imperative forms of wi, go ahead; ha 
(Koskimo ga) go; ge come; gwa finish (for im- 
perative negative). These will be found dis- 
cussed below. 

The simplest form of the imperative is 
identical with the infinitive. 

wi, dex€wi'd, k’e’xenet, jump, 
k*exenet! X 179.22, 29; a nega get firewood! 

C II 218.1; lep!e“d strike with stone! 

C II 228.7; la“betalix¥ go into a hole in the 
floor! C II 238.15; qwa’xwa emerge! C II 36.1; 
- tsta’p!alis dip to the bottom! C II 126.20; 
gwi“€sta come this way! C II 144.23; do qwaza 
look! X 253.22; wa efsta la’k’asxe 
geemxotiex.a’e X esc. 

In transitive verbs the object remains 
attached to the infinitive form in the same way 
as in the declarative. 

wi’g’a€, ho“cela g’a“xen listen to me! 
X 99.13; wi’g’a&, ax€e°dgo® take this! X 166.6; 


e’lag’a&, axfe dex o Esdex dants come, get our 
oD hammer! C II 196.5 (New); ge “la, 
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ts!o°x6widexg’en Swi’g'ex” come, wash my back 
C II 194.15 (New); héla“g’at&, do“xewidget look 
(New) q 


at it C II 198.8; 210.27 (New); do qwax 

gwaxa ©yusen k’!ele’m look at the dryness of ny 
tongue C II 224.22 (New); wi’ g’a&, ax&e" dex 
k’!a°wasa go and get dry halibut C II 356.13, 

In conversation vocative forms of the 
verb are often used, i.e. the terminal a is 
dropped. hotel listen!; - 6’sel wait!; - 
-dog" look! 

In texts I have found only the last of 
these. dox" qwaxa Syas k!ele’mg’aen look at 
the dryness of my tongue C II 224.27; do” xwoxda 
La’ wiex y& qient!egox look at these speaking 
posts standing on the floor C 26: 49.237; 
do’xYg’en sems look at my mouth C II 166.26. 

2. In conversation a terminal a in verbs 
with consonantic endings is often heard: 
dze“1x€wida run along!; ts!o“x®wenda, 
ts'o x wit!eda wash your body. 

These forms are also used with transitive 
verbs: k’!&°da throw it away!; ha’ g’a® na“x®eda 
lag go and drink of it C II 166.21; gi“ ts!oda 
put it in!; qwe’da go away! C II 70.22; 
gi’ dzo’da put it on a flat thing!; &xeg'enda 
put it on your back!; @€em gwe’da! just go 
away! C 26:176.31; 

(The form k’e peli’ sa take it up from 
beach in arms C II 220.7 has the transitivizing 
ending a.) 

3. Intransitive verbs frequently take 
the ending x for the imperative. 

wi’ g°a&, ga s€idex start! C II 110.5; 
ha‘g'aS, e tiedex go, do it again C II 132.26; 
134.2; gwa la, he gwe “x €idex don't act that 
way!; ha°g'a€ qwe’dex go away! X 67.4; 

&“fema n& gadex X 40.15; wa’ sAaxsdex’ &i “dex 
turn your backside this way! C II 202.3; wi“g'a, 
do“ qwaYax remain looking! C II 382.16; 
e°ladzag’a& ha’&labalax come and be quick! 

X 67.39. 

4, An imperative demanding immediate 
action is expressed by the suffix g’a®, pre- 
sumably identical with the demonstrative -g'a® 
expressing "present invisible." Since it im- 
plies the immediate starting of an action it 
is almost regularly attached to inchoative forms 
with following a as under the forms 2. 


La’ xEwidag’a& stand up! C 26: 159.134; 
176.31; € IIT 44.18;  na‘x€idg’a® drink! ** 
C II 200.5; g!we XYeidag’a&dza be silent! 
C II 128.23; do x€widag’a® look! C 26:158.79; 
k" te” lax’Sidag’ag’ ga® Zefle“Ssox¥ strike him 
so that he dies; do’x®widag axents xweno’k¥ 
look at our child C 26:37.76; ga’ s€idag aé 
C II 12.18; yeXtse’ mdag’a€ tie it on! C II 98.18 
The introductory wi go on!, ha (ga 
Kosk.) occur currently with this ending wi ‘g’a& 
C II 114.9; ha“g’a€ CX 110.5; ga “g’ae X 238.5. 
5. The imperative of continued action 
is expressed by the suffix la following vowels, 
£la following consonants. 


4 
a Boas was uncertain of this form. 
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t!a“t!opsilala watch the roast! C II 
142.16; bekwa ‘Yala bear with fortitude! C II 
178.19; rex®sto“dk’as®la open the door! C II 
262.33; k'!a k’!ag’alala back water! X 129 
Note 4; ya’wix’ala do some kind of work!; 
k!waxs*la’ sit down in the canoe!; sola g'els 
you first: C II 4.20; wa’wat!avyalaqwe’” take 
pity on them! C 26:49.240; ne “x' “lage tell 
him! X 73.20; Sme “lqwaYalaxa gwe “lt!a remember 
the firebrand! C 26:157.39. 

In a few cases la is affixed to in- 
choative forms: 

La “xweledYSla stand up!; ya “gq! eg ax®la 
start talking!; qwi “Sg°axy*%la start crying!; 
n&’Snax¥la go home! 

The la may be identical with the con- 
tinuative la; or the general verb expressing 
action, motion; or "now, at that time". 

ge come, and gwa finish, appear cur- 
rently with this suffix: 

e’la come! C II 194.15; 222.1; 314.4; 
wa’la lepte’d g’a’xen don't strike me with 
stone! C II 228.9. 

In the Koskimo dialect we find also wi 
with la. I have no examples of this in the 
Kwag ‘ul dialect. 

wi’k’as°la g’i’game® ae’k"ilaxo®..o 
chief, treat well these .. C II 274.8. 

This suffix is also used with future 
imperative forms do’x®witela go® g’axt look at 
him when he comes!; wa®xrela giapie’g irex nee 
please, gather up the ... C II 172.24. 

The form occurs frequently in the 
Koskimo dialect: ga’k“astele go! C II 324.2; 

a’g itela ga’ gak ‘aégono go to woo her C II 
324.3; X 250.40; wi’tela ho’telak’as. g'a’xen 
listen to me! C II 318.29; &ne’x'®la g’a’xen 
say to me! C II 190.22; wi’tela yene’selak’- 
asLesox ... give this (one) ... to eat 
X 206.40; wi’k’astela g!o’xts!odk’asteso’no 
put on this dress; wai’k’as.ela ge “n¥aXqo® 
X 197.9; 

6. These imperative forms often add the 
-8s of the second person, except after the vo- 
cative form and after -g’a®: ha®s ga’s®idex go 
and start!; gwa®s don't! X 111.29; C II 160.18; 
ge’la®s &e’daagasox ... come back with ... 

C 26:47.171; lekwe’lala®s qae“’n make a bow for 
me X 81.14; - se’x®Swida&s paddle!; - 
gwi"®stala®s go around there! X 87.36; 
kiwa’g'ust&liz©la®s sit up! C II 56.8; 
do’x®wida&s look! C II 170.6; a” saxde x*- 
‘SidaSs turn your backside this way C 26:9.177; 
do’ x6wida®seq look at it! 

7. The emphatic -dz& is seldom used 
alone. Generally it appears with other impera- 
tive or exhortative suffixes: go’&loqwiladz& 
gat“n make a bird arrow for me! C II 176.5; 
waxSe’dadz& take pity! C II 132.17; 
ya’q!ant!aladz@ talk! C II 130.8, 9; ga gixadz& 
remain a longer time C II 132.27. 

8. Compound forms. The suffixes -g’a®, 
-la, -s appear in combinations. Examples of 
these occur in the preceding pages. 
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A frequent combination is -lag‘a:** 
ya‘qitg ax®lag’a® start talking! X 123.39; 
g’ewa ‘lalag a® g’a’xtn help me! C 26:2.91; 
ta “xSwels®lag'a® stand up outside! C 26:191.27; 
- héla ‘g'a® go! C II 198.8; 210.27; C 26:37.72; 
- ge’lag’a® come! C II 4.11; 88.18; 240.31; 
ge lak’asSlag’a® come now! C II 256.8; 270.31; 
wi ’k*as®lag’a® da’s®idk’asot go on, dive! 

C II 272.19; gwa’x®lag’adz& la ne‘¥ax &’sa 
don't tell your father C 26:56.49. 

The combination -g*ix®la (probably 
< g’a-t-la) seems to occur only with wH. The 
accompanying verb has always the future form: 
wi “g"ix8la ya’.!@.ex take care! X 86.15; 175.5; 
wi “g'iX®la gwa ‘gwenaegelax’da®x". think of try- 
ing C II 370.29;  wii’g'12°le do ‘qwa%atex look! 
X 31.34; wi’g'ix®la ta’xwelitot stand up on 
floor C II 58.26. 

The emphatic -dz& appears frequently in 
terminal position following -g'a® or -la: 
wii “g’adz& go ahead! ¢ II 118.20; 130.18; 
hag adz@ ax®e°dgo® go and take this! C II 
142.10; ge’ladz& come! C II 134.6, 20; X 115.19; 
La’xSwidag’adz& stand up C II 72.11. 

In other cases the position is reversed: 
ge’ ladz&ag’a® ha’Slabalax come quickly! X 67.39; 
- ne’ Yadz&gatsa t !a’qwi tell about the copper! 
C II 94.8; ya’qteg ’axvdzag'a® talk X 124.2. 

-dz@ always precedes forms in -§s: 
do’ qwaYadz@®s do look C II 46.17; ha’dza®s 
&xSe’dxen ... go and take my ... X 13.32; 
wa’xdz@&s dze’ kwaSwiztx please, stretch your 
leg across X 18.22; lekwi’ladza®s g’a’xen 
make me a bow C 26:160.187. 

9. The imperative may also be strength- 
ened by -k’as which is extensively used by the 
Koskimo: gwa’k’aséla ene’k’o. don't say so! 

X 114 note 2; ha’g’ak’as®la &xk"!a’lax ... go 
and call ...! X 143 note; ge’lak’as®la®&'s 
gwedze’g'end g'a’xk’asen X 198.25; ge lak'adza®s 
gwede ‘g'end ga xk’asen come and wash my back! 

X 198.1; a “sgemx’ Sidk’as®laSs turn your face 
this way! X 308.18; wi “g’ak’as®la wax Se ‘dk*as 
g’a’xenu&x" take pity on us! X 220.38; 

wi ‘k“adzélag’a® ga ‘gak’!ax go wooing X 250.27; 
doqwaYak’asSlax” look at this X 253.1. 

It precedes -la, -lag’a® and -dza and 
follows -g’aS. In gela the terminal -la is 
retained before -k’as and repeated at the end. 

10. The prohibitive or negative impera- 
tive is formed with derivatives of, gwa to finish: 
gwa‘la, gwa’k’as®la, gwaY®la&s, gwa “Xk'as®las, 
gwa‘#dz8&s. The last three are not followed by 
the future and are probably derived from gwaite 
it is in a finished condition. 

gwa ‘la qwesg’ila don't go far away! 

C II 234.5; gwa’la mo’masilaceg don't hurt him! 
C II 436.12; - gwa’k’as®la Sne“k’ot don't say 
so! X 123.6; gwa’k’as®la qiwtq!wa “Sytlax 
wi’s&x don't make this child cry! X 235.31; 
gway8laSs q!esa’xwa «“ldzex don't eat this 


meat: X 16.9; gwa’Yk*as®laSs xent me “xax’da®xot 


M2 iag's also as an indicative. 
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don't sleep too much! X 200.7; gwa ‘Xdzé®s 
me “xalot don't sleep! C II 110.28. 

1l. A stronger imperative is formed 
with the emphatic negative -Snv® which is al- 
most as strorg as a curse word and is also used 
in non-imperative forms expressing strong dis- 
approval. In prohibitive forms it is attached 
to the shortened stem gwa: ya“t:&SnoS take 
care! C II 418.5; gwe8no’§ Sne*x’Slaxot don't 
say so! C II 108.15; gweSno “® ha “Syamalax 
don't deny it! C II 72.34; *k’as&no& 
do’xSwareX don't be seen! C 26:192.76. 

12. A mild imperative is formed by 
the ending -Sema. Verbs ending in -x‘ Sid 
(perhaps all ending in voiced or glottalized 
consonants) take a terminal @ before this end- 
ing. It may be translated: you had better - 
he ‘menaYaSema Sya ‘Xelaxox wi’sax X 96.15; 
do’xSwidaS&ema you better look!; k! wae “YtsH#Sema’” 
remain seated on floor!; so “Sema g'tla you 
rather first! C II 4.21; @’Sema k'!ess 
k"eXelo’t just don't be afraid! C II 424.3; 
he ’x 6ida®ema &xo’dex X 87.11; a’Sema 
ya’.!&lag’els only be careful on ground! 

C 26:44.40. 

This form is also sued with the -s 
second person and the future: ta’.raxbalaSemasr 
stand still a while! C 26:11.222; gwa’Zlag'- 


afemast stop doing so! C II 174.22; C 26:37.77;3 
he“g'aSemast tse’x'Sidex Swa’pas you better go 
and draw water! C 26:200.385. 

13. When the verb following the intro- 
ductory imperative form has a pronominal end- 
ing, this is -o., as in the future (see p. 


288): gwa®s me’xo. don't sleep! C II 178.14; 
wi’ g’a® se’x®wido. go ahead, paddle! C II 
222.16; ha’g'a n&“Snax"k’asot go home! X 133 
note 1; ge’ lag’a® La’xweliYot come, stand up! 
C II 242.30; gwa"k as®la k’eZelak’a’so. don't 
be afraid! X 219.5. 

Rarely with future: ha’g’as ga’ séida o. 
go and start C II 8.17. 


EXHORTATIVE 


The exhortative is expressed by the 
suffix -x" followed by the personal pronouns 
and added to imperative forms, or to wi. 

lst person: -x‘en, -x‘ents, -x'e nu®&x" 

3d person: -x'ek’, -x ox, -x'o0&, -x i 
I have not found forms -x"eg a® or -x'a®. 

First persons: wi “g’‘adz&x‘en te “Slala 
o’gwaga let me also invite! C II 154.13; also 
174.21; cekwemadz@x"entaxos xwa“tayfg!os let 
me borrow your knife! C II 142.7; wi’x’ ents 
do’xSwideg let us look at it! C II 386.27; 

wadz&’x‘ents he gwi’Ze don't let us be that 
way! C II 168.18; e’tiedag‘ax’ents let us 
again! C 26: 194.171; wH’x’ents wi’na let us 
make war! C II 156.8; wi’x‘ents Ax8e’dxen ... 
let us take’my ... C II 390.9; - wi’k’as®lax’- 
ents wi’nak’asex let us make war! X 129 note 
3; qwa x Sidadz&ax'entsag let us cut them! 
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C II 174.3; he’lax‘snts le’da a’.atya g!ossa to 
that let us go the pond inland! C II 402.12. 

The following form is not clear: 
ka “Syadzanex"enxox wi’sigq! let me drive away 
this dog! C II 72.7. 

When followed by an object with posses- 
sive pronoun which agrees with the subject of 
the exhortative only one pronoun is used: 
dzema’lalax‘ents g'i’gimaSyex let us bury this 
our chief! C II 138.13; na“qawaliz®lax‘ents 
xweno’kwex! let us have this our child right 
between us C II 178.9. 

Third person: e’x’Slax’i Awi’Snak!wes 
let it be a nice country! C II 131.24; gwa*lax’i 
don't let him do so! C II 230.15; wi’g’ax‘i 
BxSe’tseSwa let it be taken! C II 210.33; 
gwa’lax'i wii’. !emases n&’ga®yus do not let there 
be weakness of your heart! C II 426.16; 
wil’ g’ax’ox &x®e’xsdeso*nukwa let him have some- 
thing wished! C II 100.11; g’a’x®lax‘ox 
xwe no’ kwag’anu®x¥ let this our child come! 

X 97.39; “lax’ox giwela’ don't let this one 
live! X 145.34; *k’as§lax‘oS Amle’xwos 
kweya’tstegqius don't leave at home your chamber 
vessel! X 208.40. 

A second set of forms with the suffix 
-x’os expresses the idea "in that case -". 

For the first and third persons it takes prononi- 
nal endings: ha‘g’ax‘os in that case, go! C II 
108.6; 126.18; 128.10; ge“lag’ax’os if that is 
the case, come! C II 82.25; wi’g'ax‘os 

ge “lgeliaxe ... in that case pull down the ...,! 
C II 236.14; - wi’g’ax'os do’x8wideg (if that 
is so) look at it!; wi’g’adz@x'os na’xSid in 
that case, go on and drink! C II 168.2; 
ela’Yalax’os wese’g’anogos in that case fasten 
your belt! C II 4.28; wi’g’ax’osen do’xSwideg 
in that case, let me look at it; - wi’g'ax‘ose 
do’xSwideg in that case, let him look at it; 

wi ’g’ax"osox dzaSme’sa X 141.36. 

There is also an imperative in -entsos 
which does not seem to be related to other 
forms. It appears generally attached to wa. 
In a few cases it is attached to la to go and 
to ge’la come: la“entsos do“x®widex leqwa ‘ya 
go and look for firewood! C II 214.23; la’entsos 
do’xSwidex la’xen xwa’k!wemaSyax go and look at 
my canoe! C II 236.11; - ge’laentsos gen ... 
come, that I ...! C II ole; X 212.33; 
wi “entsos ho “telaxg’en wa “Ydemtek" la ‘x’ daSxot 
listen to wiat I'll say to you!; w& “dz@entsos 
ne ‘Yases g ayolasBos tell about the place where 
yours comes from! C II 368.23; wi “endzosen 
qg:@ giapiaxa ... let me try to hit the... 

C II 388.32! - Sya, wi’dzaentsos o “gwax’ Sid 

Le “Slalak’asg’a X 198 15, 40; - wi ‘dz@sents 
q:wa “xSida let us wash with hemlock branches 

C II 407.27; - wa’k’as®lasents a “teSsta 
la’k’asex X 230.12; - wi’k’as®lax'ents a Le®sta 
la’k*asxe X 231.18. 

The imperative is often introduced by 4n 
exhortative ya which may take the plural. and 
the second person imperative ending -ot, and 
the emphatic -k’as: ya, adi” o my dear! 
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c II 314.25; ya’x'da®x" wi’g’ax'ox sa’ts!@laxwa 
.X 17-29; ya’k aso. Ha’daq! o Ha’daga! 
CII 246.5; also X 250.24. 


OPTATIVE 


The optative may be expressed in 
several ways. 
1. we’xem. I wish it were so!; we’xemen la 
I wish I could go; we’xenten e’x Sidag a& 
I wish I were well; we’xente g'a’xa I wish 
he would come; wi’ xenYk’as.tas begwa’nema I 
wish you were a man C II 258.22. 

. By the suffix -neSst. g'a’xneSste I wish he 

would come; la&ne’&stas I wish you would go; 
g’a’ xneS st ex ze “ntsta I wish he would come 
tomorrow; e’SsneSstox oh! I wish not this! 
C II 138.19; Swi’xSidaneS stents oh! how 
shall we do it?; C II 70.2; Sma’ sneSsten 
e’axSena® yaxa Sna”lax oh, I wish (I knew) 
what to do today; wik’asneSs.as be kwema’ lor 
oh, if you were a man! C II 250.6. 

. [x‘] dela past optative, often followed by 


exhortative g’ax’dela, g’ax’delax'i I wish 
he had come; lax’delax’en I wish I had 


gone; g" i” gimex’ de lax’en I wish I had been a 
chief; mex 8i’dex delax’emag had I only 


struck him!; geg a’ dex’ delax i I wish he had 
had a wife! 


NEGATIVE 


The negative is generally expressed by 
the independent intransitive verb k‘!e®s or 
Ses which takes the usual pronominal endings. 
In connected narrative the form k*!&s is used 
quite regularly. In conversation and particu- 
larly in speeches the form e®s is often used. 

k"!e’sen gi!&.ela I do not know; 
k'te’E sen gi’Yat I shall not stay long C II 
34.13; - k'!e’Sstes ... h&’nx’s& to you will 
not peep through C II 124.28. 

The forms in %e°s are almost invariably 
in rhetorical questions: 

Ses ssmelasg’ axte’xsdeqwa? k’ !esslag’ad’ 
does he not wish this? He does not wish this 
now C II 100.18; Se’ s®@maeren wa’ watk’ inalo. 

did I not get you by good luck? C II 42.8; 

Se6 sSmaete wi ‘g’ita now he will go ahead (lit. 
but does he not now go ahead, future, question); 
- Se ’Ss®mae la ‘a didn't he go? (also 

k" le “Ss®mae la ’a). 

The suffix “2b surprise, which is com- 
monly used with this form precedes the first 
and third persons, but follows the second per- 
son. 

Se “SsSmase. wi “g’ita now you will go 
ahead (but will you not go ahead?); Se “Ssaset 
e‘k’&& are you not feeling well? 

Emphatic statements are expressed in 
form of a negative question: “ 


Se ‘s6m#e .anusx" g!walenx"Ztsenu’x" 
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Se’axelayu are we not going to dress in our 
working-clothes? R 690.69 (Ses not; -§m con- 
nective conjunctional, -a interrogative; -er 
emphatic). 

An entirely different negative, appar- 
ently with the same meaning is formed by the 
suffix -Swis. 

do’qwaSwisen I am not looking (=k*!e’®sm 


do’qwa); ts!ex’q!a’Swisen I am not sick 
(=k*!e’8sen ts!ex'qia’); he “Yowise® it is worth- 
less (=k'!e6s he’%o); la’Swisen I did not go. 

In the second person the suffix follows 
the pronouns and -s-wis is contracted to -§sus. 

do’qwaSsus you are not looking; la’Ssus 
you did not go; ts!ex’gia’Ssus you are not 
sick. 

This suffix forms with %e®s a double 
negative which gives the meaning of a strong 
positive. 

Se “Ssaswisen tiek’a” I am very dirty 
(lit. am I.not dirty?);  Se’SsaSwisen.axos 
wa ‘Xdemagos I agree to what you say (lit. not 
not I your word here?). 

Negatives are also expressed by means 
of the emphatic dz&. Although interpreted as 
negative they are clearly interrogative forms, 
rhetorical questions like the forms in Se&s. 

mex'a“dz&entag I did not strike him 
(did I really strike him?) used like k*!e’Ssen 
mex’a’g or mex'a’wisentag; ts!&’dz&enras I did 
not give it; Sne’x'dz&sa you did not say it 
(= did you really say it?); Sne’x’da&x'dz&sa 
you did not say it (= did you really say it?); 
Sne “x dzfeSya” he did not say it (= did he 
really say it?). 

The relation between the negative suf- 
fix -wis and the stem wi which expresses nega- 
tion, failure, presents an interesting problem. 
At present I do not see any solution, but at- 
tention should be called to their similarity. 

yala used as negative; yalawisen 
tstex’qia I am not sick; same as ts!ex'qg!awisen. 


CONDITIONAL 


-o§ refers to hypothetical or to tem- 
poral statements that imply uncertainty. It 
appears as a verbal suffix, generally together 
with -lax which expresses uncertainty, and in 
combination with ga- which introduces sub- 
ordinate clauses. The pronominal forms of 
ga-o* are: 

g&n.os if, when I 

&nu&Sxo08 if, when we (excl.) 
gantso& if, when we (incl.) 
gasos if, when you 
gos if, when he 

As a verbal suffix -o§ seems to occur 
only after the introductory forms derived from 
qa. he“Sm&& gaso® wi’g'ustalaxo® and that, if 
you should not reach up R 1054.26; gaso® 
xa®malalaxo® if you should stay overnight; go® 
g axd’g’a’xSalis.to® if he should come ashore; 
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gemo® k’!e"Ss®lax geyo “28 lax gt “1x "Sid&laxo& 
if I should not get tired early; gen.io& 
Yena’laxo& if I should. get lost; genuSxo& 
g’a’x.oS when we will come C 26:31.129; 

The distinction between temporal and 
conditional is not strongly marked. 
qia’xYSa.elaSeme g&nto® lay &e“déagat she will 
know what I have done) when I'll go back (it is 
certain that he will go back) C 26:195.200; 
go® la’l&dnaxwacen &°ls®alsa.a when from time 
to time my future descendants will arrive 
C 26:33.22; gas hesze’la®yurtseSs weg! wa’x’ dasx" 
got law n&’Snax", that they should be (the 
means of making right) the food of their sister 
when she would go home (she was about to go) 

C 26:192 71; gaso® laY tie’tiepstoSna’kwelar 
laxo’xda Swa’pex when you will go and your eyes 
will be covered (in) by this water C 26:197.273; 
la&e‘’ml&e e’sela ga® dza qwe®s go® lay 
1a’Z%t!a¥Y gass lus Sle’xSwida then they waited 
for the evening, when they were going to go out 
of the woods to go sea hunting C 26:201.48. 

In other cases the clauses are clearly 
conditional: gasos gwa“gwexsSala lag" g&e’da 
Snemo’kwe begwa’nem ... la“ten kwe’xSideao. if 
you talk about this to (any)one man...I'1ll 
club you C 26: 202.84; gasoS sex"ts!Hos if you 
were willing; gass g!&’.eleSxa tiex'ela gos 
k* !e’xwat so that he would know the way if he 
should escape C II 118.11; gemo® lax 
do’ x® ware Znu® x". 08 if I should see (have to be 
seen) something C II 46.26. 

With lax, expressing uncertainty and 
laxsd contrary to fact, it always expresses 
the conditional. gweno* has yamalax gasos 
laSe “mlax n&’&nakwexsdelax do not deny it if 
you should now wish to go home C II 72.34; 
gasos gelpa “lax la’xen o x"se !aSyagen if 
you should let go of my shoulders C II 78.14; 
QEnLos no ‘gwag!anaxSwemlax la “lax mo “masilag 
if I myself should from time to time now hurt 
him C II 150.7; leSma’s Sya’x’seSmlaxsdot 
gaso® &“Sem axk’!a‘la g’a xen would you have 
been bad (behaved badly) if you had just told 
me C 26: 206.24. 


PASSIVE 


The passives in =em and =ayu designate 
the thing used for doing something, while -so® 
designates the thing to which something is 
done. 


=em seems to be used with all types of 
verbs excepting those ending in -d or -la 
(perhaps also -m); =ayu is used with all types 


of verbs. Both suffixes are used in nominal 
forms expressing instruments, means of actions; 
=ayu is much more frequently used in this man- 
ner: sé°wayu paddle; k’!e“mayu adze; k*!4’wayu 
knife. On the other hand we find sele’m drill; 
k"6’.em fishing net; gie’mdem song. Sometimes 


either form occurs: Sme’nyayu and Sm ‘nyem 
ruler, instrument for measuring. In other 
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cases they have specialized meanings, like 
n&“gayu drinking tube; na’ gem bucket. 

he “Semx4a “wise SwH’x'a ha&l& “gemaxa 
mi “mayuzttsila that also is paid to the midwife 


R 670.92; le hala’gasd®sa md “xsa pit 1xtlasgtnas 
she is paid with four blankets R 670.92; ga°s 


gweqiegemes 1A’xa ZegiesteneS and it is poured 
on the seaweed R 515.18; gweg!eqaso® sa © we das sta’ 
Se 

Sw&i’pa it is poured over with cold water (i.e, 
cold water is poured over it) R 516.16. 

le k!weng!eqgaso®sa . !6°Sna then it is 
wetted with oil. 

188’LeSmen 16°xa g°dk" I am used for 
entering (i.e. I am taken) into the house; 
186 "XtseSwenaxg’En gwaé Xtsek” I was the object 
of entering (i.e. someone entered and came to 
me) when I was in the house here; la®mé 146":ems 
si’wide lax g’d’kwasa g!5’mogwex'.H® then Si’ wid 
was taken into the house of the one called 
Q!d’mogwe X 62.12. 

-ga&s né’g'emdsaxs Yh SwenemSds that it 
be said by you to your husband CX 249.40; 
65’.as XeS&la’, Sné’x"so8lée else you (will) die, 
he was told C II 94.8. 

lase’m g&’sSidayewe x°&’nelk" then 
X°&’nelk" he was used for walking (i.e. they 
took him along) C II 178.21; laSe“m®14’wis 
g&“s&itseSwas he was started for (i.e. they went 
to get him) M 727.17; gas h&Smg"1’la®yosexes 
g'd’kwelote to be given to eat (with it) to his 
tribe III 7.6; 16 ma®Zpena’ h& mg"i’laseSwe 
tie’semg’ite then Stone Body was twice given to 
eat III 220.36. 


Passive of verbs expressing sensations 
and mental actions; also sensations 
produced by some outer action 


Verbs of this class form their passive 
by means of the suffix =X: dO’gwtZ to bé seen 
C II 98.13; g!&’teX to be known C II 100.14; 
x"i’tstenY (< x‘i*ts!ax"=¥%) witnessed; S& ‘mdex 
to be affected by a furuncle; legwez to be af- 
fected by fire (i.e. on body) CX 208.32. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 
-ene® quality of 


Like other nouns derived from verbs it 
retains its verbal character. This appears most 
clearly in transitive verbs: 

gen g’&’xeX hé“lanematexs hd “Yemalaenex’- 
diigosaxa Sn&’xwa séyak!wemasa that I shall 
come (and) obtain by inheritance your past 
quality of obtaining easily all kinds of meat 
(game) CX 179.2; laSe’m Sné‘k’a begwa ‘nema 
hé ‘Yaxes ts!elwag!ena yagexs k’!8 Ssae hé xtsé 
now says the man to it (the squirrel) it is good 
for the praying to it when it does not run away 
CX 195.6; gae’n g!@“qialaléeneSem renior on ac- 
count of my observing you C II 436.21. 

As subject: 8@’6em lawise 74k! wemase 


kiwe ‘mt! etsie ‘naSyasa g!iwt “1Syakwe and so, it is 
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said, was only strong the sticking to the 
ground of the old man X 4.10; hé“SmBalaxor 
Sne’nak* ies do’x®warelaenafyaxa ShmdeSma’ 
that, behold! was what he meant his seeing 

the sea-eggs C II 156.17; &m&’sk‘asos 

*a’qien&Sex what is your coming*> (why did you 
come) C II 314.23; 344.21; S&°%Sements gos 
naa’ nxs®eg*’ila leste x‘A°tsaxal&enetas recently 
we shall (do so) when will go half way its going 
down half way (ebbtide) C II 126.21; gw&’%k’ase 
m&o’ ts!enaSyas (Kos) his work was rinfshed 
C II 330.23. 

As object: §&"laSmesetn la id gwalaxes 
gd’ k!we ts!ena® yos and so really I have (as) 
supernatural treasure the qualities of your 
house on the ground C II 58.22; ga®s wax®é “daos 
n& ‘ge®stendxen ts!ed& qiena®%e and pity me and 
make right my womanhood (i.e. cure me) X 138.22; 
146me” && “Sem negextewe “x kiwats!é’naSye then 
he only followed the way of washing (purifying) 
cx 169 28. 

Frequently with lax: S&18’%a la la’xes 

e’lpaY8enet&os be firm in your holding on 
C II 78.12; Sa’Semes ya".!&.o. la’xes ha yas- 
rk’al&ene.r&os only you will take care of your 
future conditions of being married C II 72.26; 
yexs Se’lxtalis&e la’xes k"étiena®ye for he 
stood behind him in his fishing (while he was 
fishing) C II 104.1; k’!é’Ssten xe “melat 
1H#’Sstax Side. 16°xen na’walak!weneta® I shall 
not walk about too much in my quality of being 
supernatural C II 34.13; 2°8’x hé’Zk’ !awéSsta 
lag 18’xes kiwaSstelts!é“naSyaxa Swa’pe he came 
went around on the right side to (of) him at 
his sitting in the water on the ground in the 
water X 61.27; le Sé’g"elwata la’xes 
L!&’SnenaSye then he was skillful in his spout- 
ing X 63.26. 

With instrumental; né’Zases 
k'!6’tstenaSye &45°msda®&xwa they showed their 
quality of not being ordinary persons C II 
76.12; 28°xwa® yaxsents na’walak!wen&&yex this 
strength of this our supernatural quality 
X 29.27; gig"t 1gémx‘ta® lée Lé6"gemas 
Sne6mé"mAene® yas G*I’gelgam was the name it 
is said the name of their quality as a family 
group C II 84.2; 83’kwas@ma né’Yak’atses 
18é’ne.os dd“qwak’astex g&’gase (Kos) only tell 
of your going (to) see your grandfather C II 
278.32; (he told) hé’Smises 14é’na®ye hA’mats!a 
and of that his now being a cannibal C II 438.9; 
18"Slae 86’ dzegeméda dzd"nog!wagabidawe ytse’s 
186" na® ye dd’x waelaxes d&’g'i®lox then, it is 
said, was jealous the little Dzd’noq!wa woman 
of her now being (to) see her co-wife C II 
74.27. 

With ga: ga®nu®x" g°d’Slaléen&® ye on 
account of our being uneasy C II 104.18; 1é 


xwa nag®id....g&é’s gi gak"!aenet he got ready 
for his future trying to get a wife C II 168.14; 
la&e’m 6y&’k'&we...gaS k’!6°ts!ema® yas 
g:a’q!ek’ela now he was defeated on account of 
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his not knowing C II 6.13; ga&s hé 86’g’ase 
ZeSlé" ghS’s mA’x'ts!oleSmen&&ye yex xwend kwas 
that that would be the good way (that he should) 
die on account of being the cause of shame that 
child C II 92.22. 


PAST PASSIVE PARTICIPLES 
-e® and =k" 


Both express the object made by some 
action, like shavings from cutting, adzing, etc. 
-e& expresses the complete, permanent object; 
=k" the object resulting from a just completed 
action. For this reason the latter appears often 
with la, now, and also as an adjective, while 
the forms in -e® are generally absolute. 

x&’Sye something that has been split 
R 65.113; 75.325; 229.20; C III 82.11; III 27.10, 
13; xok¥ split, adj. 63.80; 67.166; 78.91; 79.9; 
107.58; xwe“lte® mark R 64.94; 65.3; 66.44; 
67.50; 70.26; 74.1; xwe’ldek” marked 70.14; 
449.58; 814.71; la xwe“ldek" now it is marked 
R 61.31; 66.37, 43; 83.36; xwa’.eS a cut made 
with a fish-knife R 235.7; 243.27; xwa’cek" 
adj. cut with a fish-knife 403.15; tie “lse& a 
slice of fish R 303.26; tiele’k" what has been 
sliced R 303.27; lege’® berry cake R 260.99; 
279.88; lege “kY made into berry cake R 280.91; 
Jae lege’k" R 262.46. 

In a number of cases the forms in =k" 
have become fixed nouns. 

‘k’a’dzek” shredded cedar bark; teg’ek” 
harpoon point; lo’bek" emptied (=winter cere- 
monial house); g!ape’k" assembly before winter 
ceremonial. 

A few static verbs follow the same pat- 
tern. 

Lia’gek” cedar bark dyed red (from 
ttag'- red). 

laxes lae“naSye bexekwa in its condition 
of having been cut R 449.57; g’e°18mise la’g’ae 
bexa’Syas la’xa —“ldze as soon as the cut 
reaches the flesh R 447.17; g’e“18mise 
Swi’Slosteda la ts!ok" x’da’sx’ent! as soon as 
all the now washed lily bulbs are out of the 
water R 544.11. 


VERB ASPECTS 


In the intransitive verb two forms are 
distinguished "to be in a certain position in 
relation to something" and "to have something 
that is in a certain position in relation to the 
subject." The former is expressed by the suffix 
-e&, the latter by -ala. Besides there is an 
active form with the suffix -d (-nd, -od). 

&xseme’S it is on a round thing; 
Sixsema’la a round thing has something on itself; 
S&xse “md to put on to a round thing. 

tax’si’weS it stands at the mouth of the 


po gery pe 
river; .ax siwa’la the mouth of the river has 


t8x Siwa 18 
something standing on it; ta’x’siud to set up 
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(a pole) at the mouth of the river. 

Examples from texts are: genx&'la to 
have a ring around the neck C II 50.7; genxa wee 
neck-ring, the ring is around the neck C II 
48.30; genxo’d to put a ring around the neck 
C II 48.30 (gex'-). 

yu"Smen 10 gwafyox this is my super- 
natural treasure C II 62.16; & &meg’en la 
Lo “gwalo I just have you now for my super- 
natural treasure C II 42.8; nex€wena’la to have 
blanket on body III 74.17; nex€we'nd to put 
blanket on body III 65.1; nexewene © blanket 
R 210.14; pets!&"la to have medicine inside 
CX 223.39; Swabets!aewe water in it R 277.32; 
gwa“Enaxts!od to fold into; tie“tielts!ala 
14 « lxa®ya the baskets containing the viburnum 


berries R 301.35.** tetek!wepelaxes na naageme® 
she has the baskets hanging from her neck 


R 212.7; te“kwebaé&yes lexa“Sya the basket 
from her neck R 212.30. 

yexs .a’xwemalaax ma xweyalidze. 
he “em .e’gemsexs la°e .a° xwe mat yases 
Ene&me muta when they have for their head chief 
Sma xweyalidze. That is his name when he is 
head chief of his &ne&me’ ma R 825. 93. 

18 pe “paq!wepeleda kwe “kwexa t!a‘t!eqwe 
now the eagle has flat on his chest the coppers 
R 805.4. 

1& k!wedzetaé“€ya kwe kwe lax ox. afyasa 
na“ne now the eagles are sitting on top of the 
grizzly bear R 805.3. 

1&8 k’!a’dedzéleda . e.a’ma...xa 
a.asne°'ma now the posts have painted on them 
wolves R 810.21. 

lat«” mxée k’ leya’s s k’!a’teme®s tsa’ gema 
and also there is no painting of (on) the 
front boards R 917.2. 

All active verbs end in -a or -e& ex- 
cepting hala’xs to send an object, message 
III 17.15; g'&x to come (passim); &n&ék* to say 
(passim); k’!ad to throw away pl. obj. R 410.3; 
lenk® to treat. badly 4016.4. 

All others ending in consonants are 
static: €&e°ms tabooed, unlucky R 575.53; 
€85°ms to be without supernatural power 
R 1221.21; s&mlé“x" to stay at home R 638.28; 
€ana°k* enough; &6k" good R 200.41; €&ék"! above 
R 205.16; &3°&mis strange, funny R 711.31; 
yi “dex” three; wa nag unlucky R 613.2; Sw&x’ 
without result R 82.8; wae&x please! CX 177.12; 
ws to have pity R 706.22; Sw&las large 
R 58.24; Swix thin and round R 230.28; Swdk" 
thick R 61.35; h&°manek" to be numb with terror 
III 204.6; h&né°nax" to be in company, to de- 
sire to go with III 359. 53 403.20; M 682.12; 
hd.“laY few R 562.46; bA xwes to be ae 
R 716.72; pel thin and flat R 223.9; plep!a" 
blind III 95.26; masz two; telq' soft R a f 
t&és thin and pliable V 497.39; dzeéx fresh (fish) 


hangs 


4h 
The continuative form of the active form in -d is 


-ala identical with the form "to have--- 
to pour in R 301.36 [58.39]; 
R 689.61. 


": gwexts!@’la 
ne ‘Xtsemala to show 
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C II 316.10; ts!enk" furious C II 102.30; 
tstex'B’s new (mat or blanket) R 638.23; 
ts!6°nas lean (animal) R 313.31; ts!éq! narrow 
R 295.73; nem’ a short time CX 104.4; n&“nuk® 
to feel uneasy R 941.68; né“nas to be brave 

CX 41.17; &nem one (pavein) ; k‘ox" to be cool 
R 144.34; k’!elx’ unripe, raw R 368.34; kiwes 
light in weight R 190.34; g& it is indeed! _ 

R 788.10; gia&y&°nas to dislike one's mate 

C II 76.31; ©16x wide open, wide across R 713.7; 
xy8a°n unusual C 26: 177.87; Zewe’m to feel like 
belching R 290.21; ZA°wis angry, fearless 

R 859.25; zak" strong R 71.53; tek" thick 
around R 82.6; tw! utax stiff R 156-41; ha’ ha‘ naz to 
do some more of the the same kind of work R kR 61. 34; 
L!as to be fond of cohabitation. 

It has not been possible to assign any 
reason for the-lack of terminal a in these 
cases. Other static verbs end commonly in -a. 

In contrast with the small number of 
active stems ending in consonants, suffixes, 
both static and active end very commonly in con- 
sonants. Among the static ones, -i¥ in house, 
-is on an open place, -is on the ground; -xs 
in @ canoe, occur with great frequency. Among 
the active ones the endings -x"€id, -nd, -od 
are most common. * 


ACTIVE VERBS 


A number of suffixes ending in consonants, 
excepting m, n, 1 have active forms ending in a: 
=i¥ in house, on floor; =is, on open space, on 
beach; -!songround; =xs in canoe; -o&s moving 
from one to another; -g it on body. 


te ‘gwit to hang in house te ‘gwi¥a(q) he hangs (it) up 
in house 

etia’li¥a to put again on 
floor 


ha ‘ng’a€lisa to put vessel 


down on beach 


etia‘lixY it is again on 
floor 

ha ‘ng a€lis vessel stands 
on beach (result of 
action) 

ha ‘ng’a€els vessel stands 
on ground (result of 
action) 

hanxs vessel is aboard 

le ‘mrwexs canoe is dry 
inside 

186s to go from one to 
another 


le megweg it it is all 
over body 


4 Ore is not always possible to decide from the texts 
whether the isolated form of the word or suffix ends ina 
consonant or in a because in connected speech the endings 
-a8 or -e are often required and the words ending in -a 
and those ending in a consonant have the same forms. The 
preceding remarks are based only on those cases in which 
the consonantic form has been observed. Among the stems 
practically all have been investigated in regard to the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of the consonantic forms. 


ha ‘ng’a®elsa to put vessel 
down on ground 


ha‘nxsa to put vessel aboard 

1€ ‘mewexsa to dry canoe in- 
side 

1&€sa to put from one to 
another 

le megweg'i‘ta(q) he pute it 


all over body 
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gwe lkwita to rub body C II 30.2; 18 
axta “li¥ag she puts it on the floor R 115.12; 
azek’1 ta to rub body III 199.20; ye isita to 
rub body with palm III 124.15; ¢wi “lg éazexs 
all are aboard R 97.73; gwex®&°Z%exsa to pour 
into canoe R 94.47; gep!esa’ to turn upside 
down on ground R 91.10. 

A number of stems ending in absolute 
form without terminal a are active with terminal 
a With verbs: dmx water-tight, air-tight, 
&’mxa to make ---; aSyd s to understand 
(speech), &&yd ‘sa to explain; yax to be liquid, 
ya’xa to melt; telg" soft, te “lqwa to put down 
soft things; dzam& breast, dzam&a child sucks; 
kiweng wet, k!we nga to pour oil over some- 
thing; Xe&l to be dead, XYeFla_ to die; Lisp 
to be roasted, ripe, t!d° pa to roast. 

With nouns: y&’ sek” tallow, y&“sekwa 
to put tallow on; téY bait, t& Za to bait; 
tiels fruit of Viburnum, t!e“lsa to pick---; 
gwems ochre, gwe"msa to paint with ochre; 
L!o°plek” root, .!5°piek’a to get roots. 

Many nouns have formative suffixes. 

The terms for "to get---" are derived from the 
stem with suffix -a: nek!we XY salal berry, 
nekwa” to pick---; x°6 kwem lily bulbs, xd “kwa 


« 


to dig---; tex’ Se “m cinquefoil, tek’a’” to dig 
---; s&“gwem bracken, s&“kwa to dig---; 
tiesu!ek" seaweed; .lekwa’ to gather---; 

gweelé “k’ gum, gwe “1x8 to gum; tie mxwef&le 
gooseberry, tie mxwa to pick---; gek* !a& le 
fruit of Cornus, gek’a’ to gather---; g!& ‘nas 
Cryptochiton (?), gia nsa to gather---; 
g!é“sena currant, q!6’sa to pick---; g!d“Smiis 
crab, g!6°sa to catch---; g!waSné” lupine, 
qiwe’nsa to dig---root; g!wa&%e"m salmon berry 
sprouts, giw&i“Ya to get---; x°aa‘sx’entie 
Erythronium, x’e“nta to get---; xd°6la mussel, 
x0°Ya to get---; Xek!wa’e& Polypodium glycor- 
rhiza, Yekwa” to dig---; xwend°k" child, 

xwe nkwa to give daughter in payment, to pay 
high interest. 


-d, -nd, -od activizing 


Static suffixes are made active by the 
suffix -d which takes the forms -d, -nd, -od 
according to the character of the terminal sound 
of the preceding suffix. The use of object and 
instrumental will be found discussed on p. 284. 

These forms are always active. When 
the concept contained in the suffix is con- 
ceived as locative, or generally adverbial, 
they are active and the object is expressed by 
the objective or by the instrumental (see p. 
284). Sometimes they appear without object in 
& generalized meaning. When the suffix is con- 
ceived as nominal they appear without object. 

With instrumental: gats Sax.se’ndes and 
he puts it (instr.) on the fire (-x‘4a on fire)R 
94.8; Sax“gents l&’xa g!d“lats!e he puts it 
(instr.) on the rim of the steaming-box (-g* tga 


on rim, bank) R 94.19; Saxste’nts he puts it - 
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(instr.) into water R 95.25; 16 g!dxts!ddslaents 
g'i’Syasés g'its!&"lase then put on our lady hers 
that she had on C II 78.7; 


With objective: ga&s tsex's&e° ndeg and 
chops it (obj.) off R 111.10; sd°p!exodeq she 
cuts it (obj.) off at the neck (butt of tree) 

R 112.19; --86"ts!end pa’x"s®endxa S&psd" 11%a-- 
again (off) she splits off the other side 

R 112.31; ga&s k"!5 "Sse 1.8 gweXtOdex wh Fdemasés 
Sné€nemd“kwe and he did not miss (disobey) the 
words of his friends C II 66.29; le k‘!w&" sgem- 
dxes bd“lxsdafye then he sat on his muskbag 

C II 146.4. 

, Without object: go& negexco “doe when 
they get ripe R 111.3; 16 Slax&e gi“dzodase 

(< g&s-dzo-d) then it is said he walked on the 
flat C II 16.8 (transitive) C II 16.17; 

yedtse° mda she tied up her surface (her belt); 
18“€lae p!eyd xstend then, it is said, he felt 
of his backside C II 144.1. 

Often in passive form: xwedzex.6 labentsos 
he was struck over the head C II 148.19. | 

Without object, generalized: ts!eqd‘stod 
they tnrew up C II 144.23; 16 wiSxtste’ nde 
g’d° kwelotas then his tribes pushed into the 
water (i.e. launched their canoes) C II 184.3 
(transitive C II 186.11). 


ITERATION 


Occasional repetition of an action is 
expressed by duplication of the whole stem and 
terminal a, provided the stem ends in a con- 
sonant except y, w, m, n, 1 or the corresponding 
glottalized sounds. 

q!&°x"g!axwa to emerge now and then 
C 26:209.365; m6 xmexa to sleep---; Sya’x"Syak’a 
to get back---; ga’ nuYg&°nu.ca every night. 

Stems “a in vowels, y, w, m, n, 1 
or the corresponding glottalized sounds take the 
suffix -k", which is included in the duplication, 
and terminal -a. 

y&"x"yak’a to give up now and then C II 
22.16; Snax ’énak’a every day; té°nox"td° nokwa 
to pole canoe---C II 22.15 (tenew-); 
tsé“x'tsek’a to draw water (tsey-); 
ha “mx hatmk’a to eat---; k!weme 1x’k!wemelk’a 
to char---(k!wem&1-). 


CAUSALITY 


Causality is expressed by the element 
gate, on account of, a verb stem that might be 
translated by "to be the cause of." 

With personal pronouns (see p. 251): 

go” logwiladzé gate’n make a bird arrow for 
me! C II 176.5; latme’n Ze’ng"&S gaes I 
long for you III 25.1 
With prenominal forms (see p. 259): 
qag'a “da ga “xSaliselak’ on account of the 
one who is coming to the beach here 
CII 2.2; gé&e’da si°siu on account of 
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the double-headed serpent C II 52.19; 
qgée’da Snemo“x¥&em la g!wela’” on account 
of the one who was now alive C II 24.24; 
- géo“xda mo“ts!agex on account of these 
four sticks III 139.22; gao’x wi‘sa for 
this boy C II 122.20. 

With possessives: 

(laeme’n) Xe“ng’a& ga& en o mpaten I long 
for my father C II 74.1; g&e's gwe x’ Si- 
d&&sos g’a’xen on account of what you 
have done to me C II 58.10; - a&“&ma 
Le “sx®alag gate nts go kwex only advise 
him about our house C II 52.8; gaéo‘s 

wae “lasagos on account of your state in 
the house R 710.3; gae’n g!a g!alalaene- 
Sem_encor. on account .of my watching you 
C II 436.21; gag’en g’i“ga&mek” on account 
of my chief here C II 345.33. 

With following subordinate clause: 


ga&xg'en wecela&meg encag for I heard it 
III 16.1; ga&xs la‘e do x®wacelagexs 
g’a’x&m&e for he saw him as he came C II 
434.17; ga“xg’en x’esa ek” gaen 
o‘mpaxs yu “wix'elaa for I have disappeared 
on account of my father when he gives a 
winter ceremonial C II 422.30. 


PURPOSE 


Closely related to the causalis is the 
expression of purpose, the finalis. When the 
causative has purely nominal constructions, we 
find in the finalis constructions similar to 
these used with the independent pronouns (see 
p. 257). The set of forms is: 


lst person 
Inclusive 
Exclusive 
2d person 
3a person 
3d person 


gen---a(en) C II 46.11 

gents---a(ents) C II 38.2% 

ge nu®x"---a(enu&x") 

gaes---dos C II 46.17, 172.19 

ga&---es (possessor different from sub ject) 
gaés---a (possessor and subject the same). 


It corresponds to a verbal stem with 
the suffix for absence: ke” lwanementag gen 
gene “ma I bought her to be my wife; but 
k ¢ “lwanenag gat’n gene’ma I bought it for my 
wife. 

The finalis is frequently used with 
verbs which are nominalized by the suffix -eé, 
in the second person by -&os. In the first 
and second person the corresponding postnominal 
suffix may be added with object. C II 2.16, 
20, 21. 

The concept of purpose is often so weak 
that the finalis is hardly more than 4 con- 
nective: 

widz&entsos gen p!a“x€ede& go on that I 
may feel III 37.32; gen &ne’k'e& and I say so 


III 453.24; €ya“lagemenmas gwe ldeme gen 


gz a°xe& I have been sent for by Woodpecker to 
come III 302.24; ...ga®s la’os s&xte’d that you 
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go and take III 465.34; ...gen te xs€ale®xents 
xweno°kwex ... that I may advise our child here 
III 290.13; ...gen Se’ kewe®sg ada nexfwene ’k* 
that I stake this blanket III 292.3; t!o p!edequ 
ga&s ha€mx’6i “daosag" roast this and eat it 


III 38.7; ce Slalaxes g'o’kwelote ga® g'a’xe&s 
he invited his tribe to come III 23.2. 


SUBORDINATION, TEMPORAL AND CAUSAL 


Subordination is expressed by -x which 
takes as endings the prenominal possessive de- 
nomstrative forms corresponding to the person 
of the subject, while the verbs take the cor- 
responding postnominal possessive suffixes, ex- 
cept that in the first person, inclusive and 
exclusive, the personal prenominal elements 
may be omitted. The x is identical with the 
object x and follows the same rules as x when 
suffixed to preceding verb or noun. 


lst. p. 

incl. 

excl. 

ed. . 

3d p- 
lst p. vis. 
lst p. invis. 
2d p. vis. 
2a p. invis. 
3a p. vis. 
3a p- invis. 


-xg'tn------9k" or 
-mg Ents----ek or -xg'Ents----eg Ents 
-xgenuézl--ek" or -xg enu®zl--eg enueyl . 


When followed by a vowel the terminal 
k* becomes g’, in other words the ending is -eg’ 
transformed into -ek* on account of the term- 
inal position of g*: xg*en k’eYele g’en.asa 
na*ne when I was afraid of the grizzly-bears 
B 6.18; -xg'en &no’lagamatyeg‘asen*® sa “semsa--- 
for I was the oldest of the children of---. 
B 2.10; gaxg’en rte Slale%g’ag for I shall in- 
vite them III 30.28 (see below). 

When followed by a vowel or a syllabic 
m the second & of the third person is omitted 
as in the verbs ending in -a: -xs t!o"’ xwaeda 
Ewa’ts!e for the dog marked a trail (in the 


snow) C II 14.16; -xs k!wededza “Syaoxda--- 
when sticks on a flat thing the---MS 17.21; 


g&e “xs g!d“.telaém&es ompe because his father 
knew C II 12.17; gaexs Swa‘ts!&es k’!es€o for 
the dog was his crest C III 262.18; -xs 
we’ngelaéeda xwep!a’ that it was a deep hole 
III 10.14; -xs k!wa“&e as he was sitting on 

a stone MS 17.15; yexs Sa&m&le “x¥maéen 

Sabe ‘mpfwexe when my late mother stayed at 
home B 8.39; -xs g’a“x€eng’ae when he came in 
his dream MS 17.19. 

In many cases the demonstrative -ex is 
used in place of the second person -&agos: 
yexs la“ex nek" when you said C II 161.17; 
k'!6“estias a teg ilaxs l&e’x la’gag but you 


“6... Boas was uncertain of the En. 
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do not go far inland when you reach it MS 3.12. 

Temporal subordination is expressed by 
suffixing these forms to the governing word, or 
py making them independent by suffixing to the 
indefinite demonstrative yex-. Causal subordin- 
ation is expressed by suffixing them to gas 
(see p. 274). On the whole the alternate forms 
of the third person in the second column are 
not used as extensively as those of the first 
column, but some speakers prefer for the third 
person demonstrative third person (the last two 
forms) throughout the forms in -exs of the 
second column. For the first persons both 
forms are used with equal frequency. 

The object of transitive verbs remains 
attached to the verb. We have not been able to 
find forms for: the second person demonstrative 
of the third person object. 


-xg'en do’x€waceleg’o. (when) I saw you 

-xg'en dox€wereleg agek” (when ) I saw him 
who is here visible 

-xg"en mex’€i“deg’agg’a€ (when) I struck him 
who is here invisible 

-xg'en wecele’g’ag (when) I heard him (dis- 
tant, visible) 


-xg'en wetele’g’aqe® (when) I heard him 
(distant invisible) 


-xs mex’€i“d&&gosagek’ (when) you struck him 
here (visible) 


-xs mex'&id@&gosagg’a& (when) you struck 
him here (invisible) 


For the third person subject, second 
person object the latter is often transfomred 
into an indirect object. ° 

-g’axs do’x€wacelek’ 1& (when) this 
one saw you. 

-exs mex’ &i “d&ex lat (when) the one 
near you struck you. 

-(e)xs do“x€warelée 18. (when) he ab- 
sent saw you. 

-exs mex’&i “déo. when he struck you. 

With third person, object or instru- 
mental: 

-xs g!eyo 1 aaq when she had obtained 
many R 296.3. 

-xS sex’®i’daaxa me “gwate when he 
spears the seal R 177.60. 

yexs ya telaas he rattles with it 
CX 93.27. 

With the suffixes 
certainty, the forms are: 

lst person -xg’en---e - ek” or e - gen 

2d person -xs---e-&gos 

3d person -xs---e-e, ore - & 

gaexg'en re Slalex¥g’ag for I shall in- 
vite them III 30.28; ga&xg'en he ‘menaZa&metek’ 
III 36.9; ga&xg'en he menaYa&meXg'en for I 
shall always III 52.33[C II 430.26]; 
g’axfemsexs wa ‘x€edtagos you come to take 
pity on me CX 232.37; g&iaxs le “Lagos 
Se “d&&gat indeed when you will come back III 


51.18; yexs €0 “dzak’anogwi.agos when you will 


-. future, -lax un- 
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have bad luck C II 84.7; -xs S&°m¥ece when he 
will play; -xs le “te when he will go III 33.15; 
ga&xs k*!eya sece for there will be none III 
52.17; -xs ya wix’elitaxa ts!ewe’nxe when he 
will give a winter ceremonial in winter 
C II 414.8. 

yexs k"!e &selaxagos when it would not 
be C II 38.22; -xs lela’ xagos if you should go 
C II 386.5; -xs g's’ l€melaxa if he should first 
C II 388.26. 

After monosyllabic stems ending in.a 
and after -x‘de past, and -laxsd past irreality 
the forms are: 


Monosyllabic stems after -x de and -laxsd 


lst person -xg en---4k" -%g E n---e-Ek’ or 


2d person 


~za------ligos 


Ux‘de C II 26.17 -xs 


3a person 


-xg'en luk" ayo” selag when I understood. 

-xg'en la®me x"deg’axat! weto. when I 
asked you MS 16.19; wax’e “x'deg’en I tried in 
vain C II 114.19; yexs g’a’xex’d&igos when you 
came; yexs g’a° xelaxsdlgos if you had come. 

With the suffix -oY past, and -xaa 
we find: 

lst p. -xg'en---a - g’en 
2nd p. -xs---a - agos 
3rd p. -x8---@8 - @, 8 - & 
-xg'en la’ naxwaotg’en when I used to 
MS 3.7; -xg'en g’a léo%g’en when I first; 


-xs g’a°x&o%agos when you had come; yexs 
g’a°xa(y)o%a°exX when they had come it is said 
C II 28.10; -xs g’a “xéo%e when he had come 

CX 200.17. 

-xs 18°&x&&gos when you now again 
C II 386.9. 

With the suffix -xent, evidently, we 
find -&&xentgos; -xs Za’ k!wemasaa xentgos 
paxélaé“ for evidently you are a strong shaman 
C II 54.20; Syax"tyeg” eS sofnuxuemaaxentgos you 
have evidently something that is disliked 
CX 197.2. 

Examples of temporal subordination: 

-yexg’en 1a” laek” la’xa &ne“ldze when I 
go south R 627.101; yexg’anuSx¥ k’e&’ sek" as we 
have nothing R 619.17; la ek !axsdaYaxs la’ agos 
-..now it is hind end up when you...R 624.17; 
-yexs k’!e"€s€m&e gwexste’ ndeg when he not 
(i.e., before) pours it out R 627.95; yu’taxs 

ne“€naégad&ex you, as you are song leaders 

CX 157.27; yexs la’ex nek” when you said 

CX 161.17; yu Laxg’en bex€wene Snakweg'os you, 
when I am possessor of your soul CX 202.17. 

Causal Subordination: ga&xg’e n he “Smek* 
la‘g’iYa for this was the reason®> R 644.6; 
ga&xs he &maagos g’a’xeXe for that is your 
reason for coming R 619.16; gs&xs ga “x€m&ex 
la’xents e‘lx.atyex for it came behind us 


also 


go 


4 
"corrected. 
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R 628.18; hotela g’a’xen ga&xs ek Seda 


qia “Le luxa...list -listen to me for it is well to 
know the ia 623.6. 


NOMINAL FORMS 


Nominalized verbs are used as declara- 
tives, the nominalizing suffix -e& being fol- 
lowed by the post-nominal possessive corres- 
ponding to the subject: 


lst person -ek", -eg'en 

Incl., excl. -eg ents, -eg’enuexU 
2d person -aagos 

3d person -as 


These forms are modified for future, past, 
uncertainty, etc. like those described on 
p. 266 ff. 


S&mle “xwegenaxs la’e ha’ nac!en 
za “€wenem I stayed at home while 4 husband 


went hunting CX 241.1; g’eZmisen k" !a€ste’ ndeg 
le“g’en &ne’k’a and so first I 2 it into 
the water and I say R 628.10; 4 “Smeg’en 
do“xsemeg I just saw him C II 78.30; 
€alusoku this is looked for by me; la&me aa 
lae“xsd I wish to go C II 182.7; he “meg’t 
aYelaxsd Sne’k*e I should just have Said 

Elk 35e 21; aq! 6a “qiamexg" en negedte we ‘LEX 

tiex’i “laf yas I shall just follow the trail 
made by him C III 226.21; k*!e° seg‘en 

Se’ axSene€nuxls...I have not the work (of..., 
i.e., it is not my way to...); g’a’xeg’en 
€&e"sayo. I come to pray to you CX 203: 38; 

“o“kweleg’anu®x" lax te’ gwexste® we were liv- 
ing at Te gwexste® CX 50.35. 

ene “x'€m&&gos £4 “mladzatsox¥ you said 
you had this for your playground C II 4.22; 
e4“ém&agos la waxfe ‘tso®s---only you have been 
now pitied by---C II 62.15; k’!eda"sg’aneméagos 
we “x €idaéd&s perhaps you have no way se e., 
cannot) C II 64.24; q!& “.celag’anemaagos 
wa “xaxg'anu€x" he “Xaeg anu®xwaxa me 1xto 
probably you know (without result) that we get 
a chance at the mountain goats C II 110.21; 
g’a’xé&gos ha “Snakwila la xen wa XYdem you came 
quickly according to my word C II 38.21; 
leem&*&Sgos €wi“Slo.€n&kwelax...you are gradually 
obtaining everything C III 224.2; la’ agos 
a&xaxo“deg you take them down R 622.61. 
ee x’ mi&s wa Zdemasa gi’ gamafye 

good is the word of chief G. C III 204.22; 
g'e“l€mise Swi “Slg’alia la ‘ase Swi ®la 
hatmx"€i“da when they were all in the house, 
they all ate R 790.44; ha’nac!ase mela sema®ye 
Mela’seme€ was hunting CX 246.1; la a®las 
ya‘wix'€ide tek"!&°s then, it is said, moved 
his belly C II 40.19; yu’ dexusealas clée ‘da 
leqwa” in three parts, it is said, was the fire 
wood C II 68.10; la’atlas 1a’ xwelize ce ma Sye 
then, it is said, stood up in the house Scab 
C II 70.17; he’Sm&aés giwa“la g’a’xen that was 
what helped me; he maaés g'oxYs that is his 





house; g'ema’as it is this; he Smaasa it is 
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that (invisible); so ®m&as it is you C III 
214.24; g’a’x&’s e« lkwas his attendant came 
C II 2.1; lawe%atlas te gaxa long ago, it is 
said, he fell down C II 78.21. 

The form -ek" is used for the first 
person: me “xelek” I dreamed C III 8.16, 20; 
44.19; me"xeleg’a C III 26.21; he “eng’ek’ 
qgie“lsale &4xa°s dals that was I in my dream 
anchored at Dals C III 32.29; ha“ni!enoxweg axa 
€na“xwa g’e°lgao’masa I was a hunter of all 
kinds of animals CX 41.3; a‘. ak” max’ts!a“lax 
gag’of weyo tlaxot laxen else I might be ash- 
amed if this should fail to obtain you for me 
CX 5.3. 

he “Seme that will be CX 153.20; 
g'a“l&oY CX 153.37; ax€e"xsedeg’axa g’o kwa 
III 52.28. 








LeSw- 
a= 


teSw- and, better: in company with, is 
averb. It is used primarily for connecting two 
nouns: wa’ xwide .o& o’xsem Wa’xwid and O°xsem 
C II 90.18; 1& ts!&“sa xegeme lag 1 e&wa 
tie “seme then she gave him a comb and a stone 
C II 396.2; yexwa’ .a “Lewayux cewo xda ma’ lisex 
these were the salmon-weirs and the salmon- 
traps C II'94.1; Swi“fl&e.a .efwis ts!e dag 
LeSwis g'e” ng’e nanem all entered with their 
women and their children C II 38.18; latme“ 


k!wa ‘Ya ce€wi’s g’o’kwelot and he sat (in 
council) with his tribe © II 22.4. 
18 S&e"k"!a k’ Sn mieXtsemdeg reSwi's “s 


cawa” péeye LeSwis £0 bafye then he adzes its 
surface finely at its bottom end at its end 


R 69.69. 
Los Swi *elovax “vislHelasaxsen 
o“mpax Lo0& Los k' lets te6s whether I obtain all the 
ways of my father or not C III 224.7 (iwished 
to know about the shamans) .of 64"la .os Sé‘eem 
g'eta” whether they were real or only made up 


CX 1.3; ga satemdtanawisents .o& ys yasela 
shall we perhaps walk or use a canoe C II 22.9. 


NUMERALS 


The numeral system is decadic. It pre- 
sents a number of peculiarities. The numerals 
up to ten contain at least one loan word, 
&iebo” seven, taken from Nootka. In Bella 
Bella the old word is retained. mo, four, is 
common to Kwakiutl, Bella Bella, Nootka, many 
Salish dialects and Qhileute. 


Distributive: 

1. Snem R 61.35 Ena ‘ZEnem 
2. maex R 226.18; 608. 20 mas ma°% R 59.48; 438.45 
3. yu dex" yas yudex" 
4. mo mae mo 
5. sek" a ge sek’ ia 
- gas Q-6 g-&L.8 

* ere eS, ebo” 
by ma“igwena na 2X R 182.28 mas ma°igvena X 
9. Sna Snema R 849.22 Ene ©na®n, Sma 


10. la la®s 


to (or nega ) las la®sto 
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Eight is evidently derived from two. 
Nine means literally “trying for one ; ten: 
going into 4 round opening, and nega” straight. 
A number of irregularities are found in 
the treatment of the stem. nem, one, is 
treated as though it ended in a double conson- 
ant: ©ne ‘me one; Snemaxyeid it takes a short 
time R 197.17. sek ta’, five, and g!&.!&° six, 
although apparently of the same stem type be- 
have differently in regard to accent. Compare 
sek’ !a’s E “usta, 50; and giéctesge mg usta, 
60; sek'a “xSogweg “iu, 150, and q!5s2¢%80_ gwe- 
giiu, 160; sek"!a pien five times; g!aclep!e'n 
six times, and their derivatives; also 


sek’ ia’ sgem five round ones, and qiéitexsge™ m 
six round ones; sek’ !a°x"Sidaya five kinds, 


and git! ex’ i. “daYa six kinds. 

An indefinite number more than ten and 
less than twenty is called g'& “Sgiwala, dis- 
tributive g'ig’&“€g"iwala, "being at the fore- 
head." Individually these numerals are: 


ll. Sne’mag‘iu Distributive: 
€ na’ nemag “iu 
12. mac®eg“i°u 
R 117.373; 322.9 
13. yu ‘dexwag’i“*u 
14. mo “wag i*u 
15. sek !a g iu 
16. giecta’g iu 
17. Brebé’giu 
18. maclgvene 2g" iu 
1g. sna“eneemag’ iu 


literally one, two, etc. on forehead. 

Here belongs also e“seg’iu one and a 
fraction. 

The multiples of ten from 20 to 80 are 
expressed by the combined endings -sgem-g “usta 
round thing going up. (After terminal Y, -sgem 
changes to -tsem; after terminal x¥, to yo» 

In compound numbers over 80 and in blanket count 
the suffix -x*sok¥ bundle, is used. 


Distributive: 
mie" masZtsemg usta 


20. ma&&tse° mg“usta 


50. sek’ !a’sgemg usta 
60. gidt!esge me usta 


70. &yebo° sgemg “usta 
80. matYgwena ¢tsemg usta 


R 458.60; C III 306.5 


An indefinite —s between 21 and 
29 (twenty odd) is called g’i’g’agala, dis- 
tributive g°ig’i’g’ag&la “being between.” 
Individually these numerals are: 


21. EneEn e mgala 
22. nina Yai 
a3 hdyu “dex "ala 
24, himo “géla 
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sek" !agéla 
‘a “Llagala 
27. a tebogala 
28. hama"¢ZYgwenazala 
29. na “enefmagala 


The indefinite numerals from 31 - 39, 
4] - 49, etc. up to 71 - 79 (thirty odd, etc.) 
are built on the basis of the multiples of ten 
but so that they are counted correctly 31 - 39 
as the fourth ten, etc. with stem reduplication. 


25. 
26. 


The filling in 
of the fourth 
decade 


30. odd ma” musgemgustéla 


odd sa’ * l!asgemg ustale 


odd gia q!a.! esgem gustala 
odd da “.:e bosgemg “ustala 


odd ma‘ ma &Y¥gwenaZtse mg “ustala 


40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 


The individual numbers are expressed by 
a@ genitive construction. 


31. ma“ musgemgustélasa nem The filling in of 
the fourth decade 
with one. 

66. 


&a “ cpebosgemg ustalasa 


gia.ta~ 


Ninety is formed with the suffix -x"sok¥ 
a group of ten, bundle, which is also used in 
the numerals from 110 to 190. In ninety it has 
the suffix -!a to try for, which is inherent in 
the numeral nine, na €ne&ma, to try for one. 


90. €na“énemx’sok!wa (trying for one bundle) and 
80 odd €na’enatnemx’ sok! wala 

81. €na“€natnemx’ sok! walasa nem The filling of 
the ninth decade with one. 


One hundred is la’k*!end, distributive 


l&e“lak*!end, to put on body, and corresponding- 


ly 90 odd la“lak’!endala. 

An indefinite number between 101 and 
199 is g’i"k’sogweg’iu or g"i’x"sogwegiu 
bundle being on forehead. 


101. la“k’ send he Smisa *emisa Snem one hundred and the 


one or ns Snes mme g g fk’ so SOgWwEg we g* iva yas one of the 
100 odd. 


The tenths of the hundred are formed 
with the same suffix as 100 odd. 


110. Sng’ mx'sogweg"iu, distributive ¢na“2enem- 
x" sogweg "iu 


120. matYtsogweg’iu R 876.42 distributive 


mae ma&itsogweg iu 
130. yu dexUsogweg’iu 
140. mo’xUsogweg iu 
150. sek !a x sogweg'iu 
160. gi!a@ctex'so gweg iu 


170. &tebo xUsogweg iu 
180. ma&%ewena “Xtsogweg’ iu R 997.96. 


190. na €nemx’so k!wag'iu 
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The numbers within each ten from 111 to 
189 are analagous to those within each ten of 
the first hundred, e.g.: 


lll. ma&%tsogweg iwalasa nem filling in the 
second decade (of 100) with one. 


182. na “Snafnemx’ sok! wag*iwalasa ma&y. 


The hundreds from 200 to 900 are formed 
with the suffix -p!enfyag’i times into woods. 


200. ma “2ptentyag “i R 232.8; 773.24; 3296.5; 
3276.8 

300. yu"dexUp!ensyag"i 

400. mo “ptensyag "i 

500. sek’ !a pientyag i 

600. g!a&i tep!« n&yag "i 

700. &tebo “pitentyag i 

800. maxgwena “tptens yagi 

900. &na“enetmap!ent yagi 


The indefinite number between 201 and 
299 is g’&’x’sok’&la being bundle between. The 
tens between 200 and 289 have the same suffix. 


210. &ne“mx’sok’éla 

220. hama “tZXtsok*&la R 997.94; 1055.48. 
230. hayu“dexUsok’ala 

240. hamo“xUsok’4la 

250. sek’ !ax’sok ala 

260. gia ut! x’sok’éla 

270. a ceboxusok ala 

280. hima “edgwenaYtsok’ ala 


290. na “enemx "sok! wagdla 


The numerals from 201 to 209 are built 
on pattern of 101 - 109. 


201. Sne’mme g‘& "x sok’ awatyas 

Those from 211 to 289 may be formed in the 
same way, p.&. 

211. &ne’mag’iwe g°&"x'sok’awatyas 

but we find more frequently according to the 
pattern of 31 etc. and 11l. 


211. ma’matYtsok’alasa nem filling in the sec- 
ond decade (of 200) with one. 

221. ya “yud exYsuk"alasa énem 

231. mu’muxUsok’alasa &nem 

241. sa yak" !axUsok’a&lasa Snem 

251. gia gia: !exU¥sok’dlasa nem 

261. Ba .ebox¥sok’alasa Snem 

271. ma“mat&¢gwenavtsok alasa &nem 

281. na “enaénemx ‘sok! wagalasa Enem 


The numbers 291 to 299 are counted as 
in the last ten of the third hundred. 


“yud exUp!entyag’alasa nem filling in the 
third hundred with one. 


291. 


The indefinite numerals in the higher 
hundreds are formed in the same principle. 
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301 - 389. ma “mop!« n&yag ‘ala 
401 - 489. sa yak" tap!en®yag’ala etc. 


For instance 310 ma “mop!« n&yagalasa 


The last indefinite number in the first 
thousand is according to the general pattern 
counted as the tenth hundred. 


latésto 


900. la’loxsemx’€idala and 
901. la “loxsemx’ Sidalasa fem 


One thousand is lo“xsemx’&id round 
thing is rolled up. The thousands are: 


1000. lo’xsemx’&id 
2000. matzpte“nx'eid(e lo xsemx"€id) 
6 Igri &.21 
3000. *duxUp!enx "Sid 
4000. mo p!enx "id 
5000. sek’a’ptenx’Sid 
6000. giter tepi« nx Sid 
7000. ae bo ptenx Sid 
8000. maSY¥gwena Zp!enx"€id 
9000. &na‘ene&ma p!enx tid 
10,000. nega ’p!enx"€id; Distributive 
nae ngap!enx Sid 
11,000. Sne"mag"iup!ena Distributive: 
Ena €ne&magiup!enx’&id 
12,000. mat%¥g"i“uptena R 1116.66 
mae “ma&Yg‘iup!enx’ Sid 


The hundreds in the group 1100 to 1900 
are formed with the suffix group -p!en€yag’anéla 
at the side of - times into the woods. 


1100. & ne’ mp! ens “anala 
1200. mat%p!e “n€yaganala 


The hundred between the thousands are 
built as follows: 


2100. €ne“mp!ten®yag’igéla = one hundred between 
2200. mafdpie n&yag“igala 
2300. yu dexUp!en Syag igala 


2400. mo Dpienté “igala 

2500. sek’ !a’p!ent yar igdla 

2600. gta@ctepte nf yag igdla (note accent) 
2700. &t ebo" pte n€ yag"igala 


2800. matx%gwena ten “iga’la 


2 


2900. &na“Ene&ma p'e nSyag‘igdéla 


The indefinite numbers over one thou- 
sand are: 


1001 
2001 
3001 
4001 
5001 
6001 
7001 
8001 
9001 


1089. g“i“néla being at the side 

2989. g'&°xsok’ala (lax maczp!e‘nx‘eide) 
3989. ma ‘mop! enx’€ idala 

4989. sa ‘yak’ !ap!enx’&idala 

5989. gia q!ac!ep!enx €idala 

6989. &a cebop! enx’ Sidala 

7989. ma’ ma&igwena Zp! enx’eidale 

8989. na “Ene map! enx’ fidala 

9989. na ‘nagap!enx’€idala 
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The most generalized principles on 
which the system is built up may be indicated 
as follows: 

1-10 
Aj 100 
1000 


20 - 90 Multiples of 10 
200 -900 Multiples of 100 
2000 - 9000 Multiples of 1000 


11 - 19 (10 + units) units ahead 
110 - 190 (100 +) 10s ahead 
1100 - 1900 (1000 +) hundreds at side 


21 - 29 (units) between, (20 and 30) 
210 - 290 (10s) between (200 and 300) 


Fundamental numerals 


2100 - 2900 (100s) between (2000 and 3000) 


the filling ‘of the 4th to 10th 
decade by units 
the filling of the l2th and 30th 
decade by units 
the filling of the 4th to 10th 
hundred by the numbers from 
L- 99 
3001 - 9999 the filling of the 4th to the 
10th thousand by the numbers 
from 1 - 999, 
100 + 1- 100+9 
200 +1 - 200 + 9 


31 - 99 
111 - 299 


301 - 999 


101 - 109 
201 - 209 


In regular order this may be repre- 
sented as follows, using the group numbers 
given above. 

A. 1 - 10 Fundamental numerals 
- 19 (10 +) units ahead 
2 round ones going up 
- 29 (units) between (20 and 30) 
3 round ones going up 
- 39 the filling in of the 4th decade by 
units 
40 - 99 repeats the sequence B, E 


- 100 

- 101 - 109 100 + units 

. 110 (hundred +) 10 ahead 

. 111 - 119 the filling of the l2th decade by 
units (120 - 199 repeats the sequence C, E) 


- 200 two times going to side of house 
- 201 - 209 200 + units 
. 210 (ten) between (200 and 300) 
211 - 219 (the filling in of units) between 
(210 and 220) (220 - 299 repeats sequence 
D, E) 


- 300 times three times going to side of house 
- 301 - 399 the filling in of the fourth hun- 
dred by numbers from 1 - 99 
(400 - 499 repeats the sequence B, E) 


- 1000 round one begins to be rolled 
- 1001 - 1199 (1000) having at the side lower 
number 
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- 2000 two thousand 
- 2001 - 2099 (lower numbers) between (2000 and 
2100) 
2100 (100) between (2000 and 3000) 
- 2101 - 2999 filling in third thousand by 
lower number 


- 3000 three thousand 
- 3001 - 3999 filling in the fourth thousand 
by lower numbers 
(4000 and higher repeat the sequence B, E) 
2100 - 2900 - p!ientyag"igéla times into woods 
between Indefinite numerals: 
11 - 19 g’i’g*iwala being ahead 
21 - 29 g’i’g*agala being between 
101 - 199 g’i'k’sogweg’iu being bundle ahead 
201 - 299 g’ix'sok’&la being bundle between 
Indefinite derived from definite: 
30 odd to 70 odd --sgemg‘ustala 
80 odd -x*sok!wala (because formed 
from ninety) 
la ‘lak’ !endala 
The blanket count in the potlatch is by 
fives. The single blankets are counted €&nem, 
ma&Z, yu'dex, mo in every group of five. The 
multiples of five are: 
5€n“emxusuk" (one bundle) 
10 maéztsu-k™ R 840.1; 841.21 
15 yu “duxUsuk"¥ 
20 mo “xUsuk" 
25 sek'!a “xUsuku 
30 gtev!ekU¥su ku 
35 Avebo “kusuku 
40 mac%gwena ¢tsuku 
45 na “Snemsok! wa 
50 la“k*!tend 
55 Sne’mxUsogweg’ iu (= 110) 
60 mat%tso gweg'iu C III 302.29 (= 120) 
65 yuduxUsogweg’iu (=130) 
70 mo“xsogweg’iu (=140) 
75 sek’ !a°xUsogweg“iu( (=150) 
80 g!&.texUso’ gweg iu {=160) 
85 atebo “xUsogweg'iu (=170) 
90 ma&%gwena Xtsogweg’iu (=180) 
95 €na’€nemxU¥so k!wag’iu (=190) 
100 mazp!« “néyag’i (=400) 
In counting objects, classifying suf- 
fixes are added to the numerals 
=ok"¥ person 
-Sgem round object 
-ts!ag long object 
-xsa flat object 
-xta dish, spoon, cradle 
These are generally placed preceding 
the suffixes -g'iu, -(z)ala of the numerical 
system up to 29, excepting, however, 20 which 
like all the other tens takes the classifier 
at the very end. This is presumably due to the 
original meaning of the ending -sgemg’ustaé 
round over up, which is no longer felt as a 
form suffix. 
Instead of la&stc. ten, numerals with 
classifiers use nega” straight. 


90 odd 
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person round object 


Ene “msgem 

mac&xytse “m 

yu ‘duxUsem 

mo “ sgem 

gia. !a& ku Qte.tesge “m 

&iebo ku ALEdO " sgem r 

macYgwena“lok¥ ma&%gwena Xtsem 

Snatnemo k!wa na Enemsgeema 

10 nega ku nega “sgem 

11 nemo “gweg*iu 

21 €na’mok’aéla enefne msgemgala 

31 ma ‘musgemg ‘ustélasgem 
In the class for flat objects, from 1l 


on -xsa is repeated at the end, if blankets are 
referred to. When other flat »bjects are 


Enemo “ku 
Emeflo “ku 
*duk¥ 

moku 
sek’ !a“ku 


WOON DYN FWD b 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


Strictly speaking there are only three 
classes of words: predicative terms, syntactic 
particles which define the function of the 
predicative terms, and exclamatory forms. Not- 
withstanding the occurrence of "nominalizing" 
suffixes there is no clear cut distinction be- 
tween noun and verb. Any "verb" preceded by 
an article is a noun: yexa k!iwa&s the one who 
sits on the ground; and any noun with predica- 
tive endings is a verb: &ne“k"eda begwa’ nem 
that one said, it was the man, begwa ‘nemeda 
Ene“k a it was the man he said. The two forms 
mean the same. 

Stems are neither nominal nor verbal. 
A division may be made between stems of static 
and active meaning. Static: bek¥ man, g’ok¥ 
house, Swa‘las great; active: mex’- to strike 
with fist, nep- to throw a round thing, k!wa 
to sit, mex- to sleep. 

When static stems take static suffixes 
they remain static: g’o gwad to be a house 
owner; tie “dzedzo flat stone; da “dog! walelg’es 
watchman; p!«%de mk‘en garment for flying. To 
this group belong many "nominal" suffixes, the 
meaning of which can no longer be ascertained: 
metiane” horse clam (-!ane); nek!wez salal 
berry (!7). 

When static stems take active suffixes 
the stem may become subject or object of the 
compound: geg’a& ‘delk¥ always having wives 
R 786.3; wa “lasila to make something large 
(i.e., a great potlatch); bexYts!4°1iZ men are 
in house: Swiflort to obtain everything; 
ha" ng‘a&liz a@ vessel comes to be on the floor; 
go “x8walis a house comes to be down on open 
ground C II 60.34; g*o ‘x€walisa to put a house 
down on open ground. 


long object 


nega “tstag 
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flat object dishes 
Eneme “xia 
matYe xia’ 

yu “dexwex.a’ 
mewe xLa 

sek" !&°x.a 
qiactex.a’ 
&vebewe xia 
madygwena 2 xia 
€natneme x.aa 


negi x18 


€neme “x.ag"iu 


nega “xs 
ene ‘mxsag’ iu(xsa) 


ene€ne“mtstagéla Ene€ne ‘mxsagala(xsa) Ena “mix. agéla 


counted tle terminal -xsa 1s omitted. 
The endi.g for dishes is -ex.a after 
vowels and m, n, 1; -xta after other consonants, 


When active stems take active suffixes, 
they remain active: haemx’eéi°d to begin to eat; 
pia’ x‘sod to stretch arms through; bexsi’ dzend 
to cut foot; do”’qwamas to cause to see. 

Some active verbs with static suffixes 
retain their active character in so far as they 
take objects: 

Swi’ewelenoxwaxa dze° ngwats!e.e the 
box-maker (who makes) 011 boxes R 519.37; 
tewe &nenoxwaxa &€me°lx.to the mountain-goat 
hunter (who hunts) the mountain goats R 432.3. 

gats tste° x demaxes me’ gwat for the 
singeing time of his seal R 451.9. 

kwe ngwas.caxa tsa“k'use the future 
place for baking fern roots R 519.37; lax 
nega’ saxes xese°lase€we at the place where his 
box that is being made is being steamed R 75.35; 
he “€mis la ya’.odaatseg that is a place of tying 
them together R 226.19. 

la“xes t!o “xwelga® yaena®yaxa na“fe on 
account of his wading through the snow C II 
20.17; he ©maaYaxot &ne“Enak“iles do’ x wa.aena- 
Syaxa Sadmdetma” that, behold, was what he meant, 
his seeing the sea-eggs C II 156.17. 

ma” maseq!wayuwaxa meseg!we” means of 
catching sea-eggs R 494.2; g&e da me ‘nyayuwe x8 
tiaxexsdafye for the means of measuring the 
bottom R 137.27. 

laf&men k*!e&s clelitesex gue_gwagavetys 
I am not a forgetter of the ways CX 185.27. 

neg’a’ts!ig the receptacle for steaming 
them R 529.65. 

Others become static: k’a” sdemiz place 
in house for shredding cedar bark R 127.42; 
na“gatste drinking vessel III 20.10; g!a’k’o- 
Lanem obtained by obtaining a slave III 136.25; 
so yapmut chips (refuse of chopping with axe). 

Syntactic particles are da, xa, g’a 
with their demonstrative forms g’ada, oxda, eda; 
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xg'ada, xoxda or xwa, xeda more commonly xa; 

sg ada, soxda, sed& more commonly sa. These 
may be initial. The reason why they have been 
combined with the preceding words has been dis- 
cussed before (p. 236ff.). They function as 
demonstratives and indicate at the same time 
subject, object and instrumental. 

Exclamatory terms are expletives like 
anana’ expressing pain, wege” croaking of frog; 
sa surprise; &na contempt. 
ja Here belong also vocative forms that 
lose their terminal a of declarative forms: 
ho‘.el listen!, tte” gwag’il oh .!a°qwagila! 
and the corresponding emphatic forms horelai’, 


ctaqwag ilai. 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


The general principles underlying the 
structure of the sentence have been discussed 
in the chapter dealing with the pronoun. It 
has been shown that on principle the simple 
sentence containing only pronouns is built up 
on the sequence: verb, subject, object, in- 
strumental: xwes€i’de-g-s he struck him with 
it, where gq is the pronominal object, s the 
pronominal instrumental. For our present pur- 
pose the demonstrative elements defining the 
positions as visible or invisible, near speaker, 
near person addressed, near third person, may 
be disregarded. 

Examples of simple verbs with subject: 


g'a’x®men I came C II 8.12; ®wi“g'ilanesten 


which way shall I go MS 3.3; e eneg anu®&x"¥ 
we have quarrelled (husband and wife) 
MS 3.38; g’a’x*ems you came C III 229.22. 


Verbs with subject and object, or sub- 
ject and instrumental: 


ene “k’entag I said to him CX 12.19; R 714.25; 
€ne'x"tesege you will say to him MS 9.33; 
a°gak’!ento. I shall try to get you to be 

my wife III 97.4; Ya° wadentasek’ I have 
this one for my husband (I am husband owner 
of him) III 97.20. 


When the sentence contains nominal 
elements the pronominal representatives of sub- 
ject, object and instrumental are replaced by 
the prenominal elements which are related to 
the pronominal forms. The subject which has no 
pronominal representative is expressed by -eda, 
& ore, the object by -xa or -x, the instrument- 
8l by -sa or -s. These are immediately fol- 
lowed by the noun which takes a connective a 
before the following pronominal or prenominal 
element. The structure of the sentence con- 
taining nominal elements is, therefore, as 
though the subject were inserted following the 
verb, the object after the pronominal -q 
(changed to -xa or -x), the instrumental follow- 
ing s (changed to sa or -s). 
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xwes€i’deda begw&’ nemag the man struck him; 
ya lageda begwa nemas the man sent him 
(y&"laga takes s fur our object); 

xwe S§i’deda begwa& nemaxa g’en&“nemas the man 
struck the child with it; yi’seda 16°lqwala- 
Las yaxa “xnise the tribes ate dog-salmon 
with spoon III 133.34; go“t!aemeda g°d’kwasa 
g&“mxwa the house was full of bird's down 

C iz 168,231. 

On the whole the combination of the verb 
with both, object and instrumental, is avoided 
and, when the object is attached to the verb, 
the instrumental of the nominal forms of the 
personal pronoun (p. 258) is used. 


ga&s &na’xSwidex g!o g!o&nx'dis q!wete dza&lde 


yeses me mx’de and he covered the past throat 
of his ugly brother-in-law with his (past) 
bed cover*®; 18 “Len k!iwe’xfedot yesg’a’ da 
kwe “xayuk" I'll strike you with this club 

C 26:202.84; -xs la’e xweldede neg yeses 
nexx"H%a k*!a8°wayuwa lag when he marks it 
with his straight-edged knife on it R 66.46; 
18 xwe°xweltbendeg yese’s nexx'&la 
k*a*’wayuwe lag now he marks each end with his 
straight-edged knife R 68.69; -xs la’e 
eme nsSideg yese’s g!wax’ts!ana®ye when he 
measures it with his fingers R 146.5. 


When the instrumental is attached to 
the verb, the direct object is changed:into an 
indirect object: 

dex® witsa tie’seme lag he drives it in with 
a stone R 77.75; la&me’ de’ gweteweses 
pelpelge lag then he isscas Coen them 
on top with his hammer R 83.27; na&“Zases 


kwe “xayu la’xes ts!a €ya he threatened with 
his club his younger brother C 26:202.86. 


Since the objectives of the first 
person, the inclusive and exclusive, are missing, 
these forms always have indirect objects: 

dz6“nog!wadz& q!a%te"de g’a’xen really 
the Dzonogq!wa carried me away C II 120.15; 
gwa “la he’k"!ala g’axen don't say that to me; 
g’a’xex'dex ham&’x‘ts!ale g’axen he comes to 
make me ashamed C II 196.10. 


WORD ORDER IN SENTENCES WITH COORDINATE VERBS 


Simple verbs with pronouns are compara- 
tively rare in texts, because the auxillary 
verbs 4a, g’ax, gwal and the intransitive verbs 
corresponding to our adverbs (a-, 4la, k’!e&s, 
Lo’ma etc.) are generally used as coordinate 
verbs in connected discourse. Verbs not pre- 
ceded by one or the other of these intransitive 
verbs occur only at the beginning of a new 
statement, not connected with what precedes. 


len ts!ex’Si°da I awoke CX 245.16; k*!e“Esen 
qg!a4éiela I don't know. 


WSror the possessive forms see p. 259. 
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g’a°xen &e” satya I come to beg you to... 
CX 231.34; - len ma“k’elag I am next to him; 


la“.tes na “nax®mereg you will answer him; 
g’a x€menux" re “Elalot we come inviting you 
III 66.17; 1& x‘e“ltstents he saws off with 
it R 109.8. 

The normal order of verb and nominal 
subject, object, instrumental and indirect 
ofject is the same as that of the pronominal 
forms. Since nouns may readily be verbalized, 
either by themselves or by means of suffixes 
the nominal subject may take initial position 
for purposes of emphasis, the predicate becom- 
ing a coordinate verb. 

Following are examples of the normal 
order: 

ene “k*eda begwa “nem g’a“xe. said the man to 


me CX 241.23; - k!wai’Y8lae xate’tsen la’xes 


g°ok¥ Xate“tsen was sitting in his house 
C II 2.1; - do’x€warele g!a “nege®laxwax 
dede “xmot q!e“neme Q!a“neqelakY saw many 
toilet-sticks (New) C II 192.12; - 
do“x€warelax tek’!o’s he saw deer (New) 
C II 200.23; - xwe ngwade g!e xwag!anakwas 
o“Smag‘’e lise Q!e xwaq!anak"¥ had for her 
child 0°Smag’e lis (Q was child owner of 0) 
III 133.11; - k*eX®e“deda be “begwanemas 
the men became afraid of him III 127.21; - 
kwe “xSideda begwa “nemaxa g!asases t!e 1- 
wagayu the man clubbed the sea-otter with 
his club. 

Cases in which nouns are verbalized 

without a preceding auxiliary are rare: 

go:“loseél&e ts!ek!¥ Qo°los it is said was a 


bird C II 80.12; - yikwi"%®eng’ek” this one 
(i.e., I) was parent of twins in my dream 
(=6eng’a) C III 14.16. 

Verbalized with a suffix: 
xo “gwemgaxLa®laeda g’o kwela lax...it wes 


the one named Xo “gwemga, it is said, who 
lived at...III 103.14. 
The following examples seem to begin 
with a nominal subject: 
k!wadzaé “ya ce “lanemsa t!aSe K!wadza Se was 
obtained by inviting (guest of) by the bear 
C II 361.3; - ma‘g!wans gega des 1a ranaiz- 
alaga heron was wife owner of (had for his 
wife) woodpecker woman (New) C II 186.22; 
ts!é°k!wadxda tsa “xalisela® it was a gull 
that was running along the beach C 26:55.2. 
In e third example the subject which 
zonsists of two nouns is summarized by he “Sem: 
o “emalaremafe 10® wi ‘g"ustaso®gwiflak4, 
he “€em g'el begwa nemaxa gwe sava 
O “€malaceme® and Wi ‘g’ustéso€gwiflaku, those 
were the first men in the distant past 
C II 96.1. 
This is undoubtedly an enumeration of 
names or in explanation of words: 
cta“qwagifla, he “fem xa “mieXbesa kwe “kwekwe 
t!a°qwag’i€la, that is the highest head 
Eagle R 820.2; - m&&mtag"iela, yexs 
La“xwemalax ma “xweyalidze the Maa&’mtag ila, 
for they have for their head (chief) 
€ma “xweyalidze R 825.93. 
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With preceding auxiliary the position of 
the subject is quite free, the noun with the 
auxiliary, when preceding the predicate, forn- 
ing a clause coordinated with the following 
verb. 

Order: Auxiliary verb, predicate, sub- 
ject, object or instrumental: 

la “€lée ya ‘gq!eg’a®eda &ma“eyenxate then, it 
is said, spoke the youngest one C II 14.23; .- 
18 AxSe"deda ts!e da” gaxa Yo"elqiwe then the 
woman takes the dishes R 417.81; - g’e“lemise 
g’a’xe Ya“€wenemas and so (when) first (i.e., 
as soon as) her husband comes R 250.4; - 

gt’ 1&mise gwa’X tstexeltse mtsetwe x'o’msas 
as soon as finished being singed his head 

R 671.4. 

Order: Auxiliary verb, subject, predi- 
cate, object or instrumental, indirect object. 
When the object is attached to the verb, the 
instrumental is separated from it and introduced 
by the independent yesa~. When the instrumental 
is attached to the verbd the object takes the 
form of the indirect object lag, lax(a). 

l&“da ts!eda‘ge do°qwalag then the woman 
watches it R 413.71; - &&misa ts!eda ‘ge la 
he “loxus&aéla” la wewex s&alag and so the 
woman only now breaks in right size now 
breaks (round thing) it in pieces R 505.31;- 
he “x"Sidatmise gene “mas la la“lalag and so 
at once his wife now goes to meet him 

R 405.1; - k*!e“€s8ldeda gene “me do “qwela 
not, it is said, saw (could see) the wife 

C II 60.22; - 18 k’a“dedzotsa negeno “se 

k* !wa“xto® lag now he puts (the long thing 
on flat) the straightedge of cedar wood on 
it R 109.20; - la’“elde ne “kwer !agematye 
kwe “xftetses kwexayu lag then, it is said, 
Night-Hunter clubbed him with his club 

C 26:205.204; - la“ten kwe “xfederor 
yesg’ada kwe“xayuk¥ I shall club you with 
this club C 26:202.84. 

When a verb ‘thas several auxiliary or 
qualifying verbs, the first one takes the subject 
pronouns while object or instrumental remain 
attached to the main verb: 

mo“p!enxwaSstes k*!e“&s to“balaceg for four 
days you will not touch him C II 174.13; - 
k*!e“Ssxorents wedee’mY Ya°k!wemasY 

Le’ xs€alayxents Snemo“kwex behold! not we 
will in vain (fut.) strongly (fut.) advise 
our friend C II 66.15; - la&ments la‘: 
o’x.ayxa...we will go carrying on back 

C II 120.22; - latme’n e’tiede: A” mxtidextsa 
kwa“g"u¥ex I'll make fun again of the 

Kwa “g°ud. 

In subordinate clauses the form ex- 
pressing subordination is also attached to the 
first auxiliary or qualifying verb: 

exs .O°Smée 6°k’a wi’lkwe when the cedar is 
very good R 61.37; - le“g'en wa’x’ 
yu"dexuptena la do’qwag for I went in vain 
those times looking for it III 29.29; - 
la’xa k"!e6"€se nexwa “Ya at the one that 
is not too near R 102.5. 
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PRONOMINAL SUBJECT AND OBJECT 


The transitive verb shows a much firmer 
cohesion between verb and object than between 
verb and subject. It has been shown before 
that whenever two coordinate verbs appear the 
second one being transitive, the subject of the 
complex becomes a suffix of the first, intran- 
sitive verb, while the second verb retains the 
object: 

latmen Sne“k’ot I said to you; - len 

na’ nax€meg I answered him R 724.26; - e&sas 
do“qwelaxa bex€wena “Syax ga“nore did you not 
see the soul at night R 724.36. 

In the Bella Bella dialect the same 

phenomenon appears: 
wa “latSmnogwa la’xso.a I go aboard with 
(to) you CV 22.9; - axno’gwa xwe“delxsex’s- 
talora else I'll stir you up CV 22.25; - 
k'!6”°osts do“dog!warema you will not look 
out for me CV 118.9. 

The same phenomenon may be observed in 
a number of neighboring languages. Thus in 
Quileute*® the normal order of transitive verbs 
with incorporated pronouns is stem, pronominal 
object, pronominal subject. A qualifying verb, 
however, attracts the subject: 

hoyaso-’o-litc waci siya-gala certainly-fut. 
-you not-doing seeing-me. 

The same tendency is found in a number 
of Coast Salish dialects. In Nanaimo we have: 
18 “Zema$4’matsen°° I see thee (-dma thee, 
-tsen I) and e’tsen 1&°Zemada’ma it is I see 

you. 

The same usage is found in Lillooet:*?: 
ho" iYkalap tu’punc ye punch me; and 
tupunckalap (-kalap ye, -c me). 

In Chehalis the same firm relation 
between verb and object is found in subordinate 
clauses which are nominalized, tha subject be- 
coming &@ possessive pronoun: 

me“Zta en s&’xtse it is not my seeing 
you, i.e., I did not see you (en my; - tse 
thee; meZta not). 

We may feel the intimate relation be- 
tween verb and object in those English verbs 
that imply a plurality of object, like: to 
scatter, to gather, to strew, to assort, combine 
etc; also to slaughter, to sow (seeds). 

When used intransitively, the subject 
of these verbs becomes a plural. In many 
Indian languages the intimate relation between 
verb and object and the close correspondence 
between object of the transitive verb and the 
subject of the corresponding intransitive verb 
is emphasized by the identity of the objective 
pronoun of transitive verbs and the subjective 





ys 
*snarade Manuel, Quileute, in F. Boas, Handbook of 


American Indian Languages III: 279, J. J. Augustin, 1940. 
eport of the 60th Meeting British Association for 

the Advancement of Science, 683, 1890 (Reprint p. 131). 

is the surd interdental. 

lipid., 686 (Reprint 134). 

2Int. Jour. Amer. Ling. 8:107, 1933-1935. 
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pronoun of static verbs; in other cases, of all 
intransitive verbs. 


APPOSITION 


Nominal subject, object, and instru- 
mental may be expressed as appositions intro- 
duced by x(a) or yex(a) for subject or object, 
by s(a) or yes(a) for the instrumental, These 
forms are used for emphasis or, more frequent- 
ly, when clarity requires repetition of the 
noun which is introduced as an afterthought. 

k"te“€stlée ya’wiénala, yexa azo “nog! wage- 
bidatwe it is said she did not talk about 
moving, the little dzo“nog!wa woman C II 
74.28. 

he fel Za’xwelaflase, yex xweno’kwasents 
g'i° gamate that, it is said, was the one 
he loved, the daughter of our chief 
C If 7%... 

...18°e Le “gwextodeg yex wa’ x’Semx'de 
Le xs€alatyases o’mpaé when they missed 
following it, what was to have been the 
advice of their father C II 12.2. 

la“€l&e la“ts!oliY la’xa g’o’gwit yexe’da 
xa’xamala then, it is said, went into the 
house into the house (room) on the floor, 
these orphans C II 88.15. 

..-he’x"€idasem do’ xewacelaxes weq!wh’xs 
kiwae “Zae la“xa g’o’kwe, yex na nagasi- 
Elakwe C II 386.33 at once he saw his 
sister sitting on the floor in the house, 
that Na’nagasislaku. 

...la°e Le: €lalaxes sa” semexa la’x'de 

Xe "XelboXA then he called his children, 

those pretended to be dead C II 396.11. 

%e"elée da°debendxa le “Swate yex k!wadza"1iz- 
tsefwas...then, it is said, they took by 
the ends the mat, the one that was sat on 
by them C II 396.13. 

‘lax"da®xUelae Yaxts!o’ts la’xa kwawi“Zexa 
tie°qwap!ex.ala then, it is sald, they 
put them into the. hole, the one with 
stones at the rear end C II 396.17. 

Terms expressing time are also intro- 
duced by xa: A 

g’e"1€mise &nax"s idxa géa“la when day 
light came in the morning C III 1420; 
la“€l&e .&’x6widxa géa“la then, it is said, he 
arose in the morning C II 46.5; ga&xs 


wi’xstenatm&agexa dza“qwa for they launched 
them that evening C III 326.28. 


NOMINALIZED VERBS 


Verbs preceded by prenominal elements 
are nominalized. 

Ha" x'datx¥ ho’gewelseda k!wa’lax'de then 
went out those who had been sitting (in 
council) C II 286.19. 

le ya’x’Sideda a°1& (they) gave up the 
searchers C II 164.17. 
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la’Sl&ée se“lt!ededa ya’Swix’ela lax tek’}#'s 
then become quiet the movement in his belly 
C 26: 157.57. 

k*!e'“6stes he “Xq!alacex kwa’x'Sitsou you 
will not allow her being smoked C 26:193. 
90. 

A whole clause may be nominalized by a preced- 
ing prenominal element: 

yex do“gweYd# “s tema “Ge the one who had been 
seen by Scab C II 62.3. 

ene ‘x"e6l&eda {dexweg&” lax tek’ !#°s} said 
the one {who had jumped out of his belly} 
C 26:158.81. 

la“el&e éne“k’eda ts!eda’gaxes {la Ya°ewenem} 
then, it is said, said the woman to hers 
{who was now husband} C 26:192.44. 

ene’x’tl&eda dzo’nog!wagabidaSwe {la’xa 
k!wa&se’ la ‘xa Swap} said it is.said the 
little dzo°noq!wa woman {to the one sitting 
on the ground at the water} C II 52. 10. 

e*k’ tagota* laflatia ge *xwestalaxa {wa “x"de x*de 
tiatia” lag} he passed over, it is said, 
however Deer {those who tried to wait for 
him} C II 164.16. 

la “ex&e gia” laxa {nemo “xusma ewa “bad 
ts! ~ ts te da’ qgo “kwela lax ge *ya) then then it is 
said he knew the {the one who was water- 
owning woman lived at ge’ya} C II 166.13. 

h&‘ngwayaésa .e’sila g’a’xen the curse of the 
{one who hates me} CX 195.1 


ATTRIBUTES 


Words that express a static condition, 
both nouns and verbs, can be.used as attributes. 

1. Nouns 

tst!eda’g pexélé ° &@ woman shaman CX 
109.39; 110.2; - tsta‘ts! adageme* xweno k¥ "kU a 
girl child CX 196.26; - qgtap!egwats‘e g sie g ok" 
assembly-receptacle house CX 92.21; - na walakwa 
ya’wix'e®lats!e super-natural-power winter- 
ceremonial- Anges sc (shouse) CX 131.26; - 
ped’ layewe xwa tayu means of PeneeenS fins 
knife R 242.15; - Smela“dzatye t!e°sa skin 
which is the white side R 243.28; - ale “Swinoxwe 
bex€wene Snuk¥ the owner of a soul who is a 
sea-hunter R 714.31. 

2. Participial verbal forms 

cio’ bek¥ ts!a‘ snes a’ sne® roasted fish tail 

R 241.1; - x’elx¥ me : Sme lemelgiege® dried goat 
meat X 42.22; - 2; - tsia°kwe wa xwelawe washed 
water hemlock CX 205.23; - xwe’xwikwe me ‘e mgwat 
the excited seal (society) CX 131.19. 

3. Static verbs. 

wi“swee ulo’ptek” thin roots CX 204.9; 
- Xe&1(e°) taémi’nas dead squirrel CX 195.15, 
30; - el6elkwela k‘a“dzeku bloody shredded 
cedar bark R 649.16; - ogwe&l&&me Aa Lh 
another man R 716.70; - yu “dekwe be “begwane 
three men CX 253.29; - gie “nema ne “mge se _ 
Nimkish CX 253.22; - mo kwe *kwe yae *xwa lela “Slen- 
oxwa four dancing ghosts sts X 39.18; - ya" gieg “a- 


Yeda &wi’ nagemala e“x *sox¥ he “%8a begwa nema 
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spoke a slow good-looking young man R 626.64; 
The demonstrative postnominal endings 
are attached to the attribute or, perhaps bet- 
ter, to the first word of the attributive 
complex, because we are not certain whether we 
have "a shaman who is a woman" or "a woman who 
is a shaman;" - "the thin things that are 
roots," or "the roots that are thin." 
-xwa Gwa’lasex ts!ex’g!o°lem this (2 p. 
demonstrative) great sickness CX 209.22,27, 
-xwa Qi wens “lax he’ g* osoxUgwanufx"¥ be “bax- 
wesek’ be be ema this (2d p. dem.) 
which often (oa p. dem) causes accidents 
to us (lst p. dem.) secular (1st p. dem.) 
men CX 204.6. 
g’aSme“seg’ada mice “mots!agek” ts!e° 1k" !exsdesa 
kwe’kwe these (lst p. dem) four to each 
long ones (lst p. dem.) tails of eagles 
R 635.53. 
he “mis 18’g°i¥4sox la he’ gwe “g iloxda a’Zex 
begwa” nem that is the reason of this 
(2a p. dem.) now that (3d p. dem.) they 
(2a p. dem.) do thus the recent (2d p. den.) 
men R 627.100. 
d&“xwa €na°xwiigos &’m€lemaxwa © na“ xwat mex 
qa&s gwe x’ sdema look at these {2d p. dem.) 
all your (2d p. dem.) toys the (2d p. dem.) 
all (2d p. dem.) for you kinds of things 
CX 197.1. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND OBJECTIVE 


Transitive verbs with direct and indi- 
rect object can be looked at from two points of 
view. The object used in performing an action 
may be considered as the direct object, and the 
other object towards which the action is per- 
formed as the indirect object, or the object 
used in performing an action may be considered 
as an instrument with which an action is per- 
formed on an object. In English these points 
of view can occasionally be expressed: "he 
smeared it on his face," or "he smeared his 
face with it;" "he paid it to him" or “he paid 
him with it." In the intransitive verb, includ- 
ing passives of transitive verbs the two points 
of view appear in terms like "a scar is on his 
forehead" or "his forehead has a scar (on it);" 
"he is paid with it” or "it is paid to him;" 
"he was told about it" or "it was told to him." 
In Kwakiutl the prepositional phrases are more 
strictly indirect objects than in English since 
all are expressed by lag (literally: he goes to 
it) when the locative is away from the speaker 
or speakers, by g'a’xen, ga xents, g's’ xenu&x" 
(literally: he comes to me, us when it is to- 
wards the speaker or speakers. 

Since Kwakiutl transforms the direct ob- 
ject q into the indirect object lag whenever 
the verb takes an instrumental s, these forms 
must be considered as substitutes for the direct 
object, or as a direct object attached to the 
coordinate verb la. 
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The specific content of our preposi- 
tional phrases is expressed in Kwakiutl by the 
locative suffixes. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find that the typical forms of the 
two aspects described before are generally 
found with verbs with attached locative suf- 
fixes. The intransitive form "it has something 
on itself" has a medial character. 

The distinction of these two aspects 
is fundamental in Kwakiutl. There is a pain- 
staking distinction whether I talk about the 
face on which something is, or the something 
that is on the face; or about the berries which 
I pour into a vessel, or the vessel into which 
I pour the berries. "An island which lies in 
front of a village" and "the village that has 
an island in front of it" are meticulously 
distinguished. The two passive forms analogous 
to "it is paid to me,” and"I am paid with it" 
require distinct forms. 

Most verbs without locative suffixes 
govern the direct object: e&xee “deg he takes it; 
Le“Slalag he invites him, etc. 

There are, of course, numerous cases in 
which usage differs from ours: &ne“k‘eg he says 
to him; €o°pag he whispers to him. 

bas he leaves him; ts!&s he gives it; 
Sya’lagas he sends him; k*!6 “Ssies qiweno’st!e- 
gala #tsek" you will not use this often C II 
182.20; ts!«e°nkwes he was angry with him 
C 26:24.3; xwe ngwades he had a child. 

Sometimes we find forms in which, in- 
stead of the object gq the indirect object lag 
is used. While often accepted, the direct ob- 
ject is considered the proper form: nep!6“d lax 
e. he struck E. C:26:134.11; cene“x’Sid la’xes 
tiex’ela” he barred his door C 26:134.12; 
6ne“k°e laxes xweno “kU he said to his child. 

The number of cases in which the object 
used in an action is expressed by the instru- 
mentalis is very large. In most of these we 
rather conceive the action as done to the ob- 
ject. We say "I pour water into the dish." 

The Kwakiutl prefers "I pour with water into 
the dish." On account of the use of the indi- 
rect object when the verb carries the instru- 
mental, it remains doubtful whether in this 
case the dish should be considered psychologi- 
cally as direct or indirect object. 

In a limited number of cases the instru- 
mental appears alone, without object. These 
agree in part with our concept of instrumental- 
ity: gaexs k'!e “€sie mega’ses weXba’ for he had 
not let go of his lance C 26:15.123; g’a’xsa 
gis“sa he came with sea otters C II 102.24; 

1 Sme“nsfitsa k!waxia’ we then he measured 
with a cedar stick R 64.68. In other cases we 
should expect an object: 1& h&"nysitses 
ha’nac!em then he shot him (with) his arrow 

C 26:136.69; 1H nepa’sa tie “sem then he threw 
(him with) a stone C 26:136.71; 

In those cases in which the object is 
not expressed we find often the point of view 


changing: 1& pax°a’li®as R 91.98; -1 pax®a“lizag 
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R 77.87 then he puts it down flat. In the for- 
mer case we should expect 1& pax®a“liYas lag he 
puts it down flat on it. In the same way: ga&s 
g’a“xe® hé“ng’aliYas then he comes and puts 

down (with) it on the floor R 88.54; 18 

ha’ ng’aliaq then he puts it down on the floor 
R.78.91; le ax®a"telodeg ga&s k’at!a“livets 

R 67.53, late’m axfa telodeg ga&s k’at!a“lixetg 
R 65.8 and he put it down; he “Smenu&xU la ‘g"iza 
€4:"6em te “gelas Le “gemsox therefore we just name 
(her) by this name R 714.20; 6" gelax .e"gemasa 
begwa°neme he named the names of the men 

R 726.70. 

; Even in two consecutive sentences: ga&s 
pents!@"le®sa kweg’ekwe” ge"Sne laq. Sa #mise 
gwad pents!&“lagexs la*e go’t!a and he pours 
(with) the burst salmon-roe into it. And so he 
just finishes pouring it into (it) when it is 
full R 236.9. 

Normally when the object used in an ac- 
tion is expressed by the instrumental the object 
towards which the action is directed is denoted 
by lag for third person, l& second person, 

g's xen, g’a’xents, g’a xenu®x" first person, 
inclusive and exclusive: 

-- ga8s S&xts!o"de&s la’xa Xo’q!we and put 
it into a dish C II 356.15; k"a“ gemlizas lag he 
put (the dish) in front of him C II 356.18; 

C 26:151.135; la“Sl&e ts!&°sa xegeme lag it is 
said, she gave him a comb C II 386.2; ne“Zases 
\“gwaSyaase lag he told him what he had 
planned C II 294.6; gak’ats te gwig’end(k’as)es 
la’(k’ase)x &na“laatste and (indeed) she tied 
it (indeed) on the back of the gull (=daylight 
receptacle) C II 258.29; laeme’ses .6’qalaces 
a. afne’m g's’ xen and so you will name me (with) 
wolf C 26:24.17. 

When the locative suffix contains a 
noun that is the object towards which the action 
is performed, the indirect object is often 
omitted. la&me“da g!wt’lSyakwe &mo xselasa 
legwa” and then the old man loaded the canoe 
(-xsela) with firewood C 26:14.66; le 
Laésto%exsasa leqwa”’ then he stood the fire- 
wood aboard in the bailing hole C 26:14.73; 


ass la’os ka “‘negwizen and put me in the corner 
eo here instrumental, see p. 233); ga®s 


we beg’e’nde®s and spreads it on her back R 197.9. 
The indirect object is also omitted when 
the suffix of the verb contains the object: 
sA’cemsla’wis la ts!a’°gap!esa begwa nem and so, 
it is said, they threw each other with the man 
(1.e., threw the man at each other) C II 108.20. 


-s Instrumental 


In many cases the object used for a pur- 
pose is expressed by the instrumental where our 
concept is rather that something is done to the 
object. Examples are the following: 

gass &xts!o°dets la°xa Yo"q!we and put it 
into a dish C II 356.16; - gweg&s he 
poured it C 26:151.134; - k“a*gemlizas lag 
he placed (the dish) in front of him 
C II 356.18; C 26:151.135; - bas he left 









him C 26:177.81; - latme“da g!we°léyakwe 
&mo’xU¥s lasa leqw&” then the old man 
loaded the canoe with firewood, or carried 
aboard the firewood C 26:13.66; - 

le .a&sto Xexasa leqwa’ then he stood the 
firewood aboard in the bailing hold 

C 26:14.73; - la “€lde ts!asa Xege me lag 
it is said she gave him a comb C II 386.2; 
- &€em®la ‘wis la ts!agap!esa begwa nem 
and so, it is said they threw one another 
with the man (threw the man to one another) 
C II 108.20; - k*!e“Ss.es giweno’st!eqdla “- 
4tsek* you will not use this often C II 


182.20; - gak’ats te “gwig’end(k’as)es 
la‘(k’as)ex Sna‘“léats!e and she tied it 

indeed) on the back of the gull (daylight 
receptacle) C II 258.29; - la&e m&la’ wisa 
ne“Zases gwa’gwafyaéa’se lag he told him 
what he planned C II 294.6. 

Instrumentals are not used with verbs 
containing -o off or its derivatives -weftia, 
-wetto, -wexsta, -wexts!o. 

qwes&“la to peel off R 274.5; - axo'd to 
take off C II 10.31; - g&po’d to remove 
cover C II 254.33; - se°lpod to twist off 
C II 10:23; - ge lx‘od to pull off C II 
158.7; - dzexo’d to split off CX 283.20. 

Hex Ewett!a“la to roll out of woods C III 
326.17; - axfweXto“d to take out of canoe 
R 97.79; C II 254.26; - sep®wext!a “lax "Sid 
to throw out of canoe R 281.6; - 
€la“p!egols to dig out CX 204.17; - 
k!wak!wetega& to pry out several R 501.43 
{R 119.10]; - ax®weste nd to take out of 
water R 120.12; 142.6; - k*eX®westa‘la to 
take (scum) off water R 430.49; - 
&x€werts!o°d to take out of R 175.21; 
183.13; 220.7. ¥ 

They are also not used with =g'e¥ 

sobeXeg’end to chop out the inside R 58.27; - 
ut !ebex€ene’& to climb (a trunk) C II 
428.6; - mexeXto’d to knock at door 
C II 262.31; - pteptelg’elx.a‘la to 
pluck out at hind end R 606.10; - 
xwemdeYmala to set on fire C 26:128.173; - 
sabeYtse’md to scalp R 1016.90; - 
Le mg eXexsa to wedge off from canoe 
V 356.36; - kiwa “geYexsa to split off in 
canoe V 356.34; - cte°mdzeXto to scratch 
C II 54.4; - te’mgwe%exsa to chop out of 
canoe V 357.8; - ge lbedten to climb III 
127.14; - k’e YeXtala to shake off R 558.17; 
- rege®tse md to tap surface C II 60.33; - 
Lege#e nd to slap body III 149.32; - 
xweldedtts!&°la to mark inside R 80.41; - 
xXweldedene& to mark body R 65.109; 66.146; 
67.165; -_xweldeY€e’nd to mark body 
R 160.30; - tio’dze%e nd to cut along body 
(passive -s0°) R 443.3. 

Note: In the text a few cases are found 
where the objective -q or -xa is used with verbs 
containing -o. These were later corrected by 





informants as undesirable forms. 
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When both instrument and object are ex- 
pressed, the instrument has, of course, the form 
-8: 

gets de“gwexsenatyeés la’xa me “Ybaeye and 
he hammers with it on the marking wedge 
R 83.41 (corrected); also ga& yexts!ez&e’n- 
des la’xa clo psayure and he rubs with it 








on the tongs R 299.18. 


PASSIVE 


When the subject is emphasized by a de- 
monstrative pronoun the predicate is expressed 
by a passive. 

he “Sem &x&6°xsdesa&s that is what he 
likes, lit. that is his liked one. 

hé “men .6°ma ax€S°xsdesefwe that is 
what I like very much. 

g’éeme’n k*!e&s &x&6"xsdesofk" this is 
what I do not like. 

yu’Smen 4x€6"xsdeseSwox" that (near you) 
is what I like. 

he“emak’ axté"xsdesewe® that (invisible) 
is what I like. 

g’a&mé"k" &x€é°‘xsdesak” this is what I 
like. 

he “Emaes we. A sefwos that is what was 
asked by you C III 64.4. 

yu‘emesents && “fem la negeX£end’ se&wox 
this is our just now being followed (this is the 
way we are just now following) C III 182.12. 

When a noun is the subject it becomes 
the subject of the passive: 

hé“eem gex Si’ tseeweda ge n&”“nemasa 
Swa’ts!e that is the child bitten by the dog. 

hé“emen do“gweYeda 6x"p&’mav¥a that is 
my seen one it is a good play, i.e., I have 
seen a good play. 

hé“eng’ek” g!e“lsale &xa’s dals ina 
dream that was my anchoring the place Dals 
(1.e., in my dream [-eng’] I anchored at Dals) 
C III 32.29. 

Compare: me 

hé “Sem gex’Si “tso&sa Swa“ts!e& he was 
the one bitten by the dog. 

hé “emeda Swa’ts!e gex’Si“deg that is the 
dog that bit him. 


lafem gex"€i’deda wats!Hq now the dog 
bit him. 


LOCATIVE SUFFIXES 


Locative suffixes attached to verbs ex- 
press @ condition. For this reason they express 
a@ passive when attached to active verbs. 

h&“nz6en to be shot in body (< ham-k’*!en); 
ha‘ni!exsd to be shot in backside 
(< ha&nu-!exsd); - bexsi’s to be cut in the 
foot (< bex-sis); - te gwex.a’weS to hang 
on a tree; - k*!e”°m¥ba to be adzed at end; 
- h&’nzba to be shct at end; - tegwix to 
hang (be hung up) in house. 
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From these past participles are formed 
with =ku 
ha" ne! exsdaa’ ku shot at backside, p.e. 
ha nu!exsdeda se “was the deer is shot in 
backside; gta “xa ha’ nu!lexdaa’ ku ge" was he 
found a deer shot in the backside; - 
k’!e°mlbaak¥ something adzed at the end. 
These verbs are transitivized by the 
endings -nd, -d or -a: 
ha ‘nzeend(eq) he shot its body; - 
bexsi- dzend(eq) he cut his (another one's) 


foot; bexsi dzend he cut his own foot; - 
te “gwex.o d(eqg) he hung it up on a tree; - 
te’ gwiza(q) he hangs it up in the house. 
In reduplicated plural forms the suf- 
fix without transitivizing endings may be used 
as a transitive verb. 
ha “nand’ba several shoot at an end, (or one 
at several ends); - &x€e“dxes k*!e°mayuwe 
qats k*!e"mk"!emYbetg he takes his adze 
and adzes the ends V 324.23; - be’bexba(q) 
or bexbe’nd(eq) to cut the ends. 
Passives are also formed in regular 
ways from the singular transitive forms: 
gia’xesidzentsoe to be led to one's seat; - 
ha“nYeentsoe to be shot in body; - 
k*!te°mlbentsoe to be adzed at end. 


COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


Verbs expressing synchronous actions or 
conditions are used without connective conjunc- 
tions. 

18 e’dzaqwa ya’q!eg ae ga’s elas now 
speaking again spoke Qa se®las III 201.32; 
234.43. 

le na°naxeme ¢ne’k’a she answered saying... 
C 26:42.165. 

latme” Se’ d&éaga ni“€naku la’xes g’ok¥ now he 
went back returning to his house C 26:41. 
14}. 

lae ,a’x€waYexsa da“ laxes neba” yu he arose 
in the canoe holding his war club 
C 26:41.107. 

la“€lae k*!e&s n&’xsok!wg ak da’ Yeide 

e°xwestala then, it is said, wisely not 
made noise laughing Deer (he was not wise- 
laughing) C II 164.23. 

1& €ne“k*a dzo’xwaYasa ne’ mts!age 
k!wax.a°’€wa than he said holding up one 
cedar stick. 

18 ge"g’elit Se” d&aganaxwa k’a“k’etod now it 
is a long time in the house going back 
from time to time having long thing be- 
tween (for a long time she pulls (long 
thing) back and forth between) R 114.65. 

-ni"€ nakwa laxes go’ kwe wi’ k‘elaxes 
" tayaxa®maneme she goes home to her house 
carrying the cedar branches she has ob- 
tained R 115.11. 

la“€lde Sne mx€enxela g’o’kwela la’xes 
&x€a’se now, it is said, he was one year 
living at his place C II 62.25. 
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gwa “Zelate melawisox kwa’ Ykwex* Sido “xda 
awi€ nagwisex and so, it is said, it was 
already beginning to burn this world 
C FF 323551. 

he “Sem€laxéa’wis la “g"ittsox ts!eto “xda 
tie “seme(x) and so, it is said, it is also 
that (3d p. dem.) this is the reason they 
are cracked the rocks (2d p. dem.) 
C IZ 126.4. 

laemos Awi’ lox wa ‘Ydemaxsents g’i ‘gamASyax 
it is (2d p. dem. invisible) it is impor- 
tant (2d p. dem.) the word (2d p. dem.) of 
our chief (2d p. dem.) C II 138.19. 

The verbs la to go, g’ax to come, gwax 
to finish, and a few others are commonly used 
in this connection. 

The verb la to go particularly has been 
so weakened that it may well be called an 
auxiliary verb which carries the subject pro- 
nominal suffix of the sentence: 

la&men nk “Snakwexsta I desire to go home 
C II 78.5. 
la “€l&e q!wi “g’aYe ompas then, it is said, 
his father cried C 26:80.27. 
Nevertheless the feeling persists that 


la means a motion away from, g’ax a motion to- 


wards the speaker. 

la*x'den e’k* !adzelisaxents &na‘lax. 
ga "xemisen ga “gak’tanemaxg’a...I went to 
the upper side of our world. And so I 
come having obtained by trying to get a 
wife this... 

lasmen la‘. ne Yavxen °YaYxen o “mpas. ---g'a *x€emcen 
ha €labalaY ae daag daagat I shall go and tell 
my father.---I shall come back quickly 
C 26:80.20. 

g’a’xfem wa’x'g'ada .!uk" ne“¥eiesa it comes 
without purpose this bear appearing on the 
opening C 26:80.42. 

Both la and g’ax are used in transitive 
forms expressing the indirect object, g’a xen 
to me; g “a’xenu&xU to us excl.; 4 *a’xents to 
us ‘incl.; la to you; lag to him; laxa, lax 
(before nouns) to the. When the emphatic -k’as 
is used it stands before the pronominal object; 

g’o“kwalaxée g’a lise *{muxwe la k’asex 
xwete se they lived the first of the 
Koskimo at Xwete’s C II 296.5 (Koskimo 
dialect). 

Note: The second and third persons in- 
direct object are always formed from la, be- 
cause the motion is away from the speaker. 

g’a’xelde ela’g ma’k'a¥a lax cema fe 
they come almost next (quite close) to ceme’s 
C Ik 64.3%. 

la&men la“l do’xewidiexen &ne “mwot I'll go 
and see my brother III 201.9. 

laeme‘n do “qwelag I saw her CX 35.4. 

latme“sen hawa xelot and so I pray to you 
CX 35.15. 

g’a’x la“wels he came going out of the house 
III 234.18. 

g'a’x kwesx’a “la he came splashing C II 44.15. 
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g’a’x€men do “xewacelo. I came seeing you 
CX 35.13. 

(compare: g'a’xSems ga&s g’a ‘ates ho“:ela 
you came that you came to listen III 
448.8). 

gre *1Emise gwa “ ma “pa and so first he 

finished ie = soon as he had eaten) 
III 235.21. 
a “x ts!ex’a’q now he finished singeing 
them III 235.40. 
It has been shown before that in coor- 
dinate verbs the first verb carries the sub- 
ject suffix and that in transitive verbs the 
second verb retains the object. Practically 
all modifiers of verbs that are not suffixes 
are intransitive verbs. For this reason coor- 
dinate verbs appear with great frequency in 
Kwakiutl speech. Examples of these are: 
k*!e€s not; .o’ma very; xe°ntela too much; 
e’tied again; &‘la really; 4 just, only; 
k"te“Escen gi Ya. I shall not be long 
C II 38.15. 

k*!e“Ssem&e &e“x'SidaYaxes begwa ne&menat ya- 
gos is not in the condition of getting 
well your manhood? C II 54.17. 

.+.X8 LO ’m&ée g'e “lt!a when it is very long 


le 


R 195.23. 
-+-LO max’Sid g!e’k"!es they eat very much 
R 199.36. 


Xeniela &w& gwedz& too thick R 225.5. 

&"eem xe“n,efna kwela it was just getting 
too much CX: 28.34; 34.23. 

...e "tied .!asgemx"€id again he turned his 
face seaward C II 64.29. 

&“lacel le “mxwa it is said it was really dry 
C II 68.9. 

late“mélae &°lax"tid dze°lxweleda mo “kwe 
Enefme ma and then thus, it is said, really 
ran the four brothers C II 390.22. 

&“cem&la “wise ya Yaso®ses wi wag!wa and, it 
is said, she was just tamed by her brothers 
C II 396.33. 


TENSE AND ASPECT 


The verb without a specific tense suf- 
fix does not imply time. It is used in narra- 
tive as well as for the present tense. There 
are only three purely temporal suffixes: -t for 
the future, -o¥ (w:X) for the remote past and 
-x**id for the recent past. A fourth one, 
-x'de indicates that something has just gone 
out of existence. Comparison with Bella Bella 
shows’ that -x'de is by origin a demonstrative 
which expresses that something was present and 
has just gone out of sight. In Kwakiutl it 
corresponds in many cases to the plusque- 
parfait. 

All other tense suffixes contain an as- 
pect element: -ayadzewadY used to be, or do, 
formerly; =a(y)ag’oY it has been, or done, be- 
fore (generally "once before"). 

Tense is expressed both in the verb and 
the noun. 
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-t future 


S8"mYadzéien I am going to play 
C II 142.8; xw&xwa,ema“cen.ag I shall play 
cutting it C II 142.9; &we'x"€idadzétiaren lax 

“ZHatsen n&’gatye but how shall I do in the 
way of my mind? CX 32.32; dza€we°mes you will 
be a (silver) salmon C II 42.27; g&caren in- 
deed I shall C II 68.7. 

When used in narrative it expresses the 
future in relation to the past: k!we°nsar he was 
going to sit under water C II 30.20; ga€éxs 
le€ma’e 1.6 &lAlazxes g’Okwelotaxa gaa’ lus 
Ye°nsta for now he was going to invite his 
tribe in the morning of the next day CX 62.10; 

latmé” gw&"liza leqwa” gd® g’ax. now the fire- 
wood was ready in the house when he would come 
CX 27.16. 

Generally two coordinate verbs both 
have future forms: k"!6“€s.aen git’ k’areg shall 
I not feel it? CX 5.34; 6 “t!edients kwé xalaz- 
xents Snemo’kwa® we shall again beat time (for 
our friend CX 49.21; 14 ‘Les g!wa lax"Sidid.i you 
will dress yourselves CX 62.22; SnemO°xUee mies 
14° 18 ‘ten pexaéla’ tor you alone will be my future 
shaman CX 19.10; k" 'e°€s.en xe “nrelar 
18 “Sstax’Side. 14°xen na walak!wene®:a& I shall 
not too much (fut.) begin to walk about (fut.) 
in my future quality of being supernatural 


C II 34.14; 6A “Semen tiexUsi’ dzen(d)cde genro® 


a *x8war eXnuxioe onl only I shall pinch your foot 
(fut. ) if I should have anything that will be 
seen (i.e., if I should see anything) c Ir 
46.26; late’ms g’Sx g&d lara gaa’ xstalat 
mo’kwek* s& sema now you will come in the 
morning (fut.) and eat as breakfast (fut.) my 
four ee C II 392.27: ame” k k’e%ela’? x 
g’G'x.a & k"ilagi nexwa balay g 4 xent g'&' xents 
now will be — to come (fut.) the Evil- 
Making-Woman coming near (fut.) to us C 37.18. 
There are, however, many exceptions to 
this rule: la&mé’sen ax £ax5" dex dex ha ‘sa®yas 
€d"k!iwinatyasox gen g°& xe& Saxé™ € 8x6 laxge® and so 
I shall go taking out the breath of his body 
and come holding it (fut.) CX 49.12; and by 
contrast in the preceding line: latmé“sox la’}¥ 
é° gadeXtsen 16 gemk” and so this one will go 
will have as his name this my name CX 49.11. 
In subordinate clauses introduced by 
qgasé the future is generally expressed in the 
subordinate clause when it expresses or is con- 
ceived as future in relation to the main clause; 
©4°€em fem LEX “Le” lsaxents g° O° kwelotax Xe" nsta nsta 
gents | 14° lag*i®% k!w& Yar only invite our e our tribe 
tomorrow that we now (fut. ) sit in council 
(fut.) CX 58.23; g°&°x®ems ga&s wa x€ede®.0s 
you come so that you will pity us CX 223.41. 
There is, however, great variation in 
these expressions: $4 lag ate me ya’ .!aiex gats 
va Lemic’ o&me 16s é°k*ilaz ga s k’te “esetiaos 
6“dzeqg!alaY g&as nexwA lax 37 = g’a°xen 
only take care (fut.) and make an effort (fut.) 
to act well (fut.) that you may not pa do 
wrong (fut.) and come near (pres.) me CX 243.20. 
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Here the last two are properly considered as 
synchronous; -xs yawix"e lécaxwa ts!awe “nx.éx 
we ba xwetsimiZtsox (do not let them know) 
that he will give a winter ceremonial this 
(fut.) winter, so that they may remain unin- 
itiated CX 58.15; . 8° x€widerelag’a& ga&s 
g'&’xe. ds gaa “xstala arise and come to eat 
preakfast C 26:166.408. 

In by far the greater number of cases 
the subordinate clause does not contain the 
future: 6 “x” Sem¥€laxdéanuex" né&“gatye gasoé 
snéx'. ga&s la os 16 l&édenukwenu®x" we should 
have a good mind (fut. be happy) if you should 
wish (fut.) to go and have us for your cere- 
monials C II 362.12; hé’x’€idatem%wisox 
giwa’xSedex gaés neg’& x‘Side€ and so at once 
(fut.) this will grow to become a mountain 
C II 386.8; l&@tes k'!6&s l& gats ha’ mats!aos 
you will (go) not obtain(ing) that you are a 
cannibal dancer C II 428.3; 1la“:es €&xk" !a“lay- 
xen O’mpa ga® S&xk"!a"le&xes g!a k’o ga® 
kiwi xseg’alase® you will ask my father that 
he ask his slave to sit in front of the house 
C II 438.14; la&men 16% .6"Slalazyxen k*!6“deZa 
gats ga xlag’aos do x€warelage® I shall go and 
call my princess that you (may) come to see her 
R 777-21. 

late “m and la€mée“s and now, and so now, 
which are commonly used as auxiliary verbs pre- 
cede most verbal futures. Except in one or two 


cases they never take the future suffix. 
late’ ms n&“nax&mef&tor you will answer 
CX 6.27; la&men dd “qwa mas.o. I'll make you 


see CX 25.29; late’ms & lak’ !a‘léi Ya°k!wemas- 
Side. now you will really get strong C II 56.14; 
late “ms l&i g'e gwadecesen g’O kwagen now you 
will be the house owner of this my house 
C II 58.10; late “mk” g’Sx. né“281id& ‘mascexents 
@wi ‘las 1&°da® now he will come (and) will show 
our great ceremonial CX 60.4; latmée” lay 
ga ‘tse®staYxa pe’ pexala 1l&°xeg now he will go 
and invite the shamans after this CX 63.18. 
latmé “sen 18°Xtsek* and so I'll go with 
this CX 70.21; laemé’s x*es€i’decen sa’ semas 
and so my children will disappear CX 57.28; 


latmé “sen ©6 “tieder “gwex'sSalar lax---and 
so now I'll talk es about---CX 59.27; 
1é"x"datxUmesox¥ l& ge g’o°k!wadnuxYtsox--- 
and so ye will go and have for your camp this 
---CX 60.28. 

An exception is lat e°miox g&“gerents 
Snemd“kwex g’&’xents and now will (this) go 
among (i.e., join) us our frined CX 49.42. 

£8 else, is not followed by the future: 
&‘.as mé “xada®xUlaxt&i else you might be asleep 
C II 162.12; & ‘ten k*!teya’s n&“ga else I'll 
(have) nothing to drink C II 166.25; &.as 
wid‘. l&’xes 18lo.t!ase€wads else you will not 
obtain yours what is tried to be obtained 
C II 426.16. 

The second person future subject has 
generally the emphatic form -6., except in the 
Suxiliaries which have the regular form -es: 
late “ms bafne“nxé.6t you will be at the lowest 
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edge X 91.5; 18%ts ca“. an&izi.& you will go as 
woodpecker C II 190.8; Sa “Semes yS u!a.5. you 
will just take care C II 66.3; CX 78.7 

ladzé “ee ms .&“x€wi(d).d. now you grer* one will 
arise CX 61.27; wi giz la hd .ela.@ zo ahead 
now you will listen CX 86.36. 

When the noun expresses an objeut not 
yet in existence it takes the future suffix: 
ga&s g’&xéos hO‘.elaxg’en wa Ydemek’ that you 
come and listen to this my future speech 
CX 57.21; gi“:axs wa lasaxda’ kwhe 1&dias in- 
deed the Great-One-from-Above will be your 
ceremonial CX 90.28; hé: mis .é“gem%tse and 
this his future name R 965.11; 7 md “p!enx- 
wats.es &n&“la.éos g!é gelazY then you will four 
times days (fut.) your future days (then you 
will for four days) purify yourself (fut.) 

CX 87.34. 


-oX (-wex) Remote Past 


For the use of the two forms see p. 

nema “g’atlis€moven .eéwoxda nae “ng ’kxs 
g°&“ldo%ex &mekwe mg’aflisa® at the same time 
I long ago (became a man) with the mountains 
when they first long ago were put down in the 
world C II 8.3; -xs g°8°l&o%éx &n&’gelisents 
€n&“lax when long ago first light came into our 
world C III 156.17, 28; 18-“el&e wax’ hd&msd°7Y it 
is said without result she had been picking 
berries long ago C II 384.6; la’od#atel ga’ssid 
. 18" gekwemAlaxes €wS “lasSwelatel .A gekwae 
long ago, it is said, he went wearing a red 
cedarbark head-ring (his of olden times large, 
it is said, red cedar bark) C 26:43.13. 

With nouns: sek’ !6°kwe2%l&e cefwa” 
ts!a“ts!adagemdZa, yexa” nd last !egematyoxa it 
is said long ago they were five persons with 
one long past girl, the long past eldest one 
C II 384.5; g’a’xSeng’aten 5 “mpSwexe® in my 
dream my late father came C III 20.11; Ze’nsewex 
yesterday III 31.6. 


-x"€id Recent Past 


This suffix does not occur often in the 
texts although it is quite common in conversa- 
tion. It refers to recent past, a few hours, 
day or even weeks ago. 

hit“ eva *x’se 4x66 “dex Sidkxents 
g'e°lx"Siduents wA“tmisatya but that one is 
like the one who took (past) first (past) our 
fish caught in the river C 26:160.184; 14°x"seid: 
he went III 190.29; g&“s®id x"&id he started 
on @ walk (gas-[x}eid-x"eid); sex’€i’dex’sid he 
started spearing. 

With nouns: €&x8&° s&id& place where he 
had been before III 42.4; 18°xen. wA “Ydemx’e id#ot 
according to my former word to you C III 42.30; 
-xents 14 “€lene®mastéduents our former place of 
playing rolling C II 148.10. 
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-x'de transition from existence to non-existence 


yexg‘en g'é°k* !8édzatyex"dg’emodi for I 
have been in your insides C II 42.4. 

The verbal form has often the value of 
a plusqueparfait: late’max’detlde wax’ 
te“ noxUté “nokwa but now it is said they had 
without result been punting C II 22.15; &nex’xs 
64 “eméx*de& me°xat he said that he had only 
been asleep C II 110.18; -xa la’x’da h&’msaxa 
1!6 ‘Ltep!emase those who had been picking ber- 
ries C II 384.12; €&“temx’deld&e t!B“s€edbidos 
it is said, he had only cut off a little C II 
18.22; la®mé"x"d&xora g!a nege®lak"¥ £4 “n€aneg’i- 
laxa Sawi’nak!wesa® behold Q!a neqe®lakthad 
done mischief to the country C II 6.7. 

With nouns: l&e x‘. s€i’deda g:é“nemx ‘de 
go" kwela when disappeared the many (who had 
been there) those living there C II 362.22. 

The temporal suffixes are used much 
more frequently with nouns than with verbs. 
-x‘de is not only used for recently deceased 
person or something recently destroyed as -3xY 
is for those dead or destroyed a longer time 
ago, but it is also applied when for some rea- 
son an old relation is discontinued. 

-x*de is also used when the destruction 
is just occurring: sek’a’xa begw&° nemx'de they 
speared those who had been men i.e., they 
speared (and killed) those who had been men 
C II 104.28; Ye°nemx’fidex da’ delk’asdHes they 
took away (what was no longer) their property 
C II 104.30; late’m hé’g*atem &&xnd “gwadis 
S&wi’ nagwisdis then they become only owners of 
their former country C II 104.32; g’@"g'axe.ta 
'a° lagexs,la“e 


Lé.e. 4 lax’duis 6°kild®ye la“e 
e616" 6 k*ilex’de they tried to come in those 
who had been relatives of 6°kele® when they 
knew that the late @*kele® was now dead 

C 26:134.13; late’m 16 “ptitses gene’ mx'de then 
he gambled away his wife (past, i.e., by losing 
her she became his former wife) C 26:195.172. 


=a(y)ag‘'oX to have been 
yekwi’la(y)a‘g’oX one who has been 


parent of twin children before R 667.11; 


ya “qw&agoXY one who has given (in a potlatch) 
before C 26:43.205. 


~ayadzee wax used to be, used to do 


6“ qg!tenoxwa’ yadzef wax one who used to 
be @ canoe builder R 616.53; la’ yadzeewaven I 
used to go long ago; Ye “ndeqwa’ yadze® waxy used 
to be mucus of nose M 373.12. 

Probably both of these contain the mod- 
ified element -weXY long ago, although they 
might also be compounds of a weakening suffix 
=twad and =a(y)ak¥ and -ayas respectively. 
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Aspects 


The principal aspects express the simple 
state or action, continuity, and change from one 
action or state to another. 


“8 

Verbs in a express the usual single ac- 
tion or continuous state: Smex’a” to strike 
with fist; hOtela to listen; g!wela” to live; 
to stay away; mé’xa to sleep; le’ mxwa 
dry, to dry; xwe‘lsa to be withered; gwenta 
heavy. 

Stems of the type cV¥y contract with 
terminal -a to &: d& to wipe; ts& to draw water; 
those of the type cvw contract to 4: ts! to 
give; xa to split wood 


x*Sid momentaneous and inchoative 


-x“Sid expresses fundamentally the 
change from one state into another. It is most 
commonly used as inchoative in contrast with -a. 
It is identical in form with the tense suffix 
-(x‘)®ia. 

16°€laée s&p!ededa &nd°1k, h&” Snakwéla 
si’pa then, it is said, the elder brother(s) 
began to skin, they were skinning quickly 
C II 10.26; 1&“€lde p!aaSleda g’en&’nem 
14 “€l&e plexi da® then, it is said, (was able 
to fly) was flying the child. Then, it is said, 
he started to fly C II 98.8; sa&°lax'sid 
tstex’g!a” he began really to be sick R 733.6; 
ts!ex’qtex"éi’da he began to feel sick R 733.4; 
cé“tied pex’€i'd 1&’xu legwi He. £82®mise 
gwiX pex’a’q he begins again to begin to heat 
on the fire. And so he finishes recently (he 
just finishes) heating it R 148.46; sd ‘pied to 
begin to chop R 145.9, so “pa to chop R 145.11. 

The suffix -x"€id may also be suffixed 
to other suffixes: la®stax*€i d to go into the 
water III 36.25; gep’a’dex’€id to begin to have 
a wife C II 80.15; héemg"i"lax’tid to begin to 
give to eat C II 2.5; té’kwet!idayu it is hung 
on body M 667.7; 18 ‘Lex’&id to be about to 
enter house C II 226.23; s&mxsto’xewid (door) 
closes III 77.23; pd.“sqiex &id to get hungry 
III 54.5; Odzebax’€id to turn (something) the 
wrong way III 227.25; qwé “saxstex"Sid sound 
goes far away M 678.1; névexi 4x “Gid to show 
head III 143.10; wa’ wactex’€id to be ready to 
pity III 33.6. 

-x°€id is also used with verbs ending 
in -la expressing repeated or continued action: 
k*!epts!&"lax’€ id to begin the motion of putting 
(stones) one after another into III 192.39; 
gaa" xstalax"fid to eat breakfast R 209.4; 
262.53; gwa" gwelx"ilax"€id to begin to make gum 
III 95.29; giwesi€lulax’&id to begin to squeeze 


ve 


all over III 40.7; g&°mxA&lax’€id to squeeze off 


by moving C II 114.26; ts!ex’q!e mA” lax’éid to 
begin to have face of one feeling sick R 725.54. 
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Frequently used with nouns: begwa’ nem- 
x’6id to become a man C II 82.23; t!6°semx'&id 
to become a stone. 

With numerals, followed by -ad#a it ex- 
presses "kinds:" ene’ mx€idaxya one kind 
R 236.17; gié°x"Sida%a many kinds C III 312.10. 

Followed by -g’ust&: m6O’x®widgustaéla 
four layers up (i.e., one on top of another) 

R 193.13; followed by -alacela: mo"xSwidalacela 
at four places R 119.27; followed by -oyala: 
sek’ !a°x Sidotyala five (bundles) tied in 
middle R 368.7; also neg&’x*€ida’xalix ten 
(step) down in house R 837.19; maszeé"daestala 
two kinds are in water CX 236.37. 

Rarely followed by -ala after verbs: 
k’&’k’ox€widala to get cogl R 462.23. 

An exceptional form corresponding to 
-x’éid in function is -!k’!eg’ax, the inchoa- 
tive -!k°!ala to make a nmvise: yA’g!ent!ala he 
was talking; yA°q!eg’akr he began to talk 
R 625.40; sebelxk’!eg’az to begin to sound 
like metal C II 86.22. 


-ela 


The suffix -la is used both verbally 
and nominally. With verbs it expresses actions 
that imply multiplicity, repetition or con- 
tinuity. It is used when the action is con- 
tinued, when the same actor performs the same 
action several times, when several objects are 
handled in the same way, or the whole action 
consists of many parts: g’o’kwela to be living 
in a village C II 6.16; le d6°xewareléda 
ts!ed&“qax tewil’x"iflakwaxs la’e 1laé tela then 
the woman saw Tewi’x°i€lakU as he was entering 
III 24.1; u&°siwala to have sticking on fore- 
head III 24.5; tse “tstodala to dip repeatedly 
into R 579.54; ho’ gwexsela they go aboard 
singly R 211.10; da“la to carry along R 130.20. 

It has been stated before that -la may 
be followed by -x"Sid. 


-&%@ to be in the position of performing 
some action 


mexa’¥a to be in canoes (pl.) III 163.9; 
me‘nxwaza to be smiling C III 2.4; ma&zp!é6naza 
(every time) two days CX 246.10; giza 
(< gey-A¥a) a long time C II 60.12; Sawa’ qwaza 
being seated in summer seat R 310.7; Saq& Xa 
being open R 232.11. 


NEGATIVE 


k"!e&"s gwe"x’Sidaas there is no way = 
cannot; - k‘!e&’sen gwe x’ Sidaéas de nxfeda&I 
cannot sing; - 1& k'!e&s gwe“x'eidéaéts ax&ed 
la’xes Le“xtegemize he cannot take (one) of 
his family names R 787.31; - he“&misexs 
k"te“sée ts!eSm&enoxwa wax and that the river 
can never disappear X 228.38; - k‘!e“Sseg'en 
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&ne°k*!enox¥ I can never have said that. 

With following negation "there is no way 
of not---"=must; - k'!e&’s gwe’x"Sid&&sos k’‘!e&s 
de’nx€eda& there is no way for you not to sing, 
i.e., you must sing; - k’!eésen gwe x’ Sidaas 
k*!e&s la _n& “€nakwa I must go home now, 

lase’m k"!ea’s gwe’g’izats k’!e&s 
€weena “lida they have no way of not getting 
drunk R 551.42. 

k*tey&’s k*!e&s ha “Smaenxg’ada yu dex- 
widaYak’xa neg#“la ce&wa dza qwa nothing is not 
(always is) the season of eating these three 
kinds, noon and evening R 327.3. 

Emphatic positive statements are ex- 
pressed by negative interrogatives e“&saée 
g’e“lt!aa isn't it long! i.e., it is very long; 
- e°Sstmas bag! weX6i’dé& are you not sleepy! 
i.e., you are very sleepy, or e’&s&mas 
bagq!wexto“x€wid&& are you not sleepy in the 
eyes!; - e Ssm&e.ents wi’g'i: mo’meelk’ !alazvtsog 
do we not go on talking gratefully to these 
R 790;:51. 

k*!e&"s nobody, nothing; - lace’m 
k"te&"s tte’éna lafyu lag no oil is put in it 
R 425.22; - la k’!e&’s o’g!weseg nobody believes 
him R 730.50; - late’m k"!e&"s macz%ts!axk’ !etsexa 
o"dekwe &neg’e."kU k"!eni°Za nobody eats two 
spits of steamed chiton R 483.63. 

ela’ g&em k"!es negt“lag’ila it is al- 
most (not) until noon R 327.11. 


PLURALITY 


Kwakiutl differentiates between a multi- 
plicity of individuals and groups which have each 
individualities of their own, and plurality ob- 
jects without individual characteristics. Human 
beings are considered as each having his or her 
own individuality and hence, when several are 
referred to, appear in plural form. The dog 
as a domestic animal with recognized individual 
characteristics, personified animals; objects 
which according to the social institutions of 
the Kwakiutl have unique characteristics, such 
as crests, names, and houses are distinguished 
by a class form and a form for individualistic 
plurality. Social groups, each of which has 
its own social characteristics, are also given 
individualistic plurality. 

Objects segregated from others of the 
same class by specifying adjectives or predi- 
cated as having a certain characteristic separat- 
ing them from others of the same class are 
pluralized. Either the adjective or predicate 
is given plural form, or the noun also is plur- 


@lized. 


In contrast to the principle of separat- 
ing by morphological devices groups of distinct 
individuals from single individuals or general- 
ized classes, a pluralization of the subject 
of an activity is generally avoided, except in 
so far as actions performed by human beings 
(and objects possessed by human beings) may be 
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characterized by a special suffix, or as 
singular and plural are distinct concepts ex- 
pressed by different stems. 

1. Plurals of terms designating human 
beings: bé“begwanem men C 26:39.53; 156.2; 
ts!é°dag women C II 38.19; C 26:156.22; 

III 194.25; g’e” ng*enanem children C II 8.23; 
14.22; C 26:156.23; giwelsg!we l€ yak¥ old 
persons R 326.31; Yae°lk!wane& old woman 
R 403.22; nd“nemas old men R 403.22; g'i’g’eg- 
amet chiefs C 26:43.209; Lciae” lgdmee princess 
R 668. 40; k’ !e’sk!edex princesses C II 112.6; 
beba’ bak!wa warriors C 26: 339. 53; Sasye“1lku 
speakers C III 194.23; g*i°gi lords, 
C II 88.25; &§a“eadé” (my) dear ones! C II 10.2; 
x&°xamala orphans C II 86.14; wi’ ump father and 
uncles C II 28.25; Se&a&’s your---C II 30.9; 
Sefané ‘s aunts C II 124.31; &e°be°mp mother and 
aunts R 468.13; €nd“énela elder brothers 
C II 10.17; 14.28; tsta’ts! afya younger brothers 
C II 10.2; 16.21; wi’ wag!wa siblings of opposite 
sex C II 42.17; 140.5; gagane’m wives C II 
76.22; 104.7; &né “Enemo “kU friends C II 66.17; 
hé“nh&nitenox¥ hunters C II 96.9; bé” besnagawee 
those living farthest below C II 100.9; 
u“Emenux¥ Ewad“ts!ox these are our dogs 
C 26:84.171. 

The usage for g!&°k’o slave is variable: 
k*s°lxwitso&lasa g!&°k’o .roSladeda q!asa it 
was bought for slaves, it is said, and sea ot- 
ters C II 102.21; g’&"xsa g!a‘sa .efwa’ 
qia“giek’o they came with sea otters and slaves 
C Ii if@.25. 

Generally plural forms are used also 


for human beings with definite and indefinite 


numerals: ma€l16"kU g*e°ng’e nénem two children 
C 26:42.144; matlo°kwe corae’lgemafyas nd’ mase 
two princes of the old man III 190.31; 

ma€1d “xUSléeda g!&g!ek’o two slaves C II 
104.25 (but also ma&ztse mg usta g!&"k"o 
twenty slaves, in an enumeration of payments) 
C II 92.4 [86.1]; g!é“nem g!&“q!ek’o 

C 26:43.203; g!e “meme ts!é “dag C 26:80.7. 

A definite rule cannot be given for the 
use of absolute forms when a plurality of per- 
sons is meant. The less they are considered as 
individuals, the more as a collective group, 
the more likely we are to find the absolute 
form: what was carried (a stretcher) by four 
men (md “kwe begwa “nem) C II 24.15; mo “xuelde 

ene mas four, it is said, were his wives 
C II 108.6; ma&ld“kwe gene“mas two were his 
wives C 26:135.65; hox€wartseda begw& ‘nemaxa 
wi’na the men who were wr ag went up on the 
roof Cc II 104.28; hé° gwé “x's g!é “nemeda 
begwa ‘nem as though they were many people III 
202.25; ara begwa ‘nem future people C II 
228.21. 

2. Terms for animals and inanimate ob- 
jects are rarely pluralized. Plural forms oc- 
cur when animals are presented as human beings: 
memé “gwataSlaxot behold, they were seals! 
(personified) C II 64.15 (probably better 
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mé“emgwat); x"ix"d “be Charitonettae (personified) 
C iF 66.2; 9; gs 5 ees, ravens (personified) cry 
116.22; g°Il°gama*yasa maa my®°enox” the chief of 
the Killerwhales M 666.4 (but also g°1"g5ma°yasa 
Pane ees Need | aE Bee =. iene 


m&’xSenox¥ M 666.3). In the majority of cases 
animal names, even when the animals are per- 
sonified, are in the singular form: ara “€lenoxu 
wolves C II 162 passim. In one passage we find 
a clear distinction between wolves as individuals 
and the wolves: 18°€1ae q!é" nema la Enema’ dzaqwa 
gemo *t!aleda Sarafne ma then, it is said, many 
wolves howled all at the same time R 744.50 

le se’nbendxa &n&"la ve&wa” ga nute gem “teda 
gié’neme Sefaratne’ma then the whole day and 
night wolves were howling (singly) R 744.51. 

In general, terms for animals conceived 
collectively have no plural form: hé“Zaero& 
k*!66s ke lemO’xda €4:a&nema it would be right 
if it were not for the fear of the wolves 
C II 138.12; hé’x"cidatemflawis ax "i deda 
k"!6°tels at once, it is said, the salmon 
(plur.) jumped C II 172.29; me’ 1lx.o mountain 
goats (plur.) C II 110.22; d&std ‘6lex¥ dolphins 
C II 196.28; xwe°ldzos kelp fish C II 252.20; 

"i gimatyasa €a.a Elenox¥ the chief of the 
wolves CX 57.17. 

When accompanied by definite or indef- 
inite numerals the absolute form is also used: 
matitse m®laeda “m®laeda x‘d"be “be two ducks C II 66.1; 
qié ne malaxo.ed nemalaxo.eda g g ela’ behold! many grizzly 
bears C II 108.19; la mo’weda k"!o"tela 
m&’ts!&s four salmon were in it III 184.19; 
q!é “neme g!asa C 26:44.21. 

3. Inanimate objects are given the 
plural form whenever, according to the social 
institutions of the tribe each member of the 
class has a character of its own: 

k"!8°k*!es€o privileges (because all 
gag are individually distinct) C II 
104.9; g°&x Le “gades Lee “gemas hezdzaé qu they 
came to ies the names of the He Zdzaqg¥ 
C II 84.13; .&°xUsewayu salmon weirs (individ- 
ually important property) C II 104.9 
(La°xu &yu) C II 116.12; gte”’mg!emdem songs 
C II 28.4; sé“x€wideda se sewayu the paddles 
‘(individually self-acting) paddled III 203.40; 
wi wa rivers C II 168.8; 174.29. 

Many objects of daily use that are 
handled individually or are used individually 
by different persons are in plural form: 

Ls’ mlemg’ayu wedges (a set of wedges consists 
of seven of different lengths) R 83.28; 

yO “dexUsem lae“lxe® three baskets R 214.44 
[218.4]; matltse’me UA’ t!ebata two cedarbark 
baskets R 228.36; k’&°k’ets!enag spoons 

R 424.14; 457.48; X50"elg!we dishes R 427.40; 
x6 ‘c1l€wee mats R 191.53; hé “Ema 7E"e 1€ wat ye 
weSwa” sé°sewayu g'ax SAxeh"XYilemas the mats 
and paddles were put on the floor (singly) 

C III 232.8 (in the same way xexetse’m boxes, 
L'a‘. tabat C III 232. 5). 

nae a “H mountains appears regularly as 
plural = * several men of the name neg’& 
Mountain 
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Inanimate objects are commonly used 
in absolute form with plural meaning: 
e4Seméla g aé6"2 x&“ga it is said only bones 
were on the floor C II 60.11; &wi “elatmeda 
16“lqwelaratye 1a°wudxes .A&"met, xes g’d’xude, 
xes sao’ku the whole tribe took off their posts, 
‘their post houses, their roof boards C II 40. 6 

[C 26:37. 81; 38. 106}; m&“sto harpoon shafts 
c 26:48.225; yu" “dexUsem se _wayu three paddles 
C 26:39.46; ge ltseme t!6°sem £6" sem long stones 
: 184.10; gt6 dzedzewet  tieqa current cakes 

R 572.8; nex€wené *e& blankets C 26:42.163; 
44.25; tex’ se'm clover roots R 530.70; 
Labe’m pegs R 88.51. 

There are a great many examples of the 
use of reduplicated plural forms for inanimate 
objects. The present usage is uncertain, but 
we are under the impression that the frequent 
use of plural forms is due to the influence of 
English. There are so many cases in which the 
absolute form is used and we have heard the 
reduplicated forms so often criticized as un- 
idiomatic that we believe the old grammar 
would require the absolute form for all plurals 
in which the single objects are not individual- 
ized. 

Examples of the use of plural forms for 
objects that cannot well be conceived as in- 
dividualized: &&xeé“dxa k‘!a°k'!ek"!obana she 
takes the old mats R 556.55 [R 421.62); 
ma ‘Ztseme nena “gats! e R 333.333 na “ngatsie 
(more common) buckets R 572.4; mo“sgeme 
mé°menats!te four drums III 182.23; 205.13. 

When humans, animals, or inanimate ob- 
jects have individual characteristics in 
groups, distinguishing each group from others 
of the same class, plural forms are used. 
Evidently the fundamental concept is the same 
as that which requires the expression of 
plurality in distinctive individuals of the 
same class. 

kwa“kweg'ux the subtribes of the Kwag‘uz 
R 1109. 14; 1é ‘ce lgwizdaexu the subtribes of the 
Le’ gwiidaexu; k’!6°k!wetela different kinds of 
salmon C II 174.18; ts!é“ts!ek!wé" mas different 
kinds of shellfish C 26:61.113; tsie Zts!eku 
different kinds of birds R 622.48; g!eq!G’mis 
different kinds of crabs R 622.49; -xs 
80’ gwega lie 1&“xwa lae“lxatyex for it is dif- 
ferent from these other kinds of baskets 
R 139.4. 

Animal names used as designations for 
social groups are always in plural form: 
ma 64° mx€ enoxu killer whales CX 134.35; 


me me “Semgwat seals R 753.573 gwe “gwedza sparrows 
CX 98.40. 


-x'datxU plural of second and third persons 
of verb and possessives; applicable 
only to human beings 


The suffix expresses plurality of the 
subject or of the possessor: hé°x’S&ida&em 


yO"s€idex'da&x¥ at once they ate with spoons 
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R 579.64; 18 “€lde “x h&€mA’ pda&x¥ then, it 
is said, they finished eating C II 172.28; 

18 “Ele de°nx€idex’datx¥ then, it is said, they 
sang C II 166.3. 

ga& gwi"Satses Snemo"xUdatxwe for the 
way of being of their friend C II 68.3; 
la’x*daexuse m&lée c!elé“wex wa’ Ydemases O° mp- 
da&xwag then, it is said, they forgot the words 
of their father to them C II 386.29; ga&s 
hé “Yomaléos 18°g°88 18’xes g‘d°xUdasxwdos that 
you arrive in time at your house C II 388.24; 
gaxg’en k'!é “sek” g!& te laxg’a ts!ex’g!0"lemx’- 
datxUg*as for I do not know the kind of their 
sickness III 173.22. 

When followed by an object or instru- 
mental, non-human, it pluralizes the subject: 
14’alas ce’ lx"fidex’da&xYxes ya fyatste then, 
it is said, they carried up their canoe C II 
168.22; 18 “€l&e &md°xsax"da&xUsa leqwa” then 
they loaded the canoe with the firewood 
C II 170.20; 1& ©&x8“dex"da&xUxa wa “lasé 
tsé"xta again they take a large ladle R 757.40; 

When followed by a personal object or 
instrumental, it pluralizes either the latter 
or the subject: 18° laxe he’x*Sidatem&lax 
hé&°mx"€idex"datxo. then he might at once eat 
you (pl.) C II 388.27; 18°x&e sdxeé“dxa 
kS"ketstenage ga&s 1¥e ts!ewandé’ sas 
1a°x"datxweg then she takes the spoons and dis- 
tributes them in order among then R 595.23; 
lafe'm k’!ey&’s po’ x’alayuxda&x¥s now nothing 
is blown out by them R 584.39; ga&s g°&“x&os 
hd telaxg’en wa°XYdem_ek” 148°x"da&xo. and come 
to hear what I shall say to you (pl.) CX 57.21; 
gaxs g!& te lax'daexumagexs k"!é€sHie S&5°msa 
for they know that he was not an ordinary per- 
son CX 78.15. 


Plural implied by context 
or form of subject 


When context or form expresses plural- 
ity of the subject the predicate has generally 
the absolute form: 

laemé” yex®wi’deda mo“kwe ts!6“daga now 
the four women danced R 723.15; lames 
L6° xedzodeda 1a" lexe®miYaxa paxala’ and so 
beat time on boards those who beat time next to 
the shaman R 726.77; 18 &n&° xwafem €6x.4"laxes 
...lae“lxa&ye all carry their baskets R 220.5; 
18 he’ laxa g!eyd°kwe ts!eda’ga ga® 1H&s ha&msag 
he hires many women 3 8° and pick them R 211.3; 
la&e “m&l&e hava’ ge gi “2 “aoYnukwas get “lgwivaxa 
k!w&"x'tala then, it is said, the parents of the 
one who lies (sick) in the house pay "the one 
oa on the fire" R 705.6; ia 66 “tiede 
gi *Z *aoxynakwasa qé “lgwize Ax®6 “dxa “dxa mo xSwidaza 
hee ma ma€ya then the parents of the o the one who lies 
(sick) in the house take four kinds of food 


R 705.8; 18 Sd&xe6°deda hasyaé “teaxa k*!ep.&“Slaa 


J3¢ 26:82.31 Sné "x" daSxwenuz¥ thus we (excl.) say, is 


the only case we have foundof -x*da°x"¥ 
son; probably an error. 


with a first pe 
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then the young men take the tongs R 434.39; 
tsiet!& “loxda nae ‘ng’ ex these mountains made 
sound of bursting C II 126.1; la’g"iztsox 
ts!eto’xda t!é°seméx therefore these rocks are 
cracked C II 126.4; (this is the grave of our 
chief) &né“x"€laeda ts!é“dag said, it is said, 
the woman C II 136.20. 

There is great freedom in this usage; 
compare with the last example: &né°x’datxueldeda 
wi‘wig!we (thus) said the sisters; ts!e“lxwa- 
sO'xda &mae mkAluxs q!we “qiwelq!weltsemae the 
crabapples of these islands [when they] are 
rotten R 213.17. 

When the predicate is a verb expressing 
a condition the verb and sometimes also the 
nominal subject appear in plural form: la 
wi “swedba now they are thin at the ends 
R 250.83; Ze “ntenxsem they are green R 593.2; 
ena “xwa go qwet!e yu dexUseme late “lxe all the 
three baskets are full R 214.44; la gwe “nsg- 
wenties gé “gtyagese now their eyes are heavy 
R 199.38. 

ga® pelspele®sa péa“kwe .!6"p!ek’a 
that (may) be thin the split roots R 117.36; 
e&“latmiox yaé“x*oxs ha“na.!emagos these your 
really fast arrows C 26:83.176; la cestekwé “da 
€& “‘psbafyas the other ends are thick R 250.83. 

When verbs expressing a condition ap- 
pear as plural adjectives they are always re- 
duplicated, while the nouns of which they are 
attributes are sometimes pluralized, sometimes 
not: 

gets .ep!Glizeletsa gt lsg’eldedzewa 
ze “twatya and she spread on the floor long mats 
R 751.30; tstexts!ek!we- xg short Sones 
R 228.24; tstexts!ekiwa cier!o ps ayu short 
roasting tongs R ongs R 234.5; 5; mo‘ts!age wi’swed xok¥ 
xexmes four thin split (pieces of) pine 
R 230.28. 

Transitive and active intransitive 
verbs are sometimes given plural forms. When 
the subject is human and the expression of 
plurality is required, the suffix -x*da&xU is 
used for second and thirs persons while the in- 
clusive and exclusive are indicated by the 
plural endings -ents and -enu&x¥, 

gae a"lak’!ale&s tiet!&“x®esa and she 
oe them really upright on the ground R 206.28; 
gats tiet!& “xbende&g and he puts stones on 
each end R 493.10; ae) *xa€e t!é “t!ebentses 
go “g’eyuwe lax &wa *x’sbe® then he stops with 
his feet on both ends R 76.47; tiét!abeteweda 
q!w& “sq!waxela bushes were covered to tops 
C II 14.14; gwax déde°nxela they finished sing- 
ing C III 348.6; dédag’e lm@laxes h&’e nac!emaxs 
la’e dze"la& widexUdatxwa they took up their 
arrows following them and ran C II 390.11; -xs 


g'aé *xae yi’ 6yepema *Zes yae “yats! e when their 
canoes were abreast C III 78.29. 


tiex'tiemag ’exs loops of cradle 
R 659.17; gq epge pia’ to be upside down on stone 
R 484.22; 18°x‘da&x®lde ewi"fla gd“qet!edxes 
xé°*xek!wisé they all spanned t their bows 
C II 388.34; ga 1&&s gégenxélag and they wore 
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them around their necks R 698.38; ge “1€mise 


Gwi“€la la ge genxdlaxa .!8 gekwe as soon as 


they all had their cedarbark rings around their 
necks R 721.64; ga&s qwe qwextseme€x yade “FXtsemee 
and she unties the covers R 572.8. 

Static concepts, used as verbs or ad- 
jJectives, segregate one group from a larger 
class and have, therefore, plural forms. 
Generally the subject, or the noun to which 
they belong as attributes, does not take plural 
form: 

g’e lsg’eltia texemeé” long branches 
R 111.17; g’e“lsg’elt!a dé“xwa long yellow 
cedar bark R 129.12; &6“s€ex’ g’e“l&wa nice 
canoes (New) C II 510.6; mewé “xtra &@"stek’ 
ha®maa“ts!e four nice food dishes R 718.14; 


wi“sweXe c!emg!a thin yew wood (branches) 


R 154.8. 

gegacekwe héhaé “emyats!Hxa q!e “mdzekwe 
hooked picking receptacles for salmonberries 
R 211.5. ‘ 
g'e“l&mise &n&“xwa gd“qwetie as soon 
as all are full R 211.35; la cestekwé “da 
S&psba “Syas now the other ends are thick 
R 250.83. 


PREPOSITIONS 


Almost all our prepositions are ex- 
pressed by means of locative suffixes: 
ts!e’mts!od to point into; Swi“€lts!a it is 
all in (it) R 401.24; q!&°Eget to walk among 
C III 240.30; g'elx’s& to crawl through; 

a°xseqia to step over. As shown before 
many are more specific than our prep- 
such as -dzo on a flat thing, -xta 
on top of a standing lo::g object, -ba at the 
end of a long, horizontal object; still others 
contain specific nouns: -x"ts!ana on the hand, 
-!a on stone, etc. 

Exceptions are; g ay- to come from, 
g'’x"€id la’xa Sawi “Enak!w se (coming) from 
the ground R 120.21; lax g’a’yatnakwe®lasasa 
ya°la at the place from which the wind is blovw- 
ing R 597.22. 

gwefy- to go towards: ‘ 
wizetéeyasa texemaxs texemaxs lae pax’sendeg efvo Zela 
lax €0’xtafyas she begins from the thin (branch) 
point of the withe and splits it going towards 
its butt end R 112.28. 

The indirect object "to" is also a 
verb: lag, 1a to him, to you (literally to go 
[to] him, you); g’a’xen, g’a’xents, g’a xenuex! 
to me, us (literally, coming [to] me, us) 

lag is also used to express "one or 
several from among:" 18 da“x"€idxa fe “g'aqwa 
lax x&‘sefwe wena gweZa she takes a good one 
among the split pine R 113.43; 18 ©&xeé “deda 
ba “xbakwa “lanuxUsi “watya la “xes t!a gek 
then Ba “xubakwalanux"Usiwe® took some of his red 
cedar bark C II 34.6; €nemo‘kwe lax Ag_esmas 
one of his children C 26:156.3; &ne “mts!age 
la‘xa xwa’k!wena one of the canoes C 26:27.48. 


ositions, 


gH“ bendex 
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Nouns ending in -a lose their terminal 
a; those ending in & lose the ¢- 
si ©max¥ o 6ma “xwa!; .!a“qwag’il o .!a “qwa- 
ala la “k* “ilayug' © Ala*k’ ilayugwa. 

gi i “game ° chief!; gio “moyewe o 

Q!o ‘moyafye. 

When the vocative is shouted the ending 
-§° is added to the word. Those ending in -a 
change -@ to &"; those in -& accent the termin- 
al -H; those i. © change to -ew"; those in -e& 
and ~eves change to -a&y&” and -a&y&” according 
to their behavior before vowels. 

Siwids ” o Siwid!; Smaxwai * o 6ma“xwa!; 
neg 8 "H’ Oo Neg ‘i 3; gta *k’ewH” o slave!; 


g*i “gama cyt” ° chief!; 


gilt; 


CANNOT 


The idea of inability "cannot" is ex- 
pressed by the phrase "to have no way to:" 
k‘ leya’s€el gwe’x"€id&&s 1aku la‘xes hala’yu it 
is said none was his way of being strong for 
his deathbringer C II 186.18; 18 k’!eya’s 
gwe’x"Sidaas geg’a’deda begwa“nemases weq:wa’ 
a man cannot have for his wife his sister 
R 1345.96; lak" !ey&"s gwe’x"ciddse . !a°qwag ila 


APPENDIX 


giomoyaé&y#” o Q!o“moydéeye. 
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k" te “s€ogwelx.a“laxa te “gem now t!a’qwag ila 


cannot give away as a marriage gift the name 


R 1351.78. 


NEVER 


Never, is expressed by the verb he’wixa 
or more emphatically by the phrase "not to be 
one who has the quality of -": k’!e’es7 
k*!o"x€alitstenoxY.o. you (a river) will not be 
one who has the quality of getting dry in the 
world (you will never run dry) C 26:4.156; -xs 
k"te"€s&e go’t!&enox¥ mo’qweltsa ne ts!a&ye for 
not is one who is full the stomach of the cod- 
fish (for the stomach of the codfish is never 
full) R 382.85. 


BEF ORE 


Before, is expressed by "when he had 
not:" k*te°€smaase B. B. had not come (before 
B. came) C II 388.25; k*!e’eseemela’ wise 
nego Syodxa neg’&’xs and so they were not half 
up the mountain when---C II 390.24; -xs 
k'!e"Es€mae tstepti°ts before he dips it 
R 325.1; -xs k’!e’és€m&e ha’nx‘.ana before they 
are put on the fire R 327.9; qganu€x¥ ce’ lanemaxs 
k*!e°&s&mae ha&mx’fi°da& for our guests before 
they eat C II 396.2. 


APPENDIX 1 


NOTES ON NEWETTEE DIALECT 


Information on the Newettee dialect is 
very fragmentary. Aside from poetry, the only 
available material are the texts C II 186-244, 
collected in 1894. Even at that time the dia- 
lect was being superseded by Kwag’uz. The mate- 
rial contains many inconsistencies. Still, a 
number of characteristics may be recognized. 

Terminal fricative k sounds are almost 
always substituted for k stops: 


Newettee Kwag uz 


tio’ s®idex 


g:a“negiflaxu 


tio’sSideg he cut it 213.18 

gia “negeflak¥ name of culture 
hero 206.9 

g°'ok¥Y house 192.16 

Sawe g’ek’ the back here 
194.15 

Sek" good 202.9 

Enek* to say 210.2 


The fricative is also retained when pro- 
nominal forms follow: 


xweno “xywasents- 
child of our 210.10. 

€ne“x "Slade g!a“negi€laxwag, &ne“x'®lde 
qia “negeflakwag said g!a neqaflak¥ to him 
206.17. 


» xweno kwasents- the 


With other suffixes the terminal k 

stop reappears: 
xwe ‘ngwad to have a child 212.20. 
€ €°lkwaYa he held out his tongue 214.18. 
ho“gwes to go aboard, pl. 

In Kwa’g*u% many speakers change k 
stops when followed by consonants to fricatives. 
This has been described before. 

The contractions of €ya to & and of 
two to & are not as frequent in Newettee as in 
Kwag’u%. In this respect the dialect resembles 
the Bella Bella dialect. Examples are: 


Newettee Kwag ur 


x'tga to spray water out of mouth 
192.14 

n&“Enak¥® to go home*210.26 

h&“Loxu 204.5 

1& to obtain 210.18 

ts!&°qa winter ceremonial 


x*eya’qa 


nae “Enax¥ 
hae: auxU 
1&0°L 

ts!aega 
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While Kwa’ g°u% avoids long vowels be- 
fore n, the ending -an is quite frequent in the 
Newettee dialect, although it is not found reg- 
ularly: 

do“ gwetg’an it is seen by me 198.20; 
fo “€emcen ts!@etsg’an yesg’an ts!e° kiwegemYek’ 
only will be given to you my bird mask 210.4; 
ge" lag’a® gants Saxe xg’ants &xso“e come, that 
we (may) do ours that is being done 196.14; 
e&“emex” €8°x"qg!a°lag’iteg'an only I feel glad 
206.18; wi€wag ants our rivers 226.5. 

The objective and instrumental forms of 
the third person demonstrative all seem to have 
the forms in -.en: 

yexe nts g*i*° gimBe ya our chief 210.12; 
yexen xweno xwix C II 210.18; xents xa“axe our 
bones 200.17; &&"k*!adzafyasents &na’lax the 
upper side of our world 210.5; xweno’ xwasents 
g' i’ g&matya the child of our chief 210.20. 

Also: le’x’axents (lex’a-xent-s) you 
evidently are the only one. 

The Kwag’uzx suffix -&stend has gener- 
ally a long a: tsexst& nd to throw into water 
196.26; g&apstand to pour into water 216.7; 
do “xUstand to stretch (line) into water 214.13; 
but also. 

witxUste ‘nd to launch canoe 222.14; 
232.29. 

gi emxUba’nd to bite off point 218.8; 
k* te lemband to put at end of tongue 218.20; 
€axba nd to put at end 218.21. 

g°exta’nd to put at hind end 210.25. 

wa ‘andzos go on! 204.13; 214.9, 17 
(wi “andzos 204.3); ge“laandzos give it to me! 


202.8; 218.20; ge" la&ns give it to me! 200.26; 
204.21; la’ andzos go! 214.23; 236.11. 

€a‘.an else I--~-200.5, 9. 

do “gwetan seen by me 208.21. 

With short en we find: 
la’ cen I shall go 192.20; le“nts!es to go down 
to beach 206.4; crats!exstend to push into 
backside 236.20; ts!emxste nd to point at back- 
side 194.20; c!e° ng!exsde nd to poke into 
backside 202.15. 

€ na’ lagants our world 218.13. 

ma ‘giwans 186.22, Kwag uz: ma “g!wens 
C 26:1.19 (a name). 

The form -x'de passing from existence 
to non-existence does not take following 4, 
but a: 

&0 “Esdex*dants our past hammer 196.5; 
gene mx’d&as his past wife 208.10, 16; 
tsta “Syax’dasek” his past younger brother here 
228.28; d& ‘damalax"das his provisions 212.7; 
he Ze®layux"das her food 212.21. 

The prenominal object is -xe instead 
of -xa; -se instead of -sa: 

laxe g’ena’nem to the child 212.17; 
la’ poraxe k!waxta “Swe he went into the cedar 
196.18; €&x€e° dxe ta’ nut he took the wedge 
196.9. 

tsexsta’ntse te ng!wa®e he threw into 
the water rotten wood 196.26; Saxfe’ tsofse 
de“ sto&lux¥ it was done by the dolphins 196.30; 

It seems that g&o® takes the place of 
got if (7?) 

qgéo” hé“fem laxo® if it is that one 


208.22; g&o& ma © mayaxsalag’e lislaxe ada if 
what may have brought our lord 202.20. 


APPENDIX 2 


BELLA BELLA 


The problems involved in the irregular- 
ities of the pronoun make it desirable to conm- 
pare briefly the Kwakiutl and Bella Bella sys- 
tems. A tabular summary of the Bella Bella 
systems. A tabular summary of the Bella Bella 
forms, similar to the one given on p. 258 
follows. 

In addition to the six forms of 


Kwakiutl: near lst, 2d, 3d person, each divided 
into visible and invisible, we find a form 
characterised by k*i which indicates "something 
that was in view but is no longer in view." In 
meaning it is related to -x*de which in Kwakiutl 
indicates "passed out of existence," while in 
Bella Bella it has the same meaning as k‘i. 

The series of prenominal demonstrative 
suffixes is missing. Instead the independent 
demonstratives are used. 


I VERBAL SUFFIXES 


Independent Personal Pronouns 


Pronominal Suffixes 


Subject Object Instrumental 


lst person nogwa (I) 
Inclusive no’gwants (we) 
Exclusive nogwaentk¥ (we) 
2d person qso, k’so (thou) 
3d person 


-~Een.ca 
TERE EDES -s with inde- 
~encentku pendent pro- 


—_ nouns 
“2 “= 
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INDEPENDENT DEMONSTRATIVES 


Visible Invisible 









2 as 

















Near lst person gz “atsqu 
Near 2d person gauxtsg¥ 


Near 3d person getsqt 


qk“ equ 





Removed from presence 









II. DEMONSTRATIVE SUFFIXES 


RE mod Sand maxes 
ist p. invisible 
2d p. visible 


and names 
ed p. invisible -(ejaxtsxu 
3 p. visible -(e)axa 
3a p. invisible -(e)atsxe 


Removed from 


presence (x"de)xg'a 














Demonstratives of 








lst p. visible 










Transitive Verbs 





II a PRONOMINAL DEMONSTRATIVE SUFFIXES FOR 
SUBJECT, OBJECT AND INSTRUMENTAL 






The combined forms subject-object are 















The pronominal endings of these are given in the following table 
identical with those given in table II, the 
pronominal endings as given in the first column IIl Transitive Verb 
being suffixed to q- and s- respectively. The 
only exceptions are the objective 2d p. which us us 
has a labialized consonant in place of the o of me incl. excl. thee him 
the pronominal form -qUx and -quxts and the ob- 
jective and instrumental forms for "removed IT wee ee --- -nogoLa ~nogwaq>* 
from presence" which are -qk‘i and -sk’i. we inc. --- --- o-2 9 soe -nogwentsaq’ 
we excl. --- --- ---  -entgota(?) 






POSSESSIVE PRONOUN 56 














me thee 
The subordinate possessive forms of 
Bella Bella are lst p. vis. -ag’ema -eg'aa 
my qs, -Ens; our incl. gents; excl. gentk" lst p. invis. -ax’ tstma(?) -ex' tsota 
thy -us ed p. vis. -OqwEnLa -ogola 
his -_ 2d p. invis. -oqtsent a (2) -ogtsora 
The independent forms are 3a p. vis. -eyema ~eyo.a 
mine nes 3d p. invis. -atsima -etso.a 
thine qaus removed from presence -ak'iyenta -ak*ioca 
his as 
which also take the demonstrative suffixes of 






table II. 





Hine demonstrative positions for the third person 
obJeg are ~gk", -gk'ts, -a", -gUts( 2)» “ge, -gets, -gk"i. 
Demonstrative for 2d p. visible -sog", 

or inclusive and exclusive substitute -EntEents 
and encentk¥ for ema. 
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III a POSSESSIVES WITH DEMONSTRATIVES 


my my 
(1st form) (2a form) our incl. our excl. 


-g’ens -- gents gantx¥4 -- g*entxu -g"us 
-g’atsens -- g atsents antx4 -- g’atsentxu -g’atsus 
£ atsens g atsents gantx® G atsentx® £ ats 
-agens -- agents gantx¥ -- agentxu -aq's 


uw} -ax"tsos 


invis. -auxUtsens -- auxUtsents gantxu -- auxutsentx 
vis. -ens -- ents gantx¥ -- entx¥ -us 


invis. -atsens -- atsents gantxu -- atsentx" -atsus 
Removed from 


presence -x'dens -- x‘dents gantxu -- x*dentx" -x ‘dius 





III b HIS 








Removed from 
presence 
























































ast p. vis. -g’ask'ts -g asxuts -g'asets -g’ask’i 
lst p. invis. -g’atsk'ts -gatsxuts -g’atsets -g’atsk'i 
dp. vis. -axsk"ts -axsxUts -axsets -axsk’"i 
d p. invis. -axtsk‘ts -axtsxuts -axtsets -axtsk’i 

3d p. vis. -ak’ts -axuts -ets -ak*i 

3d p. invis. -atsk’ts -atsxUts -atsk’‘i 
emoved from 



















presence -x'desk'ts_ -x'desx"ts -x’desets -x*desk'i 





Since the prenominal prefixes are ab- gane’ mx'deas then his wife (removed from 
sent in the Bella Bella®” dialect, -eda and -xa Sight) said 32.2; - gi pk!wa°la Sumpase 
also do not function as prenominal elements. he said to his father 124.8. 

Nominal subject and object are defined by their Ambiguous: la“k*a€la xap!a“yaxal it reached 

position, the subject preceding the object. the child, or the child reached it 110.3; 

g'i_so’kwala o’mx"€idea g!& ndig’a’ yase then - &ne’x'€ile negwe’mp.a’se said his future 

o°mx’*€id took his gun 138.21; - £ne x*®le father-in-law, or said he to his future 
&bokwa “se la “&wenemas said, it is said, son-in-law 118.7. 
her mother to her (the mother's) husband There can te no ambiguity when the ob- 
116.25; - tq!e°latla xapkwa“xai gane mase ject is inanimate, or the verb exclusively in- 
the youth advised his wife 118.18; - transitive. F 
hau’ mafla k‘!enawalagaya wi nayaxe the g'i awa“&la so’kwa ma®lo kwas 
crab-woman asked the warriors 6.12; - kiwese lsdem k’!en then she took two wolf gar- 
xai’x"€idela €no’agawa &nx"i‘taxe Noaqawa ments 46.6; - g°i so’kwala gwe’msase she took 
shaved pitchwood 10.4. her ochre 36.9. 

The subject rarely precedes the verb: - When necessary the object may be speci- 
gi i ts !ti"mgaélaqsa®ya ma“ yoas waau ts!em- fied by the objective pronoun, heg!am&la 
enexwaxe then ts!u mqalaqs gave birth to doxSwayats g!wela g’elizage that was when 
little dogs. 36.18; - g’i &menu’k pk!wa la q!wele’g’eliz saw him 134.19. 
then one man said 84.19; - h&“lx€ainox¥ The instrumental is generally expressed 
la’o.de g&éne’mx"dease a killer whale took by yes*® or by suffixed s. 
away your (removed from presence) wife x"i“%x"izage ‘yes q!wela’ stafya“se he blew on 
104.26. her with his water of life 28.6; - 

Sentences with nominal subject and with tgte “layutnia ‘yes naéple“dié I was advised 
or without pronominal object or those with nom- by the priest 150.2; - ya “xSwideflas 
inal object and pronominal subject are formally le“bayuwase they gambled with his gambling 
ambiguous because the pronouns representing the sticks 76.14; - ts!wa’so®las q!atsk!wa “xe 
object, viz, subject, are rarely used. Thus we she was given meat 42.1. 
find: When the object is a pronoun the in- 

wa’ latle €ne’x’eicela a’sdas then he said to strumental is generally expressed by the suffix 








Asdas 74.19; and wa°lafle €ne’x’eifla 
5850 11a Bella has an initial ‘y with strong aspiration 
hes 


97,11 references to CV. and slight sonancy. ‘y’mas chief; ‘yini s a place name. 





yo 


Ss- 


fi ina 
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s. This combination is rare in Kwakiutl: 


~ gna“Lenogwo’.as g’ag I pay you with that; - 


haza g!ayotogwenas g&nts kens€i’dayotats 
it was sent to me by the one deserted by 


us (our deserted one) 42.20. 

The function of -xa in its various dem- 
onstrative forms is quite different from its 
use in Kwakiutl. In Kwakiutl its outstanding 
use is the identification of the object which 
follows the xa and that of introducing apposi- 
tions. Its use at the end of the sentence is 
confined to the rare local laxa at that place 
or time, in place of the common lag. In Bella 
Bella it serves as a nominal identifying end- 
ing, used in nouns without possessive endings 
and differentiating between difinite and in- 
definite common nouns and proper names. Thus 
it performs the function of the "vocalic" and 
"sonsonantic" prenominal forms of Kwakiutl, 
employing the same method of using the vocalic 
form for the definite, the consonantic form for 
the indefinite, adding, however, an additional 
form for proper names. As in Kwakiutl, the 
indefinite form is also used for nouns preced- 
ed by an adjective. The forms are: 





Definite Indefinite Proper Names 
lst p. dem. -axg’a -xg'a -ag’a 
2d p. dem. -axu -xu -axU, -au 
3d. dem. ~axe (-axai) -xe (-xai) -a, -®ya 


In Bella Bella the adjective precedes 
the noun as in Kwakiutl, but is followed by -s. 
I have not found this form in the closely re- 
lated dialect of Rivers Inlet. 
€meno “kwas tqwa “nemxe one man 86.13; 104.17 
[124.6]; - mo“kwas xaixa “pkUs qgene “mxe 
four young women 122.15; [108.9]; - 
ai’ g’its kweli’ sk*aanaxe nice beach 116.14; 
- wao'x€oYis Ewi k"!enoxY¥gwa some of these 


toa “todzisela la gants xwe ‘si 
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late Wik’ !enox¥ 126.5. [134.23]; - 
qie“k’ask’awas g’e“l&wa a large canoe 
140.14; - no‘agelax’st!ox®iims tqwa’nem a 
middle-aged man 142.7; - wo kwas tqwa “nem 
several men 148.28; - ai’k’as tqwa nem- 
q!&laemxe a handsome common man 44,12. 

Nouns used as qualifying adjectives are 
used in the same way ’ya“pe wi’semwas xweno xUse 
he sent his male child. 

-axg’a, “ax, axai representing the three 
demonstrative positions are used as suffixes to 
nouns which have no possessive suffix. When the 
noun is preceded by an adjective the initial a 
is dropped as in the corresponding prenominal 
forms in Kwakiutl. 

-axg’a; -la“Sle g!&“nzeitsetwela 
&wi“k" lenoxtovaxg’a then the €wik’ !enoxu of 
olden times here were shot 128.6; g'i txela 
Eno ‘agelak’enwas xexa’ pgokSmene xwixg’a then she 
told the eldest one of her late children 148.12. 

-ax'; g’a“xptala la gang’ oyalaratyaxu 
la ne“kukwaxai he came into this inlet now at 
night 128.12; ha, g°ilo“:elaxent he “Smasax la 
li’sax*deaxU¥ chief must have stolen this past 
food 26.22; Smeno“kUla g!&°ntkwa la ass’nowas 
le “€g&ax" one man was shot on the other side of 
the reef 138.18; gan g!a ntayos .!a“k’aauax 
esax¥ that you 
shoot this bear that is walking down stream on 
this our far side 156.4; g°i .a“xwelizela 
meno “kwas xapkx¥ then arose in the house one 
youth 138.4; wa “lafle awi’la lao’: du“n.ase 
gio” me€nakwelag’elisaxU¥ then he obtained the 
name Q!o me®nakwelag’elis 122.25. 

-axai, -axe: kwele“%®la no mask aauaxai 
la &se“x%:alisas legwi“zeowaxai an old man was 
iying on the floor on one side of the fire 
98.16; g’a“lem&le a“gaso® go kwelauta’se yes 
wi‘nayaxai’ first, it is said was reached his 
tribe by the warriors 96.29; gi do x®wacela®la 
ts!a “gayaxai then he saw a mountain goat 78.10. 








Part II 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 


Because of the central position which 
the suffixes occupy in Kwakiutl, not only in the 
morphology but also in the syntax, a dictionary 
of the suffixes is given here as an appendix to 
the grammar. 

The suffixes are listed alphabetically, 
the order of the alphabet being: 

E, &, a, e(1), v> “y, a, o(u), W, Sw 
h 
db» P» >? 
mn, m 
ad, t, t! 
8 
dz, ts, ts! 
n, *n? 
g°, kr, ke} 
‘ “(), k*(kw), k!" (ietw) 


(gy), a (qv), a!" (qiw) 
Z*, x"(xw), x, x"(xw) 
. Se 


bp, ty et 


Initial vowels are preceeded by a weak 
glottal stop. Since these occur with absolute 
regularity and are purely mechanical, they have 
been omitted in printing, (see Grammar page 
207). 


-em, =m, tem and irregular; 
“jYominal formative svffix 


tie ‘sem stone 


texe’m cedar withes (tex-); 
(tles-; se’ 2m snake (sez-) 
adem huckleberries (gwat-); 


sa gwem 
fern root (sak*-); kiweye m crew of war- 
riors (k!iwes-) 
k*le’tiem grass (k*!et-); sa’ts!em spring 

salmon (sas-), & tiem sinew at-) 
pene xetst_m box (xes); pia %m 
wool _ (plex z-7); eye m whale (gwek=); 
ene m wife (gek oJ; wa dem word, wish 
see wat- to wish) 

Reconstructed, stems unknown: nw m berries of 
Vaccinium orafolium; grat Siem knife of 
mussel shell; aa’ bembem sandpiper; 
children of a couple 


“In the glossary of suffixes these are treated as a 
unit as in some cases a suffix appears with or without 
an initial glottal. 


little child ( 


sa ‘Sem 


=em diminutive, Reduplication 5 


In most cases regular. Apparently words 
ending in -m cannot take these forms but take 
the suffix -bido® sing., 5 menex" pl. instead, 
without reduplication. 

A few words have the ending =em® instead 
of =em and do not weaken the terminal consonant. 
A few others beginning with a or ha introduce 
a glottal stop in place of the full reduplica- 
tion. 

1. ba“ bagwem boy C II 94.3; 164.18 
(bek¥-, pl. ba’ bebagwem); tsi!a‘ts! em girl 
C II 50.9; 164.19 (tstedaq, pl. tsta ts!edagem; 


ma “madem small horse clams (met-); dza dzom or 


dza enbido®, small cohoes renner 39 = 
dza°dzom also: small - (6208 
‘g"enx-); )i gs adze 
(sop-, pl. se®sa =): wa Fe tase little dog 
(Swas-, pl. ®wa’ Gwawadzem); .!a .fenyem little 
bear (L!ens-, better ita pido® pl. . !8 © menex") 


ma ‘max: m Tittle killer whale (max -); wa” lewemS 


"ag ee lnn® 


little mat (Zéx"-); dza°dzomeg*em small pole 
for punting (dzo meg’a%). 


2. A few words take reduplication and 
suffix added to the complete as u fa°clabadem 
small cedar-bark basket (.!a“bat); ga géxerm 
a little while C 26:192.57. 

3. With © instead of reduplication: 
& ®le ‘wadzem young spruce (a&le‘was); ha“©nem. 
pl. hetha’€nem) small kettle V 333.30 (han- 
& vessel is somewhere) 
- Ending in a glottal stop, terminal 
omnes “not weakened; cia‘. !axem® (also 
ciaxembido® ) small cedar-bark basket (t!ax- 
oa c iI 360. 19; la°laxem small basket 
(lex-) R 711.27; C II 366.3; xa “xatsem® small 
box (xes-, xetse’m); tsia ‘ts! small roof 
board (tste Use m)} k*ta’k’!telxem® small 
thistle (k*!e lxela); na neseme a grass; 
k*!a°k*!eurm® sedge. 


=Em passive, instrument {see =ayu, -s0&) 


Used for passive of instrumentals in the 
same way as =ayu. There seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning but =«m occurs more frequently 
than =ayu after the suffixes =1¥, -g ~SiMs -lis, 
=xS (ns 9 qa); perhaps also after certain end 
consonants Le Le‘lem invited CX 19.9 (Le%-). The 


2See p. 215 for metathesis; expected form g’a g‘enlem. 
3Note voicing of initial s and ¥ of stem. 
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use of =ayu with the above mentioned suffixes 
is exceedingly rare. 

hanemg’a “©lilem R 515.24 and hanemg’- 
a®lilayu III 43.161 kettles put down on floor 
(han-em-g’a®liz= ). =m is never found with 
the forms -x Sid, -nd, -ody always =ayu. 

10% em being taken in III 92.10, 192.11 
(la=e.= axe®ldzem put down on ground R 
240.13; orn 18 (ax ge x. ts=); kiweng!egem 
oil poured among R ry? 79;515.18 (kiweng-!qa= ); 
habendzem to be dipped under water (hap=ns= ); 
laweldzem to be taken out of house R 1009. 36 
la-wels= ); k°ayolem to " driven out R 
803.30; 1098.9 ae -wed= Svalagem to be 
sent III 102.36; Tos. 12 okie ). 

With transitive stems: sele°m drill 
R 64.91; 165.63 (sez-); k’erem fish net C II 
104.9 (k‘e.-); ®men nye m measure (Sme’nyayu more 
commonly used with same meaning R 64.85 Emens-); 
,abem peg R 74.22; 88.51 eps ene em 
means of wrapping around ( Lenep- k*elo’m . 

payment (means of buying) R 7 C Il 66.2; 


102.27 (also k*€lwayu R 884.12, ; “TIT 98.2). 
With intransitive verbs: ts!s em means 


of making angry (cause?) R 716.78; C II 126.5 
ts!enk’.); tsi!enem means of making sick R 648. 
16 (tsiex’-)' benyem means of making ashamed 
C III 250.23 (bens-); da®lem means of making 
one laugh (reason, cause) (daz-). 


-tem exclusively, according to the 
character of the stem or the 
context "real, really" 

"just only, common," 
Stem Expansion 3f 


Al. eve, E ~~ n&€nem hit with fist 
and nothing else (mex -); wa el wa lem really in 
vain, futile (wez-); la y < is throw, pound wit) 
stone and nothing else (iek*-); bea‘’kiwem k!iwem 
Indian, real man (bek"-); k*!m’tlemak" plaited 
and nothing else, i.e., undecorated (k*tet-). 

A 2. cim, Rocecem “Swe weSne’m really to 
hide (“wm-); k*!ek’!feene mx©id to get really 
loese (k*!en-); meme-le’ mx€i‘’d to get really 
twisted (mel. -); "meme mx’Sid to get really 
white (Smel-). 

Exceptional: qiwa‘la®em really alive 


(iva J 


every aléqistre giaqiaSye m em really 
many a a5 2 he betes Wem oally to leave (bew-). 


E ) E cba | Swe ‘daS&em really cold 
Oe wy 
A 5. gigs E = taSem really to 
stay away (i.e., for ead xek*!.), 
A 6. ci8m E 28°Sla®em really 
dead (z*1-); Seen id it begins really 


to melt (ts igé m- 


Bil. cvc R oat or ov *O ‘kiwem 
a house and nothing else else (g* xe ~totite men Otlem 


exclusively black (tsi6x-); u fev $8’ qives ox ox- 
Clusively red (uter falqwa® !Glqwa*em* exclusively cop- 
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per; cla’qu- red); *eg’I°qiem or g’dq!em a 
real, thorough chief p64, xwexwa “kiwem 
just a canoe and nothing else (xwak".)} 

beb& Swem really to swell (baz" -)3 D Pepa “fyem 
real flounder (p&s-); qiaq!a .!em really to 
know ; XeXa"k!wem really strong (zak"-); 
nena “gab yem real bucket (nBiq=as ) 

B 2. cvm R cvcvm geg’a la®em very first 
(g°al-); Yaqto ‘melee a to get really rich 
qiom-); xaxa&°ma®em really orphan (x-am- ) 

B 4. ctb R cectb(a), cv ®ye® yu ’gwaem or 


SyagwaSm really rain oe a) 
B 5. cv&m R L Sven ve ‘ns nate mx’ Sie 


to get really poor veer Swewh la&em really 
to stop (Swa®l-); xexa sak tne*en really naked 
(xa&n-) 


cis Ab wa tare eg e lt!em 
really long (g elt-) or g*eltiem; sese“mts!em 
or sE se‘mtsiem & mouth and nothing else (sems); 
pepe e “Ipelqiem just a hemmer (pe* 1lpelg); iele . 
m&wem really dry (Je mx" -) 

D cyc*s” E cac*c’; p!i&’dek* !emx’eid it 
gets cart dark ::- iF ts!azk em really 
surprised (ts!ezZk*a) 

E gy R gvcea tetasem really to wade (ta) 

Pollysyllabic Stems ao “qiweSyem really 
to believe (6 S“qives-); aba Syem real mother 
(abas-) ; dwa”&yem real father (&was-); 
wa a you tem really fail to obtain (weyd’.); 


wa “yoq!iwets!em or wa“yoq!weSyem really not be 
believe (weyd * qiwes) 


The forms b& gwane®mem just an ordinary 
man, ts!@‘dagiem just an ordinary woman, are 
not generally accepted; begwa “nemq:ala®e m and 

tsled&“qiala®em are preferred. 


With other suffixes: ltiaxa®em really 
to go down (1a ‘xa) 

I Sm R = 
recognize 


I s: lem¢soyap!em exclusively by 
chopping; _ 1 sh” piemx*“idexg*ada leqwa *;k* 


I am using only an axe to chop this firewood. 


aSmavt!a&m really to 


-em- plural of locative suffixes 


The plural of most locative suffixes is 
formed by inserting + £m- preceding the suffix. 
In intransitive verbs it expresses plurality of 
the subject, in transitive verbs, that of the 
object. We have not a. any examples of -em- 
—_ ~0%yo middle, - a bank of river, 

“a inside of netics object, -g*it body, 
we with almost all other locative suffixes, 
excepting those designating parts of the body. 


uta’ qwa copper, never loses terminal a. 
5The suffixes for hand and foot appear with preceding 
-£m vhich, however, is derived from -gem face; gtk ‘e’m’- 
tetaha to bite tips of fingers 1145.1; he®wa" gemx te.ana 
with straight ends of fingers; 13° pimx‘sidzend to step 
on toes III 196.6. 





a &IRIeRIR IP )O OF ~eole 


a2 oo & @& tele onom Ola ao 
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Examples are: Intransitive: 


ye pe” mliz 


to stand in a row in house C III 244.13; 
dexwemé “sta to jump about III 261.32; ya'- 


wemg’aels to lie dead on ground III 22.12 

on ya x®wels); haye®mg*eliz to do at once 
in house © I1l 328.24 ao he g’eliz); te’- 
qemwala to drop off C II 24.4 (sing. té gala) ; 


kwa ywemx's& holes III 100.29 (sing. kwa x"sa); 


le m&sta, (sing. la®sta”’) to go into water; 
ja mosta, (sing. 14 sta) to go up river;’ 


Te ‘x emx’s€a, (sing. 1e’x°s&a) to roll off from 


Eee. * 

fire; g iye’mbe®, (sing. g i’be®) to be on 

point; le’mxsa, (sing. la’xsa) to go aboard. 
Transitive: né°xemxsa to pull aboard 


many III 348.4 (sing. obj. né’xexsa); axema’xod 


(sing. obj. axa xod); 


to put down many R 252.16 


t!Ssemwala to cut off many R 1135.12 (sing. 


obj. tios@°la); n&’semk*e®yend to cover tops 
(sing. obj. n&“se& end); k"e ye mx*sod R 170.53 


(sing. obj. k°6°x'sod) to carve through; 
&xemdz6°d, (sing. obj. axedz5°d) to put ona 
flat thing; axe‘msgemd, (sing. obj. axse“md) 
to put on a round thing; mOkwemg*aa*ctelod to 
tie above pl..obj. R 137.40 (mox® wat € lod 
sing. obj. R 138.44); &né’k*amo&sela to pass 
words from one to another C III 23. 

The suffixes -lis, -1i¥, -%ls, ®la, 
-%xs, on an open place, in the house, on the 
ground, on stone, in a canoe, also with pre- 
ceding -g*e- or -g’a® expressing movement or 
result of movement, form their plurals with 
-tm-. The forms expressing position =is, =i¥, 
-!s, -!a (not including =xs) never take the 
plural -em- but reduplicate with insertion of 
x* following the first syllable. 
= Monosyllabic verbs in 4 retain 4 when 
the suffix begins with a vowel: 14°xa, pl. 
14°maxa to go down; 
go across; l&’tosela, pl. 1&“matosela to go 
downriver; gwa Esta, pl. gwa me*sta to turn 
down river. 

-g’iu forms plurals with -em- when it 
means "bow of canoe," or "canoe heading," ap- 
parently not with the meaning "forehead." In 
these cases it has the form -ag*iu: 
gwa’g°’iwaYa, pl. gwa’ 


R 212.12; gw&sag’iwa%a, pl. gw stmag"iwaza 
heading this way; & lag*iwa%a, pl. 
g’& lemag*iwala leader III 8.6. 


=ema, -°ma to play, a little, Reduplication 5 


After voiceless consonants =ema, after 
vowels and voiced or glottalized consonants 
-©ma ; always with & reduplication. Evidently 
related to =<em diminutive (p. 301). 

1. After voiceless consonants: 
dza“dza®medzema to play burying on beach C II 
138.15 (dzem=es) ; 
about (yawap-); sa’sewema to play paddling 
(sex"-); k°!a’k*!adema to play weaving mats 
(k*tat-); 
13 [148.10] (lex’-); xw& “xwa,ema to play 


14°8wid, pl. 14° ma€wix to 


“iwad%ea heading that way 


ya “yawa “‘bema to play sailing 


la’lenema to play rolling C II 146. 
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cutting fish C II 142.9 (xwar-); 18 Zaqwi’lema 
to play with fire (le gwiz). 


2. After vowels and voiced or glottalized 


consonants: wa’watada®ma”’ to play having a 
sweetheart (wa, a y; ya’ yenk*te&ma to play 
with sling (yenk’!); -k*°!a’k*!ema to play 
carving (k*!a-); wawina®ma to play war (wina); 
ya’yulasma to play shooting rapids and going 
down river with current; ta“teno®ma to play 
poling canoe (teno); d&’den*ma to pull a lit- 
tle (den-). 

Special meanings: ma*mexemala to be 
sleepy; R 1185.23; ma“mexemg*eclix to get 
sleepy in house; qe’qayema to learn to walk 
C II 94.22 (qas-) 

Irregular formation: ma’mex®ema to 
pretend to be asleep; ma“mex®emx*’id to take 
a nap R 1185.23 (me’xabo¥Ya a game, to play 
sleeping) 

See also irregular forms under -!a to 
try to, to ready to 


-tem®ya cheek; 


pete’m®ye*, cheek fin of halibut 
R 242.20; g*ep!e’m®yend to tuck in cheek; 
a&we’mye® gy erry side of bow 
of canoe C 26: 59.27; ctaqiwem®ya red cheek 
(also t!a’qtos); tsto“lem*ya black cheek; 
ha’nt!em’ya to be shot in cheek; --le'm®wem® ya 


dry cheek (lemg); la’xYs®em®ya open sore on 
cheek (also la’ x s®arm®ya, la-x sa); 
Swa “dzoSwem®ya wide cheek fwadzo 


(see -!os) 


-temk*’a one at a time; usually used with 
numerals in distributive form 


Ena ’2°nem®emk’a one at a time; 


®na ‘¥®nemo’k!wemk’a one man at a time; 
x MA eM 


hama Atsiaqie’mk*a two long things one at a 

time; yadyu“dux'tsiaq! e’mk*a three long things 

---; @i& qta’y mk*a many ---; gi& “Xqtetsta- 

q! &‘mk*a many long things ---; awa “*wat’mk*a 

@ large one at a time R 700.23; a m ama’ yare "a 

@ small one at a time; ha®ya’2°a°emk*a enough 

at a time; ho®%l&’®l®emk*a few at a time 
Irregular, and doubtful whether belong- 

ing here: n&’gemk*a right at the same time 

CX 39.38; 84,23; C 26:67.23 (neq-) 
®yi°®lemk’a to try hard; ©wa ®lemx’ Sida” 

ne ’*x®edex pull hard 


-ts belonging to (see -dzes) 


g’« nles---children; 
winter ceremonial 
Spirantizing terminal k’ and q: 
bexwe“s---man (bek"-); g°d“xwes---house (g* ok 5) 
Lt&°.taxwes---region out at sea; gwii"*naxves 
to country down river (gwaé‘naq-); t 


sicd&’xes 
---woman (ts!edaq) 


ts!ets!exes--- 
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Irregular: ‘ne 1x*es---up river, south; 
ba “xwedzes---secular season, person (probably 
ba xwes-dzes) 

All these examples can also be formed 
from the complete noun with the ending -dzes; 
but not all with -dzes can substitute -es. 


=es continuously, all the time 
-s after m, n 


Stem Expansion 4 


yeye xwes dance all the time (yex"-); 


deda “2s laugh---; “ye Sy g'es bad weather 
---R 253.14; 637.29; Ee’ yO gwes rain--- 
(fyoy") ; 6°s wind---(yox¥-); wewo'  gwes 
bark---(wok¥-); meméxes = lll Sy 6 
plepiec lxes foggy---(pielx-); lele mxwes ary 
weather---C II 334.5 lemx"-); qiaq!o gwes 
calm---(q!dq'-); a 18 xwes sea hunting--- 
(Ale ‘x"-); a°a mlexwes staying at home--- 
(@mlex"-), - 

Sweewe° ns hiding---(wen-); cece’ ms 
scabby---(.em-), 

Irregular: nen&’ges drink---(n&q-). 


-!es excelling in the use of senses, 

7a, always in some bodily or mental 
condition (compare -qies and -tstas) 
Stem Expansion 3f (Irregular) 


Al. gic sie 
&°k"!es impudent woman 4081.4 (gek*-); 
ba kiwes impudent man (bek’-). 
R gecac : 

!6‘p!aqies one with keen sense of taste 
Crear Ems “mos greedy to own property 
(&mex"). 

A 2. gym R gimca: 
tle litas nsaeerel CX 185.27; ss “n*yas ex- 
pert in planning (sen-). 

Bl. g¥c R gvcevc: 
dd “deqiwes one with keen sight (cf. dd“x"4ts!as 
prophet) (ddq'-); mé mts!es one with keen 
sense of smell (més-); p!6 p!eyo®s sensitive 
( pid ‘pte’ ws < pié piext=es; <pex-), 

stable: 

L6’kiwes liar (.ék"-), 

I v. 
a®we lates greedy, avaricious III 118.93 
(awelg-); a°8‘xent!es always menstruating 


c 26:161.233 te Xent-). 


=en, -en nominal ending 


ya den rattle (yat-); kiwexede’ n 
square rattle (kiwexet-); hano n humpback 
salmon (hanx’-); ttegwe n flat bow canoe 
R 83.56; dza ‘xwen olachen (dzaz’-); dze°w'n 
silver salmon aac). 

Apparently compounded: .e gien mosqui- 
to (ces-); tstetstesg'en grizzly bear (tstes- 


small grizzly bear, pig); 2qieste’ n seaweed 
R 185.15, 292.2 (&eq-). 

Doubtful: qeqe ten gulches; ts!etsten 
rapids. iin! 


-ene® to go to visit relatives or home 


gek*ene™ to go to visit wife (gek’-); 
g°o kwene~ to go to visit father-in-law 


(g*ok"—- house); &°sene®---father (awas-); 

aba stne®---mother; ga gasene®---grandmother; 
ga gtmpene®---grandfather; weq!wa sene®---a 
sibling of opposite sex; = mpene® ---parents 


or children-in-law; .!etene*---sweetheart. 


=ens found unexpectedly (see =ag’ens) 
Stem Expansion 2 


eve Ecvc. b& gwens visitor III 150.42; 
154.32 (bek-); p& wens found afloat (pex"-), 

A wens canoe found adrift (g* xa’) 

c¥c” stable: k°!&é’wens an escaped slave 
found X 8.42; 197.5 (k'@x¥-); 26 "emens game 
found dead; Ze6me'‘nsela to find---accidentally 
(Ze&m-). 

k!wae ns found sitting (only for devil- 
fish that is not under stones). 


=ensa down in throat; (see 
=msa under water) 


x°ede nsela to breathe in C 26:154.128; 
n&’qa°mensela to eat without trouble CX 134.32 
(neq-); .a@“gwensa to push down into throat. 

le’ndzem to go down throat; to’ bendzem 
speck in throat 


=ensa under water, in deep water (see 
=ensa down in throat) 


x’e°me ‘nsa to snare under water; 
ene nsa to go down quickly into deep water 
ex -); na ‘nagensa straight down into water 
tage) 5 geye nsela long under water R. 182.26; 
C 26:86.37; 209.385; 214.86] (gey-); 
haye nsela to go right down C II 6.2; ta“wensa 
to stand in deep water (,ax"); & wensa to go 
down slowly (oy-); pe lg*ensa flat thing sinks 
(pelk*-); uienge nsa to poke under water 
(Senge); “wa Slenselas draft of canoe, depth 
of water (Swa“&l-). 
Sva “wadzenselas length of time of stay 


under water (ewa Cyas-). 


-entsies down to beach 


nege nts!tes straight down to beach (in 
front of houses) III 138.35; le‘nts!esela to 


go---III 252.11; ho’qwents!es to go---pl. III 
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179.21; dze lxwents!es to run---; tao dentst!es 
to take---III387.8 (tew-od-); qiwele ntstes to 
come back to life C 26:98.167. 


- “eng*a in a dream (see -x‘st!aak") 


latng’a in a dream it was seen that I 
went X 173.40; qie ‘nem®eng’a many in a dream 
¢ III 32.1; *o’98eng’a a house in a dream 
C III 32.1; titex'elaeng dsa wa’ las®eng’a 
*o’kwa the dreamed of door of the dreamed of 
large house C III 32.10; la*e‘ng’ex xwe ‘gats!e 
in a dream at; xwe gats!e (a place) C Ill 35.17; 
"em “en k'ed*i deg’as for in my dream 


ga®e ng axg 
I was afraid of them C Ill 34.26. 


-( )nx, edge of a flat or long thing 


tste°me nxend to melt at edge; mex’e “nxe® 
continually striking edge; mex’e nxend to strike 
edge once (mex*); awe nxe® edge; le nxend to 
go to edge, to reach edge; q!& penxend to hit 
edge; ye lsenxend to rub edge; apse nxe®, 
other edge (aps-). 

Words generally retaining a: .!asenxe® 
outer edge R 515.25 (.las-); Ate nxe® land edge 
(of canoe) C III 44.3 ( a-) 


Special meaning: superlative i.e., 


youngest, noblest, etc.: ts!a& Syenxela young- 
est brother C II 322.9 (Kos); yak enxe® worst; 
nA lenxe® farthest up river, also most valuable, 
noblest 


-!enx season 


eaxSenx work days of week, working sea- 
son; tsi!e&mae nx® season of melting (ice);_ 
ts!a’qienx winter dance season (ts!&q-); 


x a °maenx year of scarcity of food CX 284.40; 
tsio © enx, 


s! ts!o tsteSyenx season for digging 

(tstos-); wa ©yenx spawning season X 166.29 

(was-); Sma Syenx which season? (mas-); 

dza dze®wenx olachen season (dzax"-); ts!ewenx 

winter I11 18.3; also; wash time (ts!ox-); 

ma Syu.!enx season of giving birth; 

wi wa®mets!enx fishing season CX 284.39 (wa®mis-) 
he’enx summer (stem?); - za“Syenx fall 


(stem?); Spse®ye’nx next or preceding year R 
194.5; 200.6; 744.41; qwese®yenx next or pre- 
ceding season. 

@ “gwaxsi laenx season for fishing dog- 
salmon (=gwagwax*enx); la ‘g*a®lits!enx season 
of arrival on beach. 

With numerals except "two," "three," 
"eight" it takes the form -x®enx. The exceptions 
are probably due to the consonantic endings of 
these numerals: ®ne’mx®enx one winter, one 
year; mo x®wenx four winters, years; 
sek*!a°xenx five winters, years; 


qiactex®e nx 


cv'm stems retain terminal a. 
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six winters, years; neqa  x€e nxela ten winters, 
years; ‘°wa xax°enxe®las number of years C 26: 
91.20. 

ma®2z*_ “nx two winters, years; 


yu dex®wenx three winters, years 


-tk’sa see =ax*sa 


-ega out of a hole, 
See ©wega; also under o. 


(=)exsta mouth, outward opening 
Stem expansion (la) 
(=)exstala to talk about 
Often with Reduplication (5) 


A 2. ts!a°maxstend to point at mouth 
(tstem-). 
‘ A 3. da’yaxstend to wipe mouth dey-); 
a yaxsta to turn one's mouth III 71.33 (gwey- 
&@ waxste® mouth of kelp bottle, inlet, etc. 
III 155.26 (aw-) 

All other stems unaffected: exste'& 
knitting for mouth of net V 486.2 (yeq-); 
axwexstace® foam at mouth on water C II 128.2 
Tag’-);  kwesx’exsta’ to be splashed on mouth 


(kwesxe): Swedexsta’ to be cold at mouth 


(Ewed-); daxstend to untie mouth (of ves- 
sel) ( 7. hak!waxstala to retain in mouth 
(nici F ts!6Xexsta to be black at mouth 


(tstox-); hé%exst4liz right for opening in 


house III 175.20 (hex-); g*°i°sexstala teeth 
at opening III 249.6 (g*is-); kwa xstala to 
sit at opening (kwa-) 


=exsta is used with a number of meanings 


1. Opening in any object, mouth of ani- 
mal: hak!wa’xsta’1a to retain in mouth (to 
take home dishes from feast after eating); 

ta “zwexstax’®i'd to put mouth out of water 
C II 30.27; beenk*!odexste® lower lip R 446.1 
605.58 (been-k*!ot= ). 

2. To eat, meal: ha’ ©lamaxsta to eat 
quickly pl. C III 328.29 (ha®la-); ha “®manodz- 
exste © to eat at side of Ill 117.23 ( to be 
given marriage feast); gia xstala to break- 
fast (ga®-); nega laxstala noon meal; dza qwe- 
xstala evening meal. 

3. Opening of inlet, bay, room, house 


(with =1¥, =is): m&’g*exsta®lix close to door 
of house X 5.38; kiwa xsta®lix to sit by door 


of room X 9.14; negexsta’lis middle of bay 
(outside) III iss Sh "megwexsta®li’s round 
thing in entrance of bay III 153.29. 

4, =exsta(la) to talk about, to speak, 
voice, often reduplicates (5) (see -x‘s*a‘la, 
-!xsd); begwexsta” man's voice, to talk 
bravely (bek"-) (see bek!we “xsd sound of man); 
6"g*exsta to speak nicely, mouth good (ek’-); 
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hA“dzegwexste® to talk back, tantalize, mock 
(hadzeq™=), also ha dzexstax’°id to start mak- 


ing —~ it 161.22, C 26: 744.16 » 81.48, 165. 


73 *x*plaxsta to be a ecela Cx 276. 41 
8 yak "Tate 5 Lo maxsta “maxsta to say much; 


fa “laxate to talk big, bi big, big talker; ha’® a@mud- 
exste’ to imitate speaker C 26: 103.38 


(ea eaet) 

-g’eXexstala: ©wilg’exexstala to talk 
about everything; ©na xwete stala to talk about 
all things. 

ya Syag*exstala---bad things; 

a& wa “Zed exsta ---foolish things (®a“Zeta); 
uta _ciaqwaxsta la---copper C 26:38.3; n& nag- 
exste® to speak in a proper way, to talk inter- 
est in — (neq-); 

eltaxstala to talk about fire; 


mer ee s& yenaxstala”--- 
plans; mA “maXeg’e xstala---sockeye salmon. 





-ela; - ala continuative 


After stems ending in voiceless conson- 
ants -Ela; after all other stems, -ala. 
mex’ela’ to strike continually, to 


drum; - dexwela’ to jump up and down; 
- k‘epela’ to carry in arms; - dex*ela” to open 
and shut eyes continuously; - wesela’ to rub 


herring spawn. 

pena la to pour a liquid into a vessel; 
- xwena la to tremble; - ts!@ la tide is run- 
ning; - ts!emA“la to point continuously; we 
-tsa’la to draw water continuously; - mf la la 
to carry fire C 26:42.184, 

Suffixes ending in vowels, y, Ww, m, n, 
1 and in sonants or glottalized consonants take 
the form -Ala. 

g’e 1t!ex,@ la to have long end R 362.21; 
- &xe’wAla to have on forehead (- iu-Ala) ; 
- mo gwem4la (<mogwex.ey&la) to have tied over 
head; - axeta’la to have on top (<axetewala); 
- ,& xwema la to have standing in front; 

- Axéen&’la to have on body; - la’labendéla to 
go from end to end; - hanx’s®Ala to take off 
from fire; - axe ‘pifla to have on nape of neck; 
- ,e LdapiSla to stand behind neck pl. C III 
170.25. 

A number of suffixes, the fundamental 
form of which ends tn Xs as or xX, drop their 
terminal a before -«la; ela to have one 
walking among (qas-tga ga a); Ba mile to take 
down one after another R 273.807 93 aaq- 
ela to go north habitually ey 

It is worth noting that -aga and -axa 
pe irregularly the suffix -od instead of -n -nd: 

odala to go past inland C II 198.24; 
- axa xod to take down (see pp. 320-321). 

A number of others lack the co with 

terminal a and require terminal -€la, =e® e', send 





(which see): na’gek*ela to drink after---R 
339.27 (nagq-ek'-ela); qtezxk" Jegela to carry in 
7 


Initial 8 of stem becomes z- 
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lap R 656.16 (q!e%-k* te-q-ela); "4° k* lelgend 
to put in lap V 478.25 (g*i-kte- [g“e] X-q=end a); 
-ix's®ak"ela, -!x*s®ag’end into the woods, 

Compare also =abo, =apela under; - -!bo, 
-ipela chest. 

The suffix -la is used both verbally 
and nominally. With verbs it expresses actions 
that imply multiplicity, repetition or continu- 
ance. It is used when the idea expressed is 
that the same actor repeats the same action a 
number of times, several objects being handled 
in the same way, or the whole action eonsist- 
ing of many parts. 


gwex®a°Yexsa to pour into canoe (once) 
R 214.39; ex°a Zexsela to pour into canoe 
one after another R 214.41; hogwexsela to go 
aboard, several singly R 211.10; - dae g’elma - 
le R 211.7; de dag’ ala R 212.16 many take 
along (1it. at hind — many (baskets); 
hamts!ala many pick berries into many (baskets) 
R 212.22; OG moOsde’sela to carry on back up 
the beach, one person, an action conceived as 
requiring many steps R 215.54; O°x.ae‘.ela to 
carry on back into house (like the preceding 
example) R 215.54; amA& ‘la to put on top of 
fire R 522.100 (wet wood); k“tepwelts!A ‘la to 
take out with tongs one after another R 522.10; 
- t!0pela to roast (many salmon) C II 46.13; 
qta®naxela to soar down C II 74.10. 

In many cases the meaning of the forms 
in -la expresses continued action. Whenever 
the action is momentaneous, like to throw, to 
strike, to jump, continuation implies repeated 
action. There are, however, other forms in 
which a continued action or a state is emphat- 
ically continued by the addition of -la. 

da Za ‘Xa to be in a position of holding; 
da “Yala to continue to be in a position of 
holding. 

Many verbs and nouns do not occur in 
absolute form without the ending -ela. Exan- 
ples are: — 

Verbs: & nqwela cloudy; 6 axela to 
work R 60.74; «© lkwela to bleed C II 130.23; 
@‘sela to wait; we.ela’ to hear; hA sela to 
be loud; ts!ex*ela to be sick, 

Nouns: Smekwela’ moon (©mek*~ round 
thing is somevhere) ; Lie sela sun R 94.11 
(utes-); k*°!6°tela salmon R 223.6 (k*!dt- to 
stand on edee); k’!elxela thistle; 
qiwiqela Sebastodes sp. R 392.53; qiwa “sqiwe x- 
tla bushes R 200.15; 1220.68; k‘!etela 
wattling; kwa’x*ela smoke; pile 1xtla fog; 
piaxAla shaman; ya gwik*ela°bracelet (=having 
wood worms on back); - tlex*’ela door. 

It is applied often in a nominal form, 
expressing "what is used for---:" sek*ela” 
what is used for spearing C 26:27.56;  qex “ela 
---putting rings on R 701. 49; qekwe la *---col- 
lapsing, deadfall; tek*ela what is used for 
biting (proboscis) R 200.14; k* !etela---weav- 
ing; do kwela---trolling, trolling line; 
sa ‘pela---skinning, skinning kmife ts!ema “la 
---pointing, first finger; k*!a°tela--- 
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painting R 236.15; - lexela basket in use R 
197.28. 

Contrasting with the suffix -e®, the 
thing that is somewhere, -ela expresses to have 
something somewhere: 

k*!a tema la to have a painting on the 
front R 617.1; kK !a’teme® the painting on the 
front R 817.8; - 4a ywema&la to have someone 
standing at the head R 625.93; a’ xweme® the 
one standing at the head R 825.94; - 10 gw&la to 
have a treasure R 820.67; C II 32.6; 46 gwe® a 
treasure C II 8.12; - qa qela to have one walk- 
ing among others; qa“ ge® person walking among 
others (qas-ga). ; 4 

Also: ca wayala to have a salmon weir 


C II 112.16 (,4 wayu-ala); qle.talaso® it is 
had by six R 59.46; yae yudexwelaso® it is had 
by each group of three R 59.51; 360.6 

A large number of suffixes require the 
ending -la: -i°lala moving about; - elacela 
above (-g’a®acela, -g’erela); -wala, -ala; 
- kwela; - x dzekwela layer; = ela gradu- 
ally; =elix’ela to do nearly; =tela to be 
about to---; - x’sokwela somewhat; - Ala de- 
serted; - k*!ala continued noise; --menqwela 
some; - g'ila to make; -x'sila to take care of; 
- ®yala to go to look for; - Smala to go with; 
- watala to carry; -x°dela past optative; 
- delxela; - a®mala to quarrel. 


-£la to live at; used with place names 
Syextla” to live at Syeli’s; SneSwi' tela 

to live at "ne wi'd; tsa°xise la---tsaxis; 

qa’ loqwela---qa logwis; he gemsela---he gems; 

xwe lkwela---xwelk"; - xwe mdasela---xwemdasbe® ; 

o'dza Slasela---o'dza€las; g°6 kwela---a houge, 

village. 


-!ela to order, cause an action; 
Stem Expansion 3g 


Al. c¥c” E cvc’ or cecec’: yA clela 
to order to tie yeu 3 La “pre 1a---spread 
(Lep-); 


k*!8°&lela to tell to shake off ber- 


ries (k°!e2-);  qiwa lela” or q!weq!w ®lela’ 
---scratch (qiwex-) yar wela’ or yeye°wela 


---dance (yex"-). 


3 
A ~~ > s a 
A 3. Svw R cvcu: yeyu la“ to call for 


wind. ° 

B 1. c&c’ R c¥c&c’: qiweqiwa Syala to 
tell to cry (qiwas-)> qtweqiwa “wela’ to order 
to emerge (qwax¥-) C II 36.1; deda®lela” to 


make laugh (da&z-). 
éc”, cdc” R cvcWc or c&c’, cac: 

oer dle Tsex'-);_ 

twa’. te la---stop noise (q!we.-); dedd’q!wela, 
da qiwela---see (ddq"); pepd.tela, pa i tela--- 
satiated. 

B 4, c¥b R cvcvba or cVba. Sye®yu’ gwas- 

la_ or Syagwa®la toncalT rain (yig'=T 


C 2. cvmc’ stable: ke 1&wela---to buy 
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(k’elx“); pe’nSyela---blister (pens-); 
(de )de nx ®ela---sing (denx-). 

D. cve*c E cac*c : a sx°a®la---sneeze 
(asx’a’); kwa sx‘a’la ---to splash kfwesx'-). 
E. ca R cvca teta®la to order to wade 
k*eka"la to order to carry a dish (k‘a). 
Polysyliabic: yeya qlent!ela---speak 
(yaqtent-). 

With special meaning: k*ek’e®lela” to 
try to frighten (k*ed~) synonym k*a k*ale®ma 
(from k*ele’m fear). 

Initial y: hayu’®yela or yeyu“Syela to 
make eat with LN 

Initial m; hame xela or m& “xela--- 
sleep (mex-). — 


(ta); 


-etls outside. 
(see under -!s, -o) 


-£lg*es one who does‘an act for others, 
or one whose duty it is to do a thing 


xo ‘stlg*es sprinkler X 4.8(xos-); 
sé°xwelg*es paddler (séx"-); x6" kwelg*es(e’ m1) 
sweeper (mask) III 389.25; qa selges invitor 
(qas-); k*elg’es dish distributor (k‘a-). 

da doq!wa lelg’ss watchman C II 6.12; 
III 466.36; ha ©mex-silelg*es cook (takes 
care of food); ,ay awayug4silelg*es one who 
takes care of a salmon weir for others C II 
6.10; da‘ dia “lelg’es someone whose work it is 
to take objects for witchcraft CX 275.19; 


da“ dalelg’e s one who takes gifts in potlatch 
for an absent one. 


=elk" having the habit of 


ha®me “1k", pl: he®melK’ eater; na gelk# 
having the habit of drinking (na xbes drunkard) 
@“yelk" having the habit of walking about R 
636.30; 641.97 (qas-); telk" having the habit 
of wading (ta-). 

&ne’®gelk" often getting fuel (aneq-); 
eg’& delk" constantly changing wives R 786.3 
tack cad=el® 3-- qa°yelgwalats!e what makes 
one want to walk about (qas= 1k¥=?), 

See also Syelk" chief's attendant. 


-elgqela, -elx®ed to think of (see -!eq) 
Stem Expansion Irregular (Type 3? 


A secondary form for -leqsla, used in a 
limited number of cases. 


Al. cvc’ E ee na qelgqela (or 
née’ naq!e os na” ed to feel at ease 
(right) C III 218.29; III 439.39; xX 5.4 (neq-); 
sa’ k*elqela to think of spearing (sek*-); 
ha pelqela (nickname) to think of body hair. 

A 3. cvy E cay: ga yelqela ( or 
ge gaege la) nave mind a long time (gey-); 
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gwa“yelqela to think thus (gwey-); q!a“yelgela 
to think of many things (q!ey-). 

Bl. ctc’ R c&’c¥c’: na“noZelqela not 
to know what to do C 26:98.169 (noz-); wa wos- 
Elgela to think about one's own poor condition 
R 355-10 (wi’ wots!eqela to feel like pitying 
somebody); ma “maxwelqela or ©&mé&maSweqela to 
think of giving po tch. 

Without reduplication: hed#e “lqela to 
feel right; &‘k*elqela to feel good (ek’). 

C 2. cvme R cac¥mc*: b&"benselgela 
(or be“nbents!eqela) to think of being ashamed. 

- Initial y; 4®16‘xwelqela (or e®&1é°- 
Swega) to think of sea-hunting (ale’x"-); 
a®wi lelgela to feel something to be important 
(Qwil-); o®dze“lgela to feel uncomfortable, 
uneasy (8dz-) R 766.96; -C II 322.1. 


Initial y: & #°k°elgqela (or 
Sytiq!é“qela) to feel badly C 26: 119.14. 
Polysyllabic. t&“wix"elqela to think 


about mountain-goat hunting. 


Special meaning: n& “Snemeye lqela to 
think about one thing. 


-!elxela, -!clx®id, -!elxa%e kind of, "-ish" 
see -delxela) 


é“k*telxela kind of clear day; “y&“k"!- 
elxela---bad weather R 203.47. 


-a, (-!a very rarely) 


This is the most common formative suf- 
fix used with almost all active and static verbs 
and also, though less freqnently, with nouns. 
It expresses the simplest statement of the 
meaning of the stem, as do’qwa to see; le” mgwa 
to be dry, to dry; tsie lqwa to be hot; yexwa 
to dance; me ‘xa to sleep; to 'ma to be very 
ge‘ltia to be long; gotia to be full? 

A list of monosyllabic stems that ap- 
pear without any formative ending will be found 
in grammar p. 216. 

With terminal -ey of stem contracted to 
&: ts& to draw water; ni to string beads, 
fish; d& to wipe; k*!& to carve. 

With terminal ew of stem contracted to 
&: ts!a@ to give; ta& to attack; xA to split. 

Some stems consist apparently of a 
single consonant: la to go; da to take; k!iwa 
to sit; 1a long inanimate object stands; wa 
river. 


. 
--->5 


Among the suffixes there are 107 ending 
in -a (including 31 ending in -la). The rest 
end in consonants. 

A few of the static verbs which occur 
without a may take a transitivizing -a: 

&mx closed, tight (fundamental stem 
&“mxa to cover up a hole. 
a®yo''s to know how to speak a language 


a&yo’sa to explain. 


am); 


well; 
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telg" soft; te lqwa to put soft things 
somewhere. 

kiweng wet; 
some thing. 

Ze&=1 to be dead; Z#e&la to die. 

g’el first (adverbial; g’a°la (verbal) 

tiop ripe, cooked; tiopa to roast 


kiwe:“nga to pour oil over 


A number of suffixes with static mean- 
ing become active or transitive when used with 
terminal -a. These are the locatives =i on 
the floor; =is on the beach; (=)xs in & canoe 
and -is on the ground; =a_ into the house; 
-o&s from .one to the other. ,a°sto Zexsa leqva 
he placed upright in the bail-hole the fire- 
wood; la axdza®moliYas she sits it down in 
front of them in the house; 14°s, pl. la “lo®sej,’ 
to go from one to the other; la&sa to put from 
one to the other. 


-[g*]it body as a whole, megweg*it to 
be all over body; megweg*ita to put all over 


body. 

-[x*]s® in two of its own accord, 
lax*s® a thing is in two parts; la‘x‘s®a it 
is cut in two parts or it is off the fire. 

Like static verbs some nouns ending in 
consonants may take the suffix -a and assume an 
active or adjectival meaning. grene ochre, 
gwemsa to paint with---; yasek tallow, 
yeasekwa to put tallow on; yax thin liquid, 
yaxa to melt (trans.); te bait, te%a to bait 
hook; tiels fruit of Viburnum;  ti!elsa to pick 
---; dzam® breast, dza m®a child sucks; tselx® 
crabapples, tselxwa sour, or to pick crabapples, 
tstap!ax yellow cedar, ts!ap!axa to pick---; 
qwex flour, qwexa to be greyish; aq hemlock 
sap, 1aga to get---; clop ripe, cooked, vtlopa 
to roast. 

Some of the nouns ending in -a have 
parallel verbal forms. From these stems may 
be reconstructed. In some cases the derivatives 
are formed directly from the stem while others 
with a specialized meaning are derived from the 
nouns. 

_ peca” fin (pa-); tek*a” soil (tek’-); 
dzzqwa_ soil (dzeq"-); a &na elbow (gwa ® nag 
to bend); leqwa fire wood (leq¥- fire); 
utaqwa copper (i tag" red); wa river (also to 
flow); bata albatross (also to measure by arm 
stretches); 2%®wa sea-egg (2%x" to eat---); 
Snela goose (®nel- to fly, Kos). 

With specialized meaning: la ‘gwid red 
floor of house; .!a’qwaiz copper in house; 
legwi’XY fire in house, leqwa’i¥ firewood in 
house. 

Many nouns with terminal -a retain their 
-& in derivative forms. Many of these are names 
of animals. 

wetga” a sea bird; pe'k’{a marmot; 
metsa” mink; (ma‘wak’a sealion, BB); ma®me‘sa 
panther; ma‘dag’ila grizzly bear (name in myth, 
-g'ila maker); tle nxa a sea bird; se®yo'kiwa 
widgeon duck; dze sa cape pigeon; dze no 


catfish (ga woman); tsie’sqva (Nak) sparrow 
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(ts!e’sqwane Kwak); ts!o’na thunderbird; 

tsio ts!aga chickadee; grea” grizzly bear; 
7 lexwits!a water ouzel; g° fe} “maga catfish 
(ge woman) ; k*!e’m*wa young land otter; 

k’ !a°da mud flounder; kwe&ma” bullhead; 

kweena mink (New); k!we m@cta bullhead; 


o°la trout; gwe “dza sparrow; sparrow; gqel®ya plover; 
tg tia a sea mollusk; qia‘sa sea otter; 


ta qiawa a fish; qi!e’dza a fish; qi!e°#@ mos- 
quito (Kos); xa®wa fur seal; xwa‘t!a wren; 
L!a’k!wa a water spider(?); .w!o psega a large 
deep water clam. 

There are others, however, with differ- 
ent meanings: o“Sma chieftainess; weqiwa 
brother, sister; ha Syamuta sign; pietqia 
palm; wa’Za musk bag of land otter; me nga 
war canoe; ©me’lx’a patch of seaweed; de&na™ 
sandstond; te xa hemlock leaves (Kos); se®ya™ 
hair; se“lt!a little finger; tsi!a®ya younger 
sibling of same sex; ts!e’x*a boiled blood; 
Eno’la elder sibling of same sex; k’a ©ma 
wing cut off; k*!& da third finger; Eg’a- 


stone against which players throw in lek a ; 
ga‘wa head of devil fish; 
qiwelqwa hermaphrodite; 

food; 
.!a°x*ima spoon Kos.; 


qgio“ma thumb; 
x‘a®ma scarcity of 
xwa ta testicles; <a brains; 

ute Sna oil. 


Sa, 
see = 


-ta®lod on rock 
ix, = is etc. page 328 


This suffix behaves like the above with 
the exception that it becomes active by the ad- 
dition of -®la or -104; not by means of term- 
inal a as the others. 

-qwese®la’laq laxa tesemaxs peels it 
off rock; -Zex®alodeq to spread them on stones; 
axa®lod to put down on rock, 


-ia ear (see =ato) 
Reduplicates with insertion of s 
in first syllable 


Al, 2, 3, 4. ctc R c¥sc¥ hashaéq!a~ 
ear is swollen (nq-) ; dzesdzek 13a to rub ear 
(dzek*-); es&exB°d to put into---X 124.23 
ax~). 

besbe®nd“d to fit ear on (a carved fig- 
ure) (ben-); ts!ests!e&mb°d to point at ear. 

~ desde %y¥o "ad to wipe ear (dey-). 

SwesSwedaa’ ear is cold (©wed-). 

Bl. c¥c R c¥sc¥c: &’s®ap!6d to pinch 

(6p-); 6 s€atsfa abalone ear-ornament 
(83); t8"stekiwa ear pendant C III 304.29 
(ték"-) ; ga “ga sgai ta hooked ear-ornament (g&t-); 
wa swek”’!a earring (wak*-); m6d‘sma®la woolen 
ear-ornament © II 118.17 (mdz-); 1a sretsiod 
to push behind ear C = 172.28 (ras-); 

.0°s,ek!wa having ears standing up (oe un- 
known meaning); t!ast!ek!wax*Sid to lay ears 
back (t!a8k"-); ts!3 ats!e&la black eared 
(tstoz-). i alan 
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ts!a°Xtste&maq!a ear-ornament C III 


304.30 (ts!a4 tsi& Smaq! icicle, tste&m- to melt). 
G. G. Ss®avela’fa €a dentalia ear-ornament 


(ave la) plespiayo ear ear C II 120.1 


-ia to be ready to---, to try to---, 
to try to get---, to be ready to get--, 
Reduplication 5 


Requires reduplication with a. In stems 
ending in m, n, 1 the stem vowel does not change. 
In all others, including those in s changed to 
Sy, 1 changed to ®2, and x" changed to ®n under 
the hardening influence of -ia, the short 
vowel « is strengthened and becomes short a: 

tia°tie&ma” to be ready to sew with 
cedar twigs (tiem-); k*a’k*’e®na---to scoop up 
(k*en-); g’a ge&la---to crawl (g*el-); 
kwa “kw efla---to lie down pl. 


La’caqgia---to slap (Leq-); va capta--- 
to spread (Lep-); k*!a°k*!at!a---to weave mat 
(k"tet-)} tsa’tseSya---to draw water (tsey-); 
Ena’©neSwa---to aim (Snew-); 

pa “pas ya---to soak (pes-); x‘a’x’atya 
---to disappear; twa qiwafla---to scratch 
(qiwex-); !a q!a&la---to carry in arms 
(gtel-); ga gaena---to put on ring (qex*-); 
ma neene--;t0 strike (mex*-); ya” yaSwa---to 
dance (yex"-); &a’wes ‘ya---foam ax- 

me with fixed terminal a | aor “with 
terminal sonant or glottal add the suffix -a. 
Terminal -a changes to -e&ya; te and =e to 
Ba; verbs in -e& to -ae ya; cesdiiien2 “=O to 
-ESwa. 

Ewa Switlaa” to try to do entirely 
R 531.99; ma mak ataa’ try to get near 
(ma°k*aYa); la ladaa to get a ceremonial 
(1ad-); a°gwadaa ---to untie (gwed-); 
mamat 1aa°---to hunt with torches (me®1-); 

xa" xak" taa- !aa----to stay away for good; 
xwa xw dzas---blubber (xwedze’); 7a" loqi waa 
---dish (Z0° “aiwe) 5 kiwa k!wats !4a---hide 
(kiwetste la“ lasgema®ya---to follow 
la’s hf ta tene&wa---to pole (te’no); 
ma m®wa---to get four (mo-). 

Nouns in -e® change to -a® yaa, 

La Laxwat yaa’ to try to get in rank 
(lit. standing place, .8 “xwet); ha “€ma® yaa--- 
food (hasme"€); qa “qax’ema® yaa’ ---head-ring 
(qex"eme 6); 

Certain stems with initial s change 
this to y; 

sa“yak*!a to be about to spear (sek’-); 
sa “yats!a to try to get spring salmon (sas-); 
sa yak’ !aa to try to get five (sek*!); “but 
sfse&na to be about to plan (sen-). 

Nouns with monosyllabic stems are al- 
ways used with these stems, not with the com- 
plete noun. 

*a’g*’atwa to try for steelhead salmon 


(g*ex"-); @ gwek*!a to go whaling (gwe®ye‘m, 
stem soak? ga gak*!a to woo (gene m wife; 


stem gek’-); xwa xwak!wa to try to get a canoe 
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(xwa‘’kiwena, stem xwak¥-); pla“p!elxta to try 
to get blankets (pie lxelasgem, stem p!elx-); 
Lfa“.!o&la to try to get elk (c!awe “ls, stem 
Liewel- ?)3; &wa “ewatya---dog (ewa “tsie, stem 
€was-); k*!a k ots!a---dry clams (k*!o ‘mats!e, 
stem k*!os-)! tia tiets!a to try to get stones 
(t!es-) M 674.19 


but 


ma megwatia to try to get seals (megwat, no 
shorter form in existence) R 840.4; ma meseq!wa 
sea-eggs R 491.2 (mese’q); wa wodze®ma---pity, 
to plead CX 199.19 (wo dzem); k’a k &le&ma--- 
to frighten (k*ele“m). 

The numeral nine, &na“&neSma, lit. to 
try to get one, takes a second reduplication 
with -a and forms Ena “€natnef&maa” to try to get 
nine. 

tsa tsenwa to try to become fat 
(tsenx'- ), not to try to obtain fat, tse ‘nxwe®); 
aa l€ya to try to become meaty (A1s-, not to 
— to obtain meat 4“ldze). 

Stems beginning ming with a vowel retain the 
accent on the stem syllable whenever it has the 
accent in unreduplicated form. 

Ja “EweSya to try to get foam (&x"-); 
ja‘yéa to pay shaman (ay-); &&"leya to go to 
get sea-slugs (als-) R 475.1; aa axe to try 
to make watertight (amx-) R 96. 47; 235.33; 
&&“mt!a to try to get sea-eggs (amt-); 

a sxa’ to be about to sneeze; “Ba “xste&wa to 
try to open door; 4a “letya to try to search; 

&o “Syaa” to try to do slowly R 117.20; 

ao k!we€na to appropriate for one's self (own 

or others property), stem o-k*!en; o’k!wend to 
keep for one's self); Ao maa _ to be about to 
carry on back; ae ’k*!a to try to do well 

R 58.34; 59.69. 

Stems that have no accent on the first 
syllable have long accented a, but usage is not 
certain. 

aa to be about to pay @ shaman 
R 731.63 also &’8’ya (ay-); 4 a€la to try to 
make firm, secure; 4° ‘wea also aaxta to be 
about to take; a“ayu’ts!a to try to understand; 
a’amak*!a to try to defecate. 

Irregular are: 

afwelx’efya to try to show plainly 
(awel-x"es); afwa ZeteSma to joke someone 

a Zeta). 

Stems beginning with 7 have 1 in the 
stem syllable. 

Xa“ lak!wetia to try to pull tight, 
strongly (aekiweta to pull tight) R 71.34; 
654.20; ha yazemk’!a to try to get there in 
time R 307.57; 467.79; 1118.19 (he Z%emk‘a). 

When applied to compounds which have a 
unit meaning the whole complex is treated as a 
unit. 


dza dzelxwelts!a to try to run on 
ground (dzelx’-els); dza’dzek*ustetwa to try 


to hoist sail (dzek’-usta); ula. fapustetwa 
ero 


to try to climb up (c!cp-ust&); 
to try to obtain a name (Keq= m-or); 
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ove Suejs00,te to try to obtain something large 
Swalas-ou Ewa Ewiflo. !a to try to obtain 
everything (eviei-or) G Ie 20.31: - k te kt. 
esfo.fa to try to get crest R 978.74; 1003,13; 
la ‘la.!a to try to obtain (la-o) C II 252.13; 
R 154.6; 163.17; wa caxwa yaa’ to try to get 
rank (ax = $y) aa meEma to try to play 
(amz-en) R& mzqien®wa to try to play with 
isee 3 gteno eno Pp. 362) (amz-q!eno eno) R 647.75; - 
alaqia to Ye to pass first (g*al-aqa) 
Cc 4 10. 14} iqaqia to try to pass others 
in rank as chief ark iq-aqa) R 841.26; 
k!wa” kiwasge &ma to be to sit on a round thing 
C II 158.27; cac’ax'stolts!a to be about to 
stand at door (.ax4-sto-18) R 990.33; 
aa xste°wa to try to open (ax-sto) CX 39.23; 
ba bak*e€wa to be about to meet (bek-o) 
R 707.42; na‘nagetwa to try to meet (neq-o); 
k*’a’k*emgefwa to try to meet close together 
k*emqg-o); k*a’k*iztse&ma to try to catch a 
round thing with pole or net (k*et-sem) III 
102.26; cla‘clateema to flirt (have face of 
prostitute) (cet-gem); na‘noYeema to bother 
(no“Yem); na‘nagemk*!a to try to be just in 
time (neq-emk’a) R 1176.37. 

Compounds ending in @ retain the a. 

da ‘dox®wasrelaa to try to discover 
(do “x€wacela); wa we.elaa to try to hear 
(wecela na ‘nagelaa to try to straighten 
(na_gela) V 345.21; ,a,aléa to try to get a 
sweetheart. 

Conversely when the tentative meaning 
is a unit other suffixes are added at the end 
of the complex: 

a“gemfyaéatsie basket for gathering 
fern fronds (gems- a-ats!e) R 536.32; 
na“nets!aenox" one who fishes for red cod 
(nes-!a-fenox") V 332.2; ga gak*!aats!e woo- 
ing canoe (gek*-a-ats!e) R 955.77; ga gak’ !denet 
the wooing C III 280.3. 

With -ayu only one a is retained (see 
-ayuy)s 

aa mtiayu means of getting sea-eggs 
R 494,1; ek*!ayu means of getting whales 
C III 252.1; na nets!a hook for catching red 
cod V 332.18; qita qgta&layu tried to be carried 
in arms; tie’t!iaq!wa harpoon shaft R 302.7. 

Probably the suffix a is dropped, for 
when followed by -x°&id the terminal a is also 
dropped: r 

r la’lot!ex°eid to begin to try to obtain 
C II 224.11; x°a x*eqi!ex’fid to begin to try 
to start a fire C Il 248.33; ga gaqtex"&id to 
begin to woo R 901.19; 1080.2; waweldzeéwax*sid 
to try to succeed-C II 22.77; dzadzots!ex*sid 
to begin to look for cockles C III 38.15. 

For position, compare: 

wa “wi€xeli€la to try to lift from floor 
(wi®x-g*el- ix) C Ill 266.9; mamextalaliz to 
get ready to sleep in house C III 72.11. 

The suffix expresses primarily that a ° 
certain object to be attained is still incon- 
plete and uncertain of completion. This is in- 
dicated by reduplication with a which implies 
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in many cases that the concept expressed by the 
stem is not fully realized, as in the diminu- 
tive, or "to go to look for." With active 
verbs -!a may generally be translated by "to be 
ready to, to be about to, to endeavor." Stems 
that may be used with a static, or an active 
and static meaning always receive an active 
meaning: 

Ewa Swalats!a to try to make large; 
ya yelki!wa to try to hurt (ye“lkwa to be hurt). 

With the suffix -la it means "to be 
ready to:" xw&°xwatyala to be ready to whip 
(xwes-); ma mafnala to be ready to strike with 
fist (mex*-); ya yafwala to be ready to dance 
(yex"-); ta“tafwala to be ready to meet 
(to attack) R 1056.67. 

With the past passive participle =k” 
it may be translated as "should be made so and 
so:" 

&e°k* !aak" what should be well made 
R 694.5; Se mxedak’ it should be made water- 
tight R 299.66; a e€ldak” what should be made 
firm R 399.42; ba beenaak’ what should be 
fitted R 299.57. 

A few verbs have an unusual meaning or 


na“nageéma to get the right thing; 
(also normally "to try to fit on face"); 
na’ nuxwe€ma to make forget (no’xwa to mix, 
no xwemx’€id to forget); Za Syenge®ma to make 
forget [R 1038.77] (Zena’ to miss, &e “ngemx’e id 
to forget). 

From nouns in -ee derived from active 
verbs the form in -e&ya means "to give some- 
one work of a particular kind to do:" 

k* !a’ k*Apef ya’ ---to cut with scissors; 
ya yapefya ---to weave; k*!ak* lates ya’---to 


write; ga gelsetya’---to paint; ewa’é welk*e cya’ 


---to bend a box. 


form: 


=(a)atno a@ long stretched out object 
and attached to something. 
=aatnewee line (-aatno-es); 
=aafnut to put at end of line or long object; 
(see =a€no) 


te °l€dz&atnewe anchor line V 487.33, 
qie° ldzatnatye R 512.41, qteledzédéenut to tie 
on anchor; - seg’éa &newe& harpoon line V 
493.19; - ba’ kwelaa®newe® fish line V 481.38 
Kos; - ma “g aaenewes line next to hook 
V 486.40; qtedzaa ‘eno’ stems of currant; 
- seg’ea Enut to: put spear point on spear; - 
4ma aftnut to tie at end. 

.!a’gaa’Snewee fish line V 485.10 (see 

tla“ gayu hook); ) tse naafnu stick on which 
fat is heated; - mo gwaa&newe rope C II 38.8; 
- mo’ gwatnut to tie up canoe; - tse’ itss”lwaaeno 
stems of crab-apple; - 


to untie canoe line C 238.14. 


we’ latnud, qve laaénud 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 


-8aqa to go in a certain direction 
Reduplication 5 


ha’ yaxéaqa to go the right way (hex-); 
&&o0 dzaaqa---the wrong way (Sdz-); ba ba®naaga 
---down R 465.33 (be&n-); &e k !8aqa to go up 
(€k*!-); ga“ gafyaaqela to go, extend crosswise 
R 907.51 (g&y-); gw& “ gwasdaqa to come this 
way (gwas-); qw&’qwesaaga to go that way 
(qwés-); gw&°gwaaga to go north, down river 
R 643.36; 1107.55 (gwa); Sna’enal&age to go 
south, upstream X 228.14; 3974.5 (€nala); 
Lla‘. !asaaga to go seaward C 26:152.27 ( !as-) 
aa .aaga to go inland (a&-); na naqda’qela to 
go straight along (neq-). 


Weakening t: ha “yazk*!od&dga to turn 
to the right (anticlockwise§8); gh ge&mxk* !odasga 


to turn left (clockwise); ae’ daaga to return 
(et- again) 


-&€@ “sela to da to each in order 
(see -anafésa, -anaga, -esela) 


14 €ésela to go along people in a row 
(la); tisawatesela to give to---(ts!ew-); 
& qwate sela to give to---(yaq"-); 
ya ganta&ésela to talk to each one of people 
sitting in a row in order; 


-ayadzefwat used to be, used to do 


te qlenoxwayadzefwaY he used to be a 
canoe builder R 616.53; g@ oO x"demsayadzeewarx it 


used to be a village site; - qtolostélayadzeewax 


it used to be a spring; ®ma “xwe lag*t lisayadze®wai 
&ma “xwelag‘elis long since dead; layadze® wawen 


I used to go; .eqayadze€waden wax’ I used to 
try to build canoes; Yt ndeqwayadze& wax used to 
be mucus of nose M 373.12 


ag*’oxY to have beer 


veil 28 (y)e go one who has had twin 
children before R 667.11; .eg&éag*o% one who 
had made a canoe; ya gwaa g'of had given away 
before C 26:43.205; leSlas g’oX it was after he 
died; ye Zgwaag*oX%en I was hurt once before; 

ma & olem he had been born 
R 989.25; Jen md plenxwats néfnakwéa g*oz& four 
days after I came home. 

me xéag*’o%en I am through sleeping; 
kwe’ mdaag‘ogen I am through smoking. 


=a 


The concept is based on the turning of the right 
shoulder, the stationary left. Therefore our "turning 
to the left." 
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-ayak" in surface water; see (-amak"); 
sometimes with a reduplication 


qia“q!exayak* driftwood on water (a 
mythical place) C 26:215.133; 219.292; 


ts!a‘ts!elk’ayak” feathers on water (a mythical 
place) C 26:219.295; ae’g*isayak® sand on water 
(a mythical place) C SE utI5-58, pa” ayak* to 
float on water C 26:82,105; - k*!a k* !emgwayak’ 
hemlock needles on water (k* !emx"¥-_), 

Without reduplication: ts!o Yhax’sew- 
ayak’ (also ts!o%hax’siwe®) charcoal on water (a 
mythical place) C 26: 219, 294; - ho ‘x"hokwayak’ 
ho“x¥hok" on sea; - tayaqwayak" a small kind 
of octopus. 

For all these excepting ta “yaqwayak’ 
one informant (D.C.) prefers the suffix -amak’. 


oyu 
=€yu 
Following vowels, m, n, 1, y, w, it is -Syu 
although it is somewhat irregular in its 
behavior 


instrument, passive (see -so&, -em) 


1. After stops and spirants 

gena “yu lasso III 36.31 (gex'-); 
bexa yu knife CX 231.6: so bayu ax R 145.5; 
a’°wayu fish trap R 159.17 (paxt- 3; se“wayu 
paddle R 128.65, 70 (sex"-); qi!a’layu instru- 
ment for plaiting and splicing lax-); 
men measure R 137.27 (mens-); haema’ 


fork III 26:39; x"e6éma“yu snare; yenkia yu 


sling. 

Exception: 
coming C II 262.33; 
(yux?-). 

qie“néyu thread, but giena“yu needle 
(qiten-). 
2. After m, n, 1, y, W, and vowels 

tie°m®yu material for sewing wood; 
xel strainer; (according to informant DC 
xelayu could be used but is not as good); 
tse Syu instrument for drawing water; Sno&yu 
medicine for rubbing (€new- to aim). 

Exceptions: !ena’ 
wena “yu drill (wen-); qiwela yu means of life 


ee 


qiwela-); hale yu means of death. 
With other suffixes: gasSidayu to be 
made to start i.e., to be taken along (qas- 


(x*)S id=); tie’msyalatyu beating of time C II 
184.15 (tjema-(k"} falas) ; !weqa Yatyu bril- 
liant light (q!weq-ala=); yo ag tying 
(yep- o-ara= ); nanets!aayu hook for pulling 
up red cod V 332.18 (nes-!a= ); damt!ayu means 
of getting sea-eggs R 494.1 (amt-!a= ) 

With words having transitive form in 
od: axema “xo&yu to be taken down, pl. R 296.79 
(ax-em-axa= y; Slap!eqo&yu to be dug up among 
R 322.2; la wofyo to be taken off (la-o= ) 
R 57.12, 671.2; qweso Syo peeled off (qve s-o= ); 


ts!ega “xoSyu to be thrown down X 87.28 
(tsteq-axa= ); k*a’ tia “Le’otyu to be put up 
R 137.23 k’at-(g’a)acela= ” 


“axe what is used for 
yu xwayv snare C 26:55.10 


needle (see above); 
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With suffixes with terminal m, n, l: 


la “lox myo ball (means of rolling); degem®yu 
towel (dey-gem= ); pe “n®yelyu means of blister- 
ing CX =. (pens=elyu). 

=x.ffyu name of 


!twelé exl&Syu old man's name 
(aiweleyak =XLa= ¥ g engex.atyu child's name; 
g igex.a®yu chief's name, 

In women's names as =ayugwa or 4ogwa: 


wilx"stasilayugwa; kw € ‘nxwelayugwa thunder 
woman ; t falicilayugwa whale spouting in house 
woman, 

In contrast to -so& the passive of di- 
rect and indirect object -ayu is the passive 
of the instrumental. 

With many verbs there is great freedom 
in the alternate use of object or instrumental, 
In a term like "to pour water" water may be 
considered as object of action or as instru- 
ment with which the pouring is performed. 


1a tse’x"itsetwa gieneme Swa’pa qa&s lis 
gwexSalexselayu la xa xwa xwagweme now is 
drawn much water to be faced for) pouring 
(into the canoe) into the small canoe 


R 433.19. 


gas k*!epie dayuwe la “xa x°i'xsema la tie sema 
and it is taken-in tongs and put on red-hot 
stones (i.e., what is taken is considered 


instrument of the action) R 516.5. 


--XS la’e Swi’&la dxa’maxoya gats Axdzo “dayuve® 
la “xa Swa dekwe...when it 1s all (used nny 
taking down and (used for) putting on a 
(flat) dressed skin R 296.80. 


Ese s he ©mal- 


& ‘Ge m&la ‘wis k*!e ‘lg*ap!entso&, 
& Semele wis k te 1g apientso®, ytse s 


axo, ha mspiex.e. a4 Semel qiwa xbida®wa la 
k* te lg‘apiendayu la xa g ena nem it is said 
it was just plaited in the neck, with, be- 
hold! that what was to be a cannibal pole. 
It is said, it was a little (piece of) hem- 
lock now (used for) plaiting in the neck of 


the child C II 17. 


la Sxte“tse8weda .€mg*ayuwe ga®s t!e" 1lzewid- 


. 


ayuwe& laq now is taken the wedge and it is 
used for beating on it R 296.82. 


Compare the use of instrumentals with 


verbs with two objects. 


-latyawes, -!atyaéla left over 


see -g'isawe®, -aweS, -dla) 


k*!8"tstatya “wet left over (k*!8&s); 
6°ts!atyawes what is left over to be done or 
used CX 260.24 (ees-); x"i’qtatya‘wes, 
x*i’xxeq!atyawetglow left after burning 
R 244.63; 258.61 (x*iq-); g°isya“cyawes pl. 
g’i'g"e&ya® yawe® [cérrected] R 569.73 what is 
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left to be done (g’ey-); Snemo“k!waSyawes one 
person left C II 22.25; 4a Swat yawes left 
standing. 

Snemo ‘k!wafyala to leave one behind 
C II 24.20; 48 Swatyala to leave standing. 


-Sawe®, -sdla, left behind 
(see -fatyawee, -} -latyala, -g* isawes) 


Al : tsa’k*°awe& left after chopping 
(tsek"); dzak awe®-~-rubbing (dzek” se 

B 1 cvc R cicvc: g*i g’exawet fillings 
(g*ix-); ts!o tstawe® cuttings (ts!ds-); 
se yack’ awee left after butchering. 

C 1 cvme ss°myak*awee left after try- 
ing out oil Tsemk*- ); ha mx s€awet food left 
over. 

With local suffixes -s, -is, -ix, -xs, 
-a, &megwi ‘Ze4la to leave round thing in house, 
emegwi a@eawee round thing left in house 


(emek®=12-); SmegwexsSA“la to leave round thing 
in canoe (mek™=xs-); hani a®dla to leave box 
in house C III 90.18 (han= han=iZ-) ; g°a6"stala to 
leave behind on beach (ee y= =is-); g°i€s€a la, 
*48s6AG “wee to leave, re on ground (gre E y-!s-); 
k!wa@ s€&laxa g*’en&’nem he left the child sit- 
ting on the beach C 26: 157.43; k!waxs€awee 
left sitting in canoe; clels&ala to forget that 
something is left on ground (.!e1-); 
ile 16 “Yeawe& forgotten in house; mé “xs¢ala to 
leave asleep on ground (méx- ; Smekiwa eyala 
to leave round thing on rock; &mek!wa Syawe®& 
round thing left on rock, 


Exception 


ne“nx’ala he walksalone; yexen ne“ nx*- 
ala the one who walks with one. 


-a*wid across 


This suffix contains the element -iZ, 
on the floor of the house, although it is used 
as an equivalent for across, without relation 
to place. In Bella Bella we find -atwis, 
across on thé ground, -atwiflala across on 
rock. 

6m& “wid canoe carrying load across 
Iii 131.25 €mew-); la“€wizetla III 244.32; 
la“Ewix III 95. 95.15 to go across; te widela to 
wade across (ta-); ge lqatwizela to swim 
&cross ; - ne’msa&witela canoe goes across; 
do“kwatwiela pl. do kwematwizela to stretch 
across C II 34.24; Swizela, pl. a “maSwize la 
to go right across C Il 34.24 (hey- 
tao’ datwe* lem coolly across C ot; i 151. 157; 

a@ Swilas place of crossing this way 
gwey-atwit-as); gwa sa®widela to cross this 


way. 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 


=abedze® calf (of leg) 


a®wa bedze® calf of leg III 360.40; 


a’ dabedze®, pl. a® da” bedze® sinew at heel; 
tie na” bedze® 


to have pains in calf (t!ex’-). 


=abo, =ap(ela) underneath, bottom 


seba° bod to throw long thing under; to 
repeat word III 469.30; begwa”bolis man under- 
neath, men of later generations; be&néa’ bé&e ye 
underneath R 204.13; be Sndéa“boda* la to lead 
along underneath C II 14. 11; xX €&mdéa boda‘ la 
to form loop underneath R 141, 38; baela bod 
to make bottom firm; ts!e&ma’bod to point 0 point under 
R 405. 12; 68xH “bod to put under R 662.79; 
€6€4xA bod---under several places; 184° 18&“bod to 
go underneath C II 50.14; k"88 “bod to put dish 
under something R 452. 42; do a6 “gwaboa, pl. 


dd’ degwabod to look under; .a“yabod to push 
bar under R 774.36 (tas-); sé’wabod to paddle 


underneath; t!elt!eldza’pa to slice repeatedly 
under one side R 250.95 (tiels-); le’mwap!ed to 
get dry underneath C 26:93. 


!wela’abo‘dayu, pl. Give give AGbodare 
put under alive C elke. 293; .!8 “sshA’ bacye 
heat underneath R 262.51; leque laabacye a fire 
made under R 234.51; wa&’pela to flow under 
C 26: 78.99; .& xapela, .& xabaéslis to make a 
feast of the long underneath root of 
cinquefoil R 544.5; d6°deq!wa™ to look on 
bottom of stones R 506.3; SEeuEboex’ ke under- 
side (chin) of canoe V 353.21; 359. 

(© omabo=sx°&-e&); Sne ‘mpieng’ap one 7 at 
bottom R 57.20. 

Meaning: The forms with =abo _— to 
the thing that is below while =apela | refers to 
the thing that has something below. However 
it is not always evident from the text and in 
many cases depends on the point of view of the 
speaker: 14a wabeweS the person that stands 
underneath; 44 wabod to stand below R 272.77; 
,4 ‘wapela the thing that has a person standing 
below it (,ax -); kiwda “bewe® sitting under- 
neath, lower bladder of halibut line V 478.9; 
k!waa xiyee pele to have something sitting underneath; 
tio gwap narrow bottom of canoe (basket) 

R 140. a; tsé“nabod to light a fire under; 

R 287.40; 1044.6; tse“nap to burn off bottom 
(of canoe) C II 298. 11; III 348.27; ts!é“nabek” 
burnt off; be&naa “bodaSlae tiex*ela’s ‘la ’xa wa 
it is said the trail led along under the he water 
C Ir 14.11. 

Used idiomatically: seba“bod to repeat 
word III 469.30; &né“g*abod to say after some 
one else; to say in between (yes, yes); 
né dzapela (to make pulled under) to kill some- 
one after death of relative R 1380.67; 1363.1; 
né “dzabatye those for whom revenge is taken; 
né‘dzabsm R 1366.75 means of revenge (né“dzem 


R 1302.21); ql&yaSbewe Sg°eli°% to talk mean- 
while fennel 130.515 T; to interrupt; 
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td “SyeSwa “‘pelaf&yo to be taken along under 
ground (song word) R 916.31. 


-ap! each other, one another 
Stem Expansion 2 


Al. c¥c’” E c&c’: w& tap! to question 
one another R 1138.74; C II 90.7 (we.-); 
n& ‘pap! to throw---with stones X 6.23 (nep-); 
p!& sap! to potlatch---R 784.7; ma’x’ap! to 
strike---(mex’-). 


A 2. c¥m E cam: ts!a map! to point at--- 
(tstem-); b&“lap!---foolish (bel-); g°&‘nap! 
ask--~for more (g*en-). 


Exception: Sw&’Snap! to hide from--- 
(Swe&n). 

A 3. cty E céy: da’yap! wipe---(dey-); 

s!@’wap! to Giie--“Csiewe) C II 156.20; 
ba&’wap! to leave---(bew-). 

A 4. c¥b E cab: gwi’dap! untie--- 
(gwed-). 

A 5. gtc® E gac&: xa’k"!ap! (a game, 
arrows shot into trees; whoever gets one of the 
arrows that fall down keeps it) (xek*!-); 
x°a’6map! to snare---(x"eSm-),. 

Bl. g¥c¢ stable: ya’qwap! to potlatch 
---C III 110.21 (yagq'-); 6né’k*ap! to say to 
---; k!iwé’Zap to feast---(kiwez-); .!d’Zap! to 
scold (t!oz-). 

B 5. gvc& stable: gwa’Snap to test--- 


(gwa®n-). 
C 2. ctmc’” stable: h&’nilap! to shoot 


--- (h&m -); Hoe to grasp---(gelq); 
ute “ngap!.to poke Ltenga’). 
E cy E caSy: da Syapiala to take from 
3 


each other (da); 14 yap! to go from one to 
another (name, privilege) R 1354.29 (la). 


Polysyllabic Stems 

aSwe “lgap! several covet the same thing 
R 1050.35 (aSwelg-); Xe’nemap! to take from 
each other C III 254.26, III 121.13; .!a’syap! 
to exchange M 679.1 (i !a®yo-); 


After other suffixes: 

qia‘lap! to know each other CX 57.11; 
la’xwelapiot friends to each other III 267.37; 
1a8sap! to go from one to other mutually C 26: 
52.120 (1a-o8s-ap!.); naxsSayapia half and half 
R 223.8, 237.32; gwemyasap! to give first pot- 
latch to one another R 625.0; Smewe “g’aSya‘p! 
to be piled on one another R 252.30 
(Smewneg’e-); do’qwaza’p! to watch each other 
R 436.3; da“g*aa’p! to take hold of each other; 
Swa’SwiSlo.tap! to try to get all from each 
other; saSkwe’lap! to give seal feasts in ri- 
valry R 460.15; xek*!a’xap! to stay away from 
each other C III 290.6 

With a reduplication "to rival each 


s 


other:" a “ap! to beat each other in speed 
C II 146.7 ar ze dzelgwap} to race run- 
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ning; ga’gelqap! to race swimming (gelq-); 
g’a’g*igap! to vie in rank (g?) C II 90.19 
(g*iq-); Za’lokwap! to try strength against 
each other C 26: 175.11 (Zok"-); k!wa’k!welasap; 
to vie giving feasts III 397.16 (k!weZ=as-), 
also k!we’Yap! to feast one another. 

Irregular reduplication: t!e’t!esap! to 


hate each other (i!es-); gweSgweena’p! to ask 
one another to pay debts C Ill 346.14; 
te’tek!wa’lap! to joke one another C III 144,3 


(also te’kKiwalap!). 


=ap! nape of neck, behind 


&Swa’p!e® nape of neck; ba’wap! to 
leave behind for a while R 422.20 (bew-); 
,a’aplelis to stand behind on beach III 247.37; 
Sne'gapie§ to say after the speech of someone 
R 914.2; qa’ yaptend to walk behind someone; 
g’ayaa’piend to come from behind C II 310.22; 
a’tBa’p!ie® behind (the neck of) a mountain 
R 5-6, C II 386.23; &’mxap!es back stop of a 
brap R 161.49; gis yha “pies crosspiece in neck 
III 38.25; la’aptend to go behind. 


-aSm suffix for names of plants; 
Reduplication 5 


ya’ yelqa&m Symphoricarpus racemosus 

(yelg- eyes are sore); k*!a’k*!e.aSm Scirpus 
(k*Teu- to gather Scirpus); gwa gweltasm fire- 
weed (Chamerium angustifolium; gwelt- fire); 
a’qemzwaSm Enyophorum (g&mx¥- bird's down); 
ga’gex a&m Galium Aporine L. (gex*- to stick 
like burrs); dadegaSm white moss (dega to wipe 
anus); k*!a’k"laqwaSm (Chamaenerium; k’!eq"- 
small sticks stand up; used for small throwing 
sticks in game); dza’dzeqwasm Opulaster capita- 
tus (dza’gwem forked end of spear); ha dzapa®m) 
Achillea asplenifolia; pa’pesasSma a medicinal 
plant (pe‘ts!ala to whistle); k’ !a’k* !osa®m 
Struthiopteris spicans (k*!os- to fold); 
k!wa’k!wataSm Populus balsamifera L.; 
tfa‘tfopaSm a plant (t!op-); ma’m&Sm leaves. 


~asmenga to make the motion of an active 
without performing it, to make motion 
from a distance. Reduplication 5 


sa’ *aSmenga to make motion of spear- 
ing (sek’-); ea inennen-—-stecking (mex*-); 
ts!ats!ema“Smenga---pointing (ts!em-); 
x'&°x'aSmaSmenga---lassoing (x*e8m-); 


kwh kwexa®menga---striking with stick R 1216.80 
(kwex-); da do waSmenga to. look from a distance 
pl. deda ‘doqwaémenga (doq'-); d&’daSmenga to 
make motion of taking: (da); qiwa qiwemta®menga 
=--poking (qiwemt-); ya’yaqientaémenga pl. 


yey8 “yaq!enta®menga---talking (yag!ent-). 
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-amenqwela some are---, 
some are doing something 
Stem Expansion 2 


Al, 2, 3, 4, 5 ct¥c E caéc ya “xwamenqwe- 
la pl. y&é’xwamenqwela some are dancing (yex"-); 
ts!a’kwamenqwela---short (ts!ek")} t!a’p- 
amenqwela---broken (t!ep-); x°& “samenqwela--- 
disappeared; ts!&’x*amenqwela some parts of body 
are painful (ts!ex’-); °wA namenqwe*la---hiding 
(swen-); qiw&.lamenqwela---alive (q!wel-); 
tsa yamenqwe la---drawing water (tsey-); 
ba’ wamenqwela, b&’menqwela---leaving; xa ’w- 
ame nqwe la---split (xew-); x4 “k* !amenqwela--- 
have disappeared for good (xek’!-); gwa ‘“d- 
amenqwe la---untied (gwed-). 

Bl, 2, 5 c¥c stable; .!0pamenqwela 
---cooked (L!3p-); xa’ samenqwela---rotten 
(xas-); g°& xamenqwela---are coming R 752.34 
(g°ax); @°k amenqwela---good (ék*); 
6ya’k*amenqwe la---bad (Syak’-); da “SZamenqwela 
~--laughing (da®z-); wa’®lamenqwe la---stopping 
(waS1-). % 

C 1 g¥cc E g&écc; sa’x"tstamenqwela--- 
agree (sex'ts!-). 

C 2 c¥me stable; k*!elx’a’menqwela--- 
unripe, raw R 269.2 (k*!elx’-); h&’msa* me nqwela 
---picking berries; g*e“ltamenqwela---long. 

E la’mengwela some are going (la-). 


=aSma old and useless 


cedasma old hat; q!edzasma old shirt; 


le xa&ma old basket; k*!obaSma old cedar-bark 
blanket; &mo’ gwaSma old white blanket; 
plelxasma old blanket (p!elx-). 


-amas to cause; 
(see -g*ila; and -o€so) 


In stems of the type c¥c the accent 
falls on the first vowel of the suffix: 
tepa’mas to cause to be broken; Zela’mas to 
kill (to cause to die) C II 32.12; III 39.1; 
6mela’mas to cause to be white. In all other 
stems the accent is on the stem: po’samas to 
make something swell; Sye ‘mzamas to make some- 
thing burst. 

After stems or suffixes ending ino, 
fy, Ew, the initial a of -amas combines with 
these forms. Apparently the initial a of the 
suffix is lost. bek’o’mas to lend a canoe 
C II 86.10 (bek*o-amas); da ‘degomas to cause 
fight, to take hold of each other C 26:136.93 
(da- -go-amas); tsamas to cause to draw water 

tsey-amas); la’wamas to cause to be off 
(la-wa-amas); —~S 

After stems and suffixes ending in @ 
only one a is present: tia’mas to fell tree, 
i.e., cause tree to lie (t!a-amas); 

SwiSlaxa ‘mas to cause all to be down R 226.24 
SwiSl-axa-amas); Aqa“Zamas to cause to be open 
R 90.81 (aq-aza-amas), 
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-amas is used with both active and 
static verb stems, not with nouns (see -g*ila). 
It is usually followed by an object: a ‘Yamas 
to cause to finish R 94.11; 209.1; ya k*’amas 
to cause to be bad R 1218.24; - Xela mas to 
cause to die, i.e., to kill C II 352.12; pl. 

R 1225.68; tsa&’mas to cause to draw water. 

In some cases the genitive is used in- 
stead of the object: do’qwamatses...lax...he 
showed his...to...R 1235.80; le naga matsa 
tse “nxwae léxes télangme he gave fat to his 
guests X 159.34, 

It occurs frequently with verbal deriva- 
tives: -amas is not added to words which end 
in nominal suffixes (see -g*ila) ne.a’Zamas to 
cause to lie on back i.e., to turn over R 272.64; 
279.83; 568.99 (ne.-aza-amas); ha’®lag’ust& ‘mas 
to cause to be quickly up R 81.11 (ha’Sla-g usté&- 
-amas); Swiflaxa’mas to cause all to be down 
R 226.24 (Swiel-axa-amas); q!wa’x®idamas to 
cause to grow III 18.11; 77.8 qiwax-x" Sid-amas) ; 
begwa “nemx’Sida’mas to cause to become a man, 
to transform into---C II 158.8 (begwanem-xSid- 
-amas). 


-amak’ on surface of water 
(see -ayak’, which is used more rarely) 
Reduplication 5 


& ‘yaxwa*mak* to rise out of sea danc- 
ing ( oJ, tia tiak’amak” dirt on surface of 
water (t!ek’-); Sya “Syak“amak* rubbish--- 
(syak’-); ti&’t!ekwamak’ curdled blood--- 

M 706.2 (tlek¥-); g& ‘qasamak® to walk R 1137.43; 
C 26:222.104.52 (qas-); ga gesamak" jelly fish 
(ges- mushy); 48a “xwamak’ foam--- (ax?-); 
L!&’.toxwamak’ in---(c!ox4-); nA ‘namak’ snow--- 
C II 22.16 (nasye); &a lkwamak” blood---M 


706.2 (&lk"); ts& ‘tselxamak’ hail---. 
ees 5. re nee ee 


wa ‘samak’ or qwa& sama berry bushes 
bloom III 299.6 (qwas- berry bushes bud). 


=amala along bank of river 
Stem Expansion 2 


n&’gamala to go straight---R 117.10 
(neq-) compare na‘gamala to go straight in 
middle of river; n& gemala snow on face of 
mountain; nA ‘qemala to pay attention); 
ta “Xts!amala to warm oneself---(teZzts!-); 
kwa ‘sx amala to splash---(kwtsx’-); ts!& ‘mamala 
to point---; tsa “yamala to draw water---; 
Sw& “damala cold---. 

&’dzamala or q&“yamala to walk--- 

R 942.75; 1161.46; CX 221.15 (qas-); Syd ‘g'amala 
to be bad---; 6’g°’amala to be gdod---; 


ha ‘msamala to pick berries---; t&’mala to wade. 


-aSmala to quarrel about 


k* $e’ lkwaSmala to quarrel about digging 
stick (also a place name); so ‘paSmala to quarrel 
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about axe; g’e “ldasaémala---box; - ha&ma®ya®ma- 
*la---food; da la®mala---money (da“la-). 


=ad to have, having (see--nuk") 


=ad is generally used as a stem suffix 
while -nuk” is a word suffix. In a number of 
cases =ad attached to the stem, or -nuk" at- 
tached to a nominal form of the same stem are 
used as synonyms. te’wad R 961.26 also 
Xe “ewenuk" C III 294.16 to have a mat (Zex"-); 
gia gwad R 1094.15 also q!ak*onuk" III 102.22 
to have a slave (q!ak"-); 

=ad does not seem to be used after 1, 
m, n,; -nuk" being used instead (even in the 
case of stems i.e., g°i°lnuk" belonging to an- 
cient times, ancestors R 1247.61). 

1. With verbal stems: k*!ela’d place 
for shaking off huckleberries R 209.2; 210.10 
(k*teZ-); qte qiad or gteqtead having many 
(qicy-); yagwad to have a gift R 750.9 (yaq"-); 
qie mdad having a song R 766.1 (q!emt-). 

2. With nominal stems: geg ad having a 
wife (gek") C II 186.22; 194.22; nagad song 
leader (=having a mind n&q-) R 698.19; 893.41; 
semyad having a mouth (sems-) CX 174.10; 
awa Swad having large ones R 213.4 ( awo-); 
na ‘walagwad having supernatural power R 856.52 

na’ walak™.), 

In place names: dza° wad having olachen 
=Knights Inlet R 92.36 (dzax"-); tselwad having 
crabapples (tselx"). 

With terms of relationship: 4° yad. hav- 
ing a father R 464.13 (awas-); aba’ having 
a mother R 852.68; 1204.11 (abas-); negwe’ mbad 
or negwa yad having parents-in-law (negwas-); 
xwe ngwad having a child (xwenk¥.); but 
sa semnuk having children (sasem pl. children 
of a couple). 

With words with derivational suffixes: 
tsa’ x*modad having sea-egg shells R 614.23 

tsak’-mut= ); me’ mx*tsa‘ladza'd to have shame 
(max*ts!-alas= ); medze dzad having whistles 
R 1011.75; 1209.29 (mes=is- ); ga’yadzad hav- 
ing a walking place, words of a song CX 9:.34; 
X 6.12 (qaseas= ); dex*emlad CX 252.27; 256.13; 
also dex’e mYnuk" CX 253.12, 15 to have owl mask 
(dex*-(g)emx¥); qiwelad life owner (saver) 

CX 198.2; Sih ih (qiwela=ad). 

We have a single example in which -nuk" 
and -ad are used together in the same word 
&xno’gwad, pl. exno’gwad owner R 220.21; 223.18; 
1218.30 (a&x-nuk"=ad). 

The idiomatic uses of =ad and -nuk are 
illustrated by the following: ga&s goladaosas 
gwe"x‘sdemnukwa he €m&omasa that you may be 4 
lunch owner of some kind (having a kind) of 
food. 

ts!a° yawad ready to make up mind 
(tsia’ sa®a); co © gwat). 


ee 
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=ato, ear; - (appears to refer to external ear 
but is not rigidly adhered to; 
(see -ta); 


tstegwa’to short-eared (ts!ek"-); 
&wedaa to to have cold ear (€wed-); ts!c&maatog 
to melt away something in ear (tsteem- : 
mena ‘tod to strike ear (mex*-); yena to to hear 
quickly (yex’-); ts!e6ma tod to point at ear 
(tstem-); de€ya’tod, pl. desdeya “tod to wipe 
ear (dey-); a&wa tawe® top of ear, ear (aw-); - 
ne’xatod to pull ear (nex-); &na’watod to cover 
ear (nax'-); he“latala to hear distinctly 
(hex-); - k*e lgatod to lick ear (k’e 1q-); 
ss°lbatod to twist ear (selp-); k!wem&l&a‘ to to 
scorch ear (k!wemez-). a 
!wel&a tala to hear plainly; - 
&“saatala to turn ear this way III 81.43; 
ox,aa tafye back of neck; - he 2k" !odataé&e 
right ears III 105.5 (héx pl. -k‘!ot.ato-e§&); 


. Swa’x*sodataéfe on each ear III 223.2 


(ewax s-k !ot=ato-e); geSmxo’dataéte left ear 


(gee mx- k lot-). 
dasdaa’ tod to take hold of ear (either 


one or both); giesqieg’ate®wak” hitting in ear 
(see -ta ear for reduplication with insertion 
of s). 


-atus down river 


neqa’tosela, pl. neqema tosela straight 
down river; da tosela, pl. da matosela to take 
down river; ga satos, qa°satosela to start 
walking---R 948.20; qa dzeztosela to be walking 
(qas=[g°* JeX-); qe° mxwatusela bird's down drifts 
III 154.30; 243.10, 14. 

With =g"eZ: sewetto’sela, sexweto sela 
to paddle---; tege@tos to drop---C II 338.9 
(teq=[g"]ez-); ge g*extos to come down--- 
crossways CX-255.23 (gey®-); qiweng’eZtosela, 
(qiwena’tosela) often down river. 

Also with the meaning "down from above"; 
we “geltosa to push a- long thing---(weq"-) Cx 
255.21; - gebeZto sa to overturn CX 255.34 
(qep-); 


Note: - The suffix -aYa (-wala) on the 
water, is also used to express “down river" and 
"out of inlet." 

da°wala to take off or down river; 
dzelx’ala to run---mean the same as da ‘tosela 


and dze lywatosela, 


-anem nominal suffix; irregular 


ena nem child (g*enl-); begwa’nem 
man (bek"-); g 4 weq!ancm clams te"atcen} 
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=anem, obtained by ; - (see =inet) 


seg’a’nem, (seg°i’net) obtained by 
spearing (sek’-); x°eSma nem obtained by snar- 
ing (x’esm-); &xa’nem obtained by work C II 
26.11; III 27.22; sena’nem---planning III 
278.65 (sen-); wa’nem fail to obtain 3914.6 
(wey-); ts!&’nem obtained by giving (ts!ew-)} 
Le gwanm obtained by lying C 26:38.11 (cek"), 
— se’ wanem---paddling (sex¥-); qa’ yanem--- 
walking (gas-); - &n&’nem---aiming (nox"); 
te® WA’ nem---attacking (tox"-); h&’ ny ane m--- 
shooting (hAm-); - k’e “lwanem---buying 
(k*e1lx4¥-); h&a’myanem---berrying (hams-) ; 
sa’nem, sa’x Sidanem obtained by stretching 
sa-). 
‘is be k*&’nem canoe lent C III 164.11 
(bek’o’); - 18 telanem obtained (la-o1-ela- 
=anem); denxel&’nem obtained by singing 
(denx-ela=anem); geg’a’danem obtained by hav- 
ing a wife (gek*=ad=anem) ; qia’k*o.anem ob- 
tained by obtaining a slave (q!ak"-o.=anem); 
qia’q!ak!iwanem obtained by trying to get a 
slave. 


-ana perhaps, maybe 


k*!e’sSana perhaps not; sma’ssanawis 

what perhaps C II 10.2; 30.30; &madz&a’nawis 
what indeed perhaps III 11.12; 196.24; la’na 
C 26:163.318; la’ns#e’m probably; C II 10.12; 
late “mxanawis evidently also; la’g*els&laxs- 
a’nawis may be doing on ground III 95.20; 

“i’g’ Be qala’na®ldeda Swa’ts!e maybe the dog 
had- in mind C II 20.5. 


-4natésa to do to each in order 
see -k&ésela, -anaqa) 
Stem Expansion 2 


qa’ pana®ésela to pour (upset) to each 
one in order (qe p-); ts!a&’wanaSésela to give--- 
R 438.44 (tstew-); gwa’ yanasesela to awaken--- 
(gwey-); y&’qwana®ésa to give to each in order; 
ha’® lana®ésa to do each thing quickly (has1-); 
xe’ lqanaS ese la to throw blankets to---(xelq-); 
ya’ qientanaSésela to talk to one after another; 
ts!ak* !a®aSesela, ts!ak* !aYaanafesela to tell 
news to---,. 


-anaga to act so as to extend over 
several in order 
(see -anaéSsa, -#8’sela) 
Stem Expansion 2 


mA’x°anagela to strike one after anoth- 
er (mx°-); na panagela to strike - C 26.40.65; 
wa’.anaqga to ask---C III 82.18 (we-); 


ts!a’ts!emanaga to point---(ts!em-); ts!a’w- 
anage la to give---(ts!ew-); ha “wanaga to pile 
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up one over the other, two canoes connected by a 
platform. . 
B 1. c¥c’ stable or cV“cvc’: pa’panaga 
to lay boards flat over several things (pa); 
k*a’k*atanaga to lay long things---(k*&t-); 


d&’doqwanaga to see (visit) several on one 
trip Tisai y. 


d@’qwanagela to drive in with hammer in 


order (de tr) V 356.32; dd’qwanagela to look at 
in order aoa"). 


k* !6’lak*anaga to strike several with 
one stick after another. 


=aneS(?), !ane® names of animals 


ba’gwaneS skate; meti/a’ne® horse clam. 


=ano instrument 


Passive parallel to =ayu with suffixes 
that form transitives in -end. 


wese’g’ano belt (wesek’-); se’k* !agano 
staff (sek*aq-); - h&nx*tano kettle (h&n-x‘tas); 
k* !wa’qaxsano® splitter III 141.13; t!e®lwagano 
club V 478.24; de’g*idano body wiper R G05 
(dey-g*it= ). 

axSsta’no to be put into water R 110.40; 
449,61; axSwesta’no to be taken out of water 
R 255.24; la®sta no to be put into water; 
ha’nx’sSano kettle is put on fire R 423.43; 
x'ex4.a’no put parallel on side of fire (clams) 
C 26:115.5; x*ex"s°a’no (clams) taken away from 
fire C 26:115.5. 


=asno nominal (plant names) (see =aasno) 


Attached to stems forms plant names: 
.&g’a’Sno Argentina occidentalis Ryd R 533.6; 
x'o’gwaSno lily plant (x’ok"); - ts!e’nasnu 
stem of elderberry (ts!e’x*ena); - tieq!wasno 
cinquefoil; q!wendzasno lupine plant (q!wens-). 


-anoma to come to 


haSma’noma to come to eat; Axa’noma to 

come to do; - ts!ema’noma to come to point; 

xwa’noma to come to dance; q!a’nomalag’tlis 
to come to find in world M 709.6 (q!a-); 
- se’xwanoma to come to paddle; q!&’mtanoma to 
come to sing; - de ’nxanoma to come to sing; 
- he’noma to do on purpose; - 7Ya’wisanoma to 
come on purpose to be angry. 


-(a)s, -(a)dzes side of flat thing; 
-asata, -asela to have on side 
———e? See 


This suffix appear generally in its 
nominal form -(a)dze®&, With =no side, it 
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occurs often as =nos side of round long things 
(see =no). 

Stems of the type cy and gi¥c_ take ac- 
cent on last syllable excepting those ending 
in unglottalized m, n, 1. Stems of the 
types c¥c’ and ctmc” have the accent on the 
first syllable. A very few words appear with- 
out a. It is doubtful whether this is the 
suffix -a of the normal verbal forms since it 
appears also in words that have no terminal a. 

ts!ekwasdze’ short side; be&nadze 
under side (be®nadze’nd); la&dze “nd to go to 
the other side; qtena’SdzeS side where sewed; 
Lema’Sdze& scabby side; Smela’Sdze&S white side; 
ts!o’#a’dze® black side; qie “miasdzes meat side 
of fish; ge “lta®dze& long side; a’mosadze& 
decorated side. 

Sne“ldze® up-river side, south side. 

u fa’ sa&dze&li¥ outer side in house III 
63.22; Swa’x sa&dze& both sides; qwe ‘sa&dzeSlis 
far side Ill 68.5; Spsa’dze® other side III 
59.16; &’k*!otdze® upper half; O’sgemdze® front 
of body or hill; be&nk*!o’tdze& lower half. 

Swa’x’sasela to have both sides (front 
and back); mo’mekwasela to have tied on in 
front and back; ge “lgelsaSsela to have paint 
on in front and back; a’mosasela to have one 
side decorated; a®mosasela to have both sides 
decorated; g*e“lta®sela to have a long side; 
g’a’g’eltasela to have a long handle. 

e’k’ !asa% to have flat side up; 
be€nasaza to have flat side underneath; 
odzasaza flat thing wrong side up (wrong side 
of blanket); he’ZYasaYa flat thing right side 


up. 


-as (nominal) tree (Kos, BB); Irregular 


Smo’t!as Abies grandis, Lund. 
(Smo’Sme x"de Kw.); de“nSyas red cedar BB 
(dens-); de ®was yellow cedar BB (dex"-); 
k’fo’2as oak; po"xwas willow, Menziesia ferru- 


ginea (pox - to blow) CX 222.16, 29; qiwaxSas 
hemlock tree R 152.4. 


=as place of; Stem Expansion la 

Used only with verbs. 

Al. c¥c: neg’a’s place for steaming 
(nek*-) R 75.35; 529.65; &x8a’s place R 
131.16; 185.16 (&x-); pewa’s place of floating 
(pexu-). 

A 2. >cA®m: t!a’Smas place of sewing 
with cedar withes (tiem-); gva ©nas place where 
debt is paid (gwen-). 

A 3. cVy>c&sy: ts&“Syas place of draw- 
ing water (tsey-); q!a@Syas place of many 
R 220.7; 256.23 (qiey-); ba @was place of leav- 
ing R 774.39 (be w- . 

A 4. g¥b> tba: y&’x"Sidia’s place of 
melting. 
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A 5. c¥§c>cv8ca: h&&m&a’s place where 
ore eats (hism-); h&k!wha’s place of staying 
away C II 320.3 (hak!i@-). 

Bil. eve: ga‘yas, ga“dzas place of walk. 
ing; &né’g*as---speaking (person one speaks to); 
C 26:204.165 (Snék*); ©1a’bas---digging (Slap-); 
s6“was---paddiing III 129.32 (séx"-). 

C. g¥mc: h&’n,as place of shooting 
(hinm.-); dze “lwas---running (dzelz"-); &’mlas 
playground C II R11, 144.17. — 

D. c¥c*c texts!4a’s place where one 
warms oneself (texts! -); kwesx’&a’s place of 
splashing (kwesx’-). ingen e sci 

E. ca: gia’s place of finding R 118.3; 
197.6; .&a’s place of standing (of mast) 

V 353.31. 

With suffixes ending in vowels, sonants 
or glottalized consonants the same rules pre- 
vail as found after stems of these types: 

La’xwaxy&as standing place III 42.1 
(Lax¥-aYa); SlaSst&a’s place of going into 
water III 34.3 (-Ssta-); ®wa’sgemb&as length 
at end R 58.33 (-sgem-ba-); . $a‘. !ets!&a’s 
place of trying to sun (.!és-!a-); Sne mxs&as 
Place of one flat thing R 505.12 (-xsa-); 
nex®a’€l&as place where one gets on rock 
C 26:206.267 (ne q-g*aS%-!a-). 

&°Xod&as place of tying together 
R 226.19 (yez-go-d-); &xs6’dtas place where 
one takes (-x*Sid-); Sw&’dzeq!exsd&as size of 
bottom R 531.4; 542.70 (-dze q-!xsd=as); 
n&’pap!Bas when they throw stones at one anoth- 
er R 969.79 (nep-ap!-as). 

Suffixes of other types are treated 
like the stems of corresponding type: 14’bedas 
place of going in III 8.12 (-bet-); g*a’yo.as 
place from which one obtains III 26.22; 
g°&B’las bedroom (g*sy=iz-). 

-Ela is treated like the type cic’ 
(not like c¥m): gwa’ba®las north end IIT 60.29 
(ba-1-); ga ya®nakwe®las place from which one 
comes III 8.11. 

Nouns in -e® transform -e® to -aSya: 


axba ®yaas place where something is on end 
(bet); those in -&ye form -88y&: &xdz&“Syias 
Place of being on a flat thing R 231.23. 

The suffix is, outside, with =as be- 
comes e and with =as forms -&Hs: *o’k!iwas® 
house place on ground C 26:218.259; 6 qi!as 
place of witchcraft (6q-!s=<as); n&gq!&s place 
of song leaders in woods (n&Aq-is=as) ; qte “mt tas 
place of singing; but also k!wets!edza’s place 
of sitting on ground (pl.)” © 

Meaning: While this suffix designates 
primarily place, it also has many derived mean- 


ings such as time, size, number, way of. It 


occurs in conjunction with many other suffixes. 
Place of: Swa’8l&a‘s place of stopping; 

,a%dza’s place where person stands on ground 

R 617.4; 1069.53 (,a-!s=as); ye “lgwas place 

where hurt; x*e’ndzas nose (place of sniffling) ; 


92°5"losiis house on roof (g‘ok"-g"as). 
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SwA’Snas hiding place; xwe’laSw&as spawning 
place 3925 DC; g’a’ya®las place for suicide 
(where something happened C 26:71.3 D); u!ewa’s 
place where one eats after journey 3974.12. 

Measure, size; ®w&’sgeSmas length 
CX 173.5 pl. SwA’Ssg’eSmas; Swa’Slabedas depth 
R 68.76; 80.46; 62.12; Swa’g*’idas thick and 
roundness pl. Swag’idas; Swo’gwas pl. 
Swi’Swogwas thickness (wok"); ®wa’®xhas number 
III 40.43, pl. A’ xKas; Swa’dzexse’&st&a’s 
width around R 163.7; swa’layas size X 161.25 
(ewh’ las) pl. A’whas or 4wa’w&as C III 238.31 
(Awd y; Swa’Swi®dzas length of time on ground 
X 161.11; Swa’Slay4as distance C 26:136.91, pl. 
aS lavHas. 

With hé’Smis, time of: Sw& ’swaselilas 
time of moving in house C III190.14; 
dex"seq!da’s time of jumping over CX 276.33; 
h@’Smisen ba’Swas that was the time of my leav- 
ing R 774.39; Sy&’qieg’a’Slas time of speaking 
C 26:215.122; Sné“g*as time of speaking; 
tete “‘psSaa’s time of breaking R 510.43; 
axe mdéas time of putting on face C 26:57.6. 

Way of, condition: gwa’Z&as way of be- 
ing III 26.8, 40; 3’dzaxdas uneasy feeling 
R 857.74; gwe’x’Siddas way of doing III 436.16; 
é’g’as good way C 26:115.2, 4; gw& ‘gweSydas in- 
tentions C 26:206.241; wa’Sneq&&s annoyance 
R 884.22; 1332.15; Swa’slazdas condition 
V 357.17; &&mé’las misfortune, wrong R 905.10; 
CX 178.31; gwe’x' sas kind of thing (Nak 
'30.347 =Kwag. gwe’x*sdem); gwek"!aslas way to 
speak C III 56.7; 2 a“yaslas cause of death; 
way of killing D (also place of---); yewe’las 
way of dancing in house (traditional) 

C 26:68.119 (also place). 

Miscellaneous examples: ga“ yas words of 
a song; k!wé’las feast C III 56.2; host C III 
56.6; dze®naa&s man to whom you owe loyalty, at- 
tractive place R 498.9; 1094.27; g°a’x*g*lg’as 
action (place from which you start every time) ; 
k’!8°t!84’s stone receptacle for painting; 
go’ las place for lunch C 26:193.107 (g*ewe “1k” 
travelling provisions); Sneg’asnok" to have 
someone to whom one talks C 26:204.165. 


-asde dried meat of; Stem Expansion 2 


ba’ kwasde dried human flesh R 1226.83; 
III 72.1; pa’tasde dried fins R 248.44; 375.1, 
2; ma’ tasde meat of horse clams (mt-); 
dza xwasde meat of silver salmon (dz xU.); 
- g a& xwasde meat of steelhead salmon (g*ex'-); 
gexwasde dried deer meat ex"); sa’sasde 
dried spring salmon; ha’nxwasde dried humpback 
salmon (hanx"), 

mA‘leqasde dried halibut head R 248.42; 
gee x°A’kwaSyasde roasted mussels III 157.10 
x*ck¥-); Smelgasde goat meat (Smelxto mountain 
goat); pex 1’tasde dried kelp fish R 401.16, 
19, 23 (pex’-(g’)it-asde); de ‘mp !axsde®yasde 
dried salt-taste-tail end (halibut tail 
R 248.52 (dem-p!a-!xsde8.asde) 


THE SUFFIXES 


=atsie receptacle 
(box, dish, house, canoe etc.); 
Stem Expansion la 


Stem and word suffix; probably a com- 
pound of =as and -te; follows the rules of =as, 

negwats!e salal berry canoe R 206.19; 
basket R 205.8; - haSmHa’ts!e food dish 
R 516.9; p&’tste dish of shaman CX 2.33 (pes-); 
ts!@ts!e wash basin R 544.11 (tsex¥-); 
qia’Smats!e box for mending (q!em-); tsa’syats!e 
dipper R 283.49 (tsey-); - g’a’Syatsie recepta- 
cle into which to put something oarsY 
na’gatste bucket (naq-); k"!a“dzatste or 
k“ta’yatste spoon basket 4296 (k*tas-); kw&ts!e 
chamber vessel R 77.81; 94.5; Syenk" idatsie 
sling box (&yenk*!-); de ‘nyatsie receptacle for 
cedar bark (dens-); tse “lwats!e crab-apple box 
(tselg"); qiwB&’tste wedge bag (receptacle for 
several standing) R 60.3; 82.24. 

Exceptions: k!wits!e canoe C II 296.10; 
308.8 Kos.; wi’n&&tste war cannoe III 129.25 
(win-). 

The following examples illustrate spe- 
cial uses of the suffix: bats!e womb R 632.30 
(bex4-); waSa’tsie gorge C II 14.10 (wa); 
qiwha’ts!e wedge bag (receptable for several 
standing) R 60.3; 82.24; - ya’yatste travelling 
canoe R 97.78; 129.11 (ya-); SweSla’ts!e box- 
makers house R 87.22; - k!wats!e canoe C II 
296.10; 308.8 Kos. (k!wa-); - Sna‘gwatsie win- 
dow (€na’qwela); - ts!ex*q!&ats!e sick-house 
R 719.37; - Swa’xats!e pipe (| Swax- smoke, H]; 
Sva’x®wex" to smoke); - qiwa°ya’lats!e gall of 
beaver, bear; castorium R 636.6;(?) dendza’ts!e 
dance hall (from English "dance"). 

twayalats!e gall of beaver, bear; 

castorium (probably does not belong here). 


=ag"ensa to happen to meet someone while 
---ing (see =ens) 


ti8‘g*ag’ensa---lying on back (t!ék’-); 
ha ®ma ’g* ensa---eating; g& “lgag’ensa---swimming 
(gel -)3 a “yag’ ensa---walking (qas-); 
sé wag’ ensa---paddling (s8x"-); & mlag’ ensa--- 


playing (4mt-); m@’xag*ensa---asleep (mex-); 
6 ‘axtlag* ensa---at work. 


-!ak’ disposition 


e’x’Sak’a of a kindly, willing disposi- 
tion (ek*-); de “l€nak” to get damp easily 
R 281.23 (delx’-). 

4a ’wi’tsiak* of angry disposition; 


quick tempered (za®wis). 


o’dzegeSmak” of jealous disposition 
(odz- FS wr Syak’!elqi!ak* easily downheart- 
ed (Syak’-elqa-!ak’); eb te qiak* of happy dis- 
position (ek’-!eq-); ya‘k teqiak of evil dis- 
position (yak"-teq). 








=ak*a to happen 


-o’dzak’a to happen wrongly = to die 
a. Ue . 


(odz-); qia’R*a to discover III 348.13 (qita ), 
to begin to feel. 






=Kk°a see =Ax’sa 


-ak", -akwela at intervals of time 
or space (see =k") 


Snerwiak" close together, qwé ‘sd&k" 
far apart, hé°’zdak" right distance. 


Sng xwia “kwela it occurs at frequent 





short intervals ‘of time; qwé “sdakwela pl. 
qweqwe ‘sSakwe la---long---; hé “téakwela--- 
right---; qiwel&&kwela to bring back to life 
“every time CX 19.11; t!a&’kwela tree fals over 
entirely. 


in advance 


=ak" beforehand, 
see (=k) 


~agaw(e°), agod, agox®wid, agala, 


more, extreme refers to relative position 
of two (-q, -ge*® for more than two) 


be&na “gaw® furthest underneath R 
780.13; qiagawe® more R 563.80, 576.94; CX 
202.31 (qtey-); gwa’gaweS extreme north end 
(gwa-); a’.agod to go farthest inland; 
e’k tagod to go higher X 179.32; a’Zagawes 
later one R 64.81, 1198.92; gem®xa’godala to be 
at extreme left R 1239.67; awa “gawes between 
two things. 

Swa’lasagawe® larger; Swi’lagawes more 
important R 1152.6; dma “Syagawes smaller R 
189.26, 211.40. 


Swa Swalasataga “we one a little larg- 
er; beSnetagawes moving furthest below R 


907.40 (been = [g*] et-agawe®); he’2k* !otagaweé 
on right side; geSmxo’tagawe& on left side. 
ts!eda’qagawe® girl (the other a boy); 
be kwa’gawe® boy oO other a girl); bexk*!ot- 
aa... 
agawe& boy among twins of opposite sex R 713.10; 
tsteda "xk" !otagawe® the girl among twins of op- 
posite sex; (ts!eda’q!age a woman among men). 


=aq crotch; 


peyea’ ge anal rin (pec=aq=e®); tsteda’q 
split in crotch = woman (folk etymology ?) 111 
52.9; &ewa’ges crotch, hollow on butt of tree 
CX 275.17 (o=aq=e®); g°i’g*aqa’la to have teeth 
in crotch III 96.17 (g°ik’-); ts!o’bage® tucked 
in crotch X175.6 (ts!op-); 

Special meanings: se “wages anal fin III 
390.35 (sex'=ag=e$); - Swa’gexie® small of back 
V 490.32 (o=aq=x,8); hezk*fodage® anal fin 
(right side in crotch III 390.34 (hez-k’ !ot- 
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=aq=e8 ) Slabage® open crotch (spread legs) 
C 26:117.37 vals la’p!ieS8waqia to be 


about to feel crotch (pex4=aq- fa 3 DeSwago’s ye wes 
float on crotch in middle (pe x =aq=o8 yo=eS), 


-iagela -!ages to carry along; 


haSnA’gela to carry along kettle (h&n-) 
h&Sna’ge® kettle carried along; sd’p!aqela---an 
adze (sop-) ; °0"S lage Xa---food (g*ox-); 
ha‘m jaqela---gun (ham-); l&a’qela to take 
along, l&a* ges something taken along; 
g’a’x®eqela to bring along. 

me Ime lgweSma’gela to carry (along in 
case necdal] tears to remember) C 26: 
210.407; da’dak*fagela to take hold fighting; 
to insult someone; handle roughly. 


-aga, -agela, -agod, to pass one 






d&’qa to take the one following the 
next (i.e., pass the next one) (da); g&’xaqa to 
step over the next one to the one following 
(gax-); gie2&’qa to pass a child being carried 
to the person passing the nearest one (q!ezZ-); 
be XA’qa to cut the one following the nearest 
one (bex-). 

ple. &’qa to fly past, p!a’pteraqe la--- 
back and forth (per); yex’&’qga to pass quickly, 
ya yax*agela---back and forth (yex’); weZa‘ga 
to pass on its own accord (wez-); haya‘ga, 


III 18.1, haya’gela III 172.18; hé’gqa to go 
right past (hey-); 1&‘ga to go---(la); ma “qa 
to swim---(ma- New); qa&’saga to walk--- (q&s-) 
C II 346.20; dze’lxwaqa to ending te a 


a’.agodala to go past behind (ac-)c II 
198.24, 


-aganud, -agenwes 
(combination of -aga pass and =no side?) 


&“.aganud to go behind houses, inland; 
.i&“saganud to go in front of houses, seaside. 

qwesa ‘qenwe® far side; gwasa ‘qenwe® 
near side; ek" faqenwe® side above; be®nagenwe® 
side below; &qenwe® direction (thus pointed 
out) R 261.35; 1120.71. 


=ag" ? 
e“g*aq" good one R 113.43 (ek’-) 


-aqgies back and forth; 
Stem Expansion 2 


sa’k*agies to spear back and forth 
(sek*-); na’paq!es to throw ball back and forth 
C 26: 193.100 (nep-); 
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No other examples found. The follow- 
ing are said to be Newettee: kwa’sx*aq!es to 
splash---; ts!@maqies to point---; g’alagies 
to crawl---; maSlaqies to carry fire---; 
sé‘xwagies to paddle---; da ‘yag!es to wipe---. 


=<ix'’sa, =Ax*sala, (=&k*’sa, =ak*sala); weakens 
stops only; also -ek’sa, -ek sala 
away without definite aim 
Stem Expansion 3b 


There does not seem to be any differ- 
ence between the weakening and indifferent 
forms and usage varies. 

Al. ct¥c’ E c&éc’ In the weakened form 
the a is short, accent on the last syllable: 
pla’vak*sa, p!ayex’sa’ to fly way (p!e.-); 
gvi qak sa, ek*sa” to pour away (gwe Boas 
xA ‘qwak sa, xagw ek 38 ” to pick up many round 
things; xwa’tak*sala, xwadek*sa’la to cut care- 
lessly, beyond mark; .!& “qwak*sala to break off 
carelessly (.!eq¥-)! & xax sala to do any kind 
of work R 673.16; 691.5. 

“Fwax'sa, paxwex’sa’ to float away 
C II 36.7 (pex'-); k’a Z%ex sa to run away for 
fear (k*ei-); d& ‘xwax'sa, daxwek*sa’ to jump 
away (dex?- Qiazex sa” to carry away on arms 
(qiez-). 
A 2. ci¥m E cam: p&‘nak*sala to pour 


into anything (pen-); Sw&‘nak’sala to hide any- 


where (Swen-); g &‘lax’sa to crawl anywhere 


(g*e1-). 
A 3. cey E c&y: d&“yak’sala to wipe 


off anywhere ‘(dey-); €na ‘wak*sala to aim--- 
(Snew-). 

A 4. gotb E gab: gw& ‘dek*sala to untie 
in any way (gwed-). 

A 5. gyS¢ E cBSc: xak"iax"sa to loose 
something and never find it (xek*!-). 


Bl. gig” R Yo“: qeq& ‘sak’sa, 
g£qg&“dzek*sa to walk away, or farther than in- 
tended; wew&’k*ak*sala to bend in any way, 
wewA “g*ex’sa to bend beyond intention (wak’-); 
tsiets!& gex’sa to drift away (ts!&q-); 

g eg 1 qx sala to give like a chief to every- 
one; &83’dzax’sa to go off from regular ‘path 
4071.7; 

S%, E cac’. sa’xwax’sa to paddle away 
C II 266.28; C 26: 72.20; sa’xwas*sala to go 
astray in fog; s&’xwax’dzem paddled away with; 
Swag*ek’sa, Swa k’ak’sa to carry long thing 
away on shoulder (Swek’-); t!a’x°dk‘sa, 
tia’x’ek’sa, tlet!@°x ek’sa, tiet!6 x ak'sa to 
carry round thing away on shoulder (tiéx*-). 

But .6’gax*sala to call names in any 
order C III 56.7 (yeq-); 8né “k°ax’sala to talk 


about nothing; hé “yax‘sala to be careless. 


C 1. ctc*c’ R *c’: gega’sx’ak’sa 
to carry away on ers ae ° 


ctc*c’ E cac*c’: kwa’sx’ak*sala to 
(kwesx’-); tsia tx ak sala to 


splash carelessly 
squirt carelessly (ts!etx*-). 
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C 2. ctmc’ stable or c&mac’: k!we “lpak’. 
ie = ee 
sala, k!wa&’lapek sala to pluck off berries 
anus Geen tie ‘nqak*sala, t!&’magak*- 
sala to pin---(tiemq-); ge“mxak'sa, g&’ maxak’ - 
sala to carry a bundle away on arms eats 
g “lqax*sa, g&’ laqak*sa(la) to swim away---. 

Also R c¥c¥mc": (dze)dze “lxwek'sa, 
dz&“lagwak*sa to run away (dzelx¥-); be “nsak’sa 
bebe “ndzek sa, to be ashamed on account of 
trifles. 

E cv stable 18’x°sala to go away some- 
where C IT 16.14; 3953.11. 

Polysyllabic words: yaé’wabex’sala to 
sail away (y&’wap-); ts!&’dagex sala woman of 
common rank (cf. tsied&’xsa, ts!eda’gex’ su); 
bé“gwanemax’sala man---. 

Initial w hdwa’Z%demx*sala, h& ‘watdemk’- 
sala to gossip. 

Initial m h&mA’x’ts!ax’sa to walk away 
for shame III 316.32. 


Initial y haé’qiendex’sala C 26: 105.16; 
3959.4; ya’qtendex sala to talk drivel. 


With other suffixes: q&’sSidex"sala to 
take a chance starting to walk C II 16.15; 
geqa‘dzex"selsela, geq&’sax*salag*’els to take a 
walk outside; g!&’yod&x sala to talk much of no 
consequence, 

Special meanings: Sya’xwex’sa deluge 
C 26:30.2; g&’g°adax’sala to have a wife of 
common rank; gé lak sala come and take your 
chance! $ hi1a‘g exsala go and take your chance 


C II 16.15; nengwa “k" sawise® he did not go 
near; Sma’Smayax salag elis what are you doing 
around here? C 26: 4,122; ts!a’daqax’sala com- 


mon woman; g*a’nanemax’sala common woman. 


-axa, -axela, -axod down 


neqa’xela to beat straight down CX 
109.21, 132.21 (nsq-); weza’xod to bring down 
in vain R 727.10 (we2-); tstema’xa to point 
down (ts!em-); n&’xa to aim down (&new-); 
wa’xa not to reach down (wey-); k’a’xa to take 
down dish (k*’a-); q!we “mx’axela to rush down 
III 196.37 5 Ey Oo xLaxela to carry 
bundle down on back R 105.15 (om-). 

With -d it forms -axod and with =ayu 
it forms -axo*yu. The plurals are formed with 
the suffix -em: &xa’xod to take down R 128.10; 
225.10; yeza’xod to (let) down hair C 26:40.87; 
tsteqa’xo® yu to be thrown down X 87.28 (tsi!eq 
-8X8 = & 3 Bxema’xo®yu to be taken down, pl. 
R 296.73 (hx - Em - axa = ayu) gia’Snéxela to 
soar down C 26: 167.455 (gia’&ne). 

Special meanings: bekwa’xa man of lower 
rank R 751,12, 971.25; ha’ maxa (he- am - axa) 
steep places pl. C 26: 59.36, 82,129, 221.71; 
ha’xela to go down CX 272.13; la’xod to sell 
la - axa - a), la’maxelax’®id to sell pl. obj. 
C 26: 182.283; laxo’Syu sold (la - axa - ayu); 
. {&"°qwaxod to give away coppers rrr 8.2; 
he’ ZaxBBk” brought down safely C II 360.34; 
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he’ZYaxa to have success hunting; sw&’maxa what 
luck in hunting. 


-!axsem woman 


g’ig*eqtaxsem chief woman; ne “nwaxsem 
wise woman; AleSwaxsem wife of sea hunter 
R 638.22; - 

go¥g*ekwelot!4xsem women of tribe; 
Za’witstets!dxsem ZYawits!is woman; 
semxolide x®waxsem Se “mxolidex" woman; - 
o* yal&ide x®w4xsem O’yal#idex" woman; 
dze “ndzenx’q!a’xsem Dze “ndzenx’q!ayu woman; 
Swi’k’ !em®axsem real Awik*!enox® woman; 
la’&waxsem woman of interior (la’xolis Chilco- 


tin) tribe C 26:54.206. 


=ala to do in return 
Reduplication 5 


n&’nabala to throw round thing back 
(nep-); sa’ yabala to return the first marriage 
gift C III 274.31; 276.8 (sep-). 

y&" yawala to meet dancing on shore 
visitors who are coming in canoes (yex'-) 
C 26:67.19; ts!a’ts!awala to stab back 
(tstex'-); ts!@’ts!emala to point in return 
tstem-); ts!a’ts!ala (ts!a’ts!ewala) to give 
back (ts!ew-); tsa tsdla (ts&’ tse yala) to dip 
water in return (also to dip right away) 
(tsey-); k°&’k’ala to return dish with food 
(or to give right away) (k’a); §18°S lagwala 
to answer shouting (§laqY¥-); kwa’kwexala to 
strike back (kwéx-); t& tegwala to return a 
joke (ték¥-) III 24.9; Sy&’S yalagala to send 
back (8 yAlaq-); p!a’p!eSwala to return kindness 
C 26:155.173 (plexi k*!8’k*!ayala to throw 
back flat thing (k’at-); gai genalala to return 
threat (gena§Ya); g&’ gala to try to please 
R 726.71; C 26: 120.52 (gasl-). 

da’ daala to take secretly CX 38.9(?) 











-!ala to join in (may also mean "ready to" 
for this meaning see tentative -!a) 
Reduplication 5 


nA’ nap!ala to join in throwing stones 
(also ready to---); . !a’. !a@wala to eat with 
new arrivals R 1142.65; C 111 160.13; 
k!wa’ k!we&lala to join in feast; .a’leSlala to 
invite someone whom one meets C 26:76.1e; 
hA‘nat!ala to join in shooting (also ready to); 
la Slala to meet R 215.53; 217.36; 405.2; 
820.66; 1099.45; Sya’Syalaq!alaya regularly 
employed messenger (Syalagq-). 

ha’Smek*!ala to eat with one (hasm-ek* 
(?); Sma’smox ts!ala to help load canoe 


C II 170.22 (Smew=xs- ). 





-alas material for 


k*a’ salas material for shredded cedar 
bark, for making spoons R 126.19, 28; te’Zalas 
material for bait R 152.3; 179.21; se ’xwalas 
material for paddle V 496.5; pe “lqalas mate- 
rial for hammer; 

deza’las shovel-nosed canoe?® R 1213.16 
(daz-); tstewatalas, k*!o“kwalas material for 
bracelet. 


=alisem to die of (see -sdana) 
Does not weaken glottals 


megwa “lisem to choke to death V 428.20; 
haSma “lisem to die of eating (too much); 
k*ela lisem to die of fear (k*ez-); na‘galisem 
to die of drinking R 1363.8; q!wa’yalisem to 
die of crying III 367.35 (qiwas-); tste “lgw- 
alisem to die of heat; xwe “lyalisem to die of 
depression (xwels-); ma x ts!Alisem to die of 
shame R 1103.16; CX 274.27; lexA’lisem to die 
of coughing; - Ze “ng*Ha“lisem to die of missing 
too much; meso “dzalisem to die of greediness 
for food, 

tstex’qi!a’lisem to die of feeling sick 
(tstex’-qla= ); na qtexsdalisem to die of 
thirst (naq- !exsd= F - & Ltaqgenodalisem to die 
inland C Il 156.15 (a.-aqa=no-d= ); - 
wi “&x* ena “lisem to die of drowning. 

The suffix most frequently used with 
stems expressing feelings and activities, not 
so much for objects which cause death (see 
-sdana). 


-!az easily; Stem expansion 2 


ts!4“t!az easily splitting (canoe) 
(tstet-) (tsle ts!at!é ‘ma what can be split, 
"Splittable"); t& p!az easily shattered (t!ep-); 
wH’k’!at easily crushed (wek’-); t!&’k’at 
easily soiled (t!ek’-); kwa’k* !axy---burst 
(kwek*-); ts!a°2k*!az---surprised (ts!ezk’-); 
da yai---rubbed off (dey-); gwa ‘daaz---untied 
(gwed-); ts!a’SmA&&zx---melted; xA& “wat---split 
(xew) (xé’x&wema wood that can be split); 

All other stem types unchanged: x‘*iq!at 
---catches fire easily, inflammable (x*iq-); 


k*d ‘qiwaz---broken (k*q4-); ye “m®laz---burst 
(yemz-); 


Also as @ nominal suffix: g’eg’d “k!wat 
camp R 533.10; CX 72.18; C 26:124.18; kiwetia Zz 
blanket (New) C II 190.17; 234.17; Sma’tsiar 
what kind of thing; gé“xaz driftwood (probably 
does not belong here, because x is not glottal- 
ized). 








*°pxplained as “material for spreading (dak-) because 
these canoes of Rivers Inlet are not spread. Presumably 
folk-etymology. 
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-axa continued position 


Swena ‘Xa to be in hiding III 161.2; 
snexwa ‘Xa to be near III 8.5; x°ésa‘2#@ those 
who have disappeared X 103.9; k!wa’XYa to be 
seated (particularly a meeting for discussion) 
III 7.11; 8.1; gwa’ta%a being ready III 8.4; 
se“ltaYa being quiet C II 78.33; 70.18; ,a‘%a 
to be steering towards a definite point C 26; 
72.253 205.204; 213.24; standing. 

&xa“Y#as place where things stay R 
660.48; 661.67; SwaSlawMas stopping place 
R 99.25; &4q&’Yamas to cause to be open R 90.83; 
beSngem& Ya having face downward, looking down 


CX 274.9 (beSn-gem- ). 


-ata a little more, somewhat 
Reduplication 5 


A 1 strengthens stem }. 

A 1 gtc: ya’yaxwaYa to dance a little 
more C 26: 25.19 sp L4“Lakwa%a a little 
thicker R 135.23 (,ek¥-); k°!a’k"fasaZa to 
slacken---(k* !es-); 

A 2. ctm: k!w&’k!welavya to pick off--- 
(k!wel-); p&’pela%a---thinner (pel-); wa’wenaza 
to drill---(wen-). 

A 3. cvy: da’d&xa to wipe---dey-) ; 
xa’ xAYa to split---(xew-). 

A 4, cb: w&’Swada%a---colder (wed-) 

A 5. c¥®c: ba ba®nava---farther under- 
neath. 

B 1. cvce’: wA&’wak’a¥a to bend---V 324.4 
(wik’-); ©18°€laqwaYa to shout---(¢1laq"-); 
ya’ yaqwaza to give---(yaqU-); &m&’Sme.azva to 
torment---C II 54.26 (Smé.-); Swa’ewitaxa.-- 
thinner (wiz). 


B 3. city: ya’ yaya wind blows---(yaw-). 

B 5. cv¥@c: s&’seqiava to eat---dry 
herring spawn (seq!-); qia’qlosya%a to rub 
clothes---. 

C. gymc’: d&“denxa%e to sing---(denx-); 
mA “mendzaYa to cut---kindling (mendz-) ; 
ta temkwata to chop---(temk"-), 

D. cve’c”+ m& max’ts!ala to be--- 
ashamed (max*ts!-); ta“yatts!aza to warm one- 
self---(teats!-). 

E cv: s&’sa%¥@ to stretch---(sa). 

Polysyllabic stems and after other suf- 
fixes: na’nomasaYa getting old (no’mas); 
pia’pladex staza darkish C 26:201.50 (pedek’- 
sto-)3 


-Qw& “qwesg°i’laYa to go---farther 
(qwé ‘sg*ila); ba ‘ba&nazagawes a little farther 
below R 625.25 (be8n-ada-agawe®); Ae’k* !eg*ilaza 
to go a little higher (ek !-g ila-). 

InitialZ: YA‘lak!iwetaza a little 
tighter (Za‘k!weta). 


Initial i: L& “lemgava---more proud 
(Lemq-). 


-aig"iwes, -azg*iwala (see -(g*]iu) 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 


-&, =eS, -!e& nominal ending 


Nouns derived from active:verbs are 
normally formed with the suffix -e®, designat- 
ing a thing made by the action expressed by the 
verb: 

k*’a’te® a painting R 458.57; 806.29; 
tio’se& what has been made by cutting, a cut; 
so’pe® what has been chopped out R 82.18; 
xwe “lteS a mark, groove R 85.67; qwese’® what 
has been pulled off R 121.38; haSme“® foad III 
32.29. 

A few static stems form nouns in the 
same way: 

na’qe® mind; .!a’se® seaside towards 
fire R 425.29 (Kos. whale blubber C II 258.28); 
tse “nxwe® fat, R 94.16; 358.32. 

With =e A’nwe® could (ang¥-); « “ldze® 
flesh R 104.6 (els-); xwedze’® blubber R 751.15 
(xwes-); Aawe’® foam R 292.24 (az): 

Others are formed with =e, laSlawe 
worm (qielx’-). 

Quite a number are formed with -ie®: 
6wa’ts!e6 dog C II 10.4 ( Swas-); kiwets!e® hide 
R 104.12 (k!wes-); ne‘tste® red cod R 253.2 
(nes-); Xek!we’® Polypodium R 196.14 (Zeku-); 
Ye “Swee mat (lex"-) ; -x*’a’ts!e& low tide III 
79.20; na’tfe& wolverene III 31.14. 

Others with -%e: k*!oSmats!te dried clams 
R 474.43 (k*!o8mes-); 4 giwe dish (Zoq"¥-); 
a’ule inland R 57.2 (at-). 

Quite irregular are: k*a&ne’® hoop III 
296.37 (k*enx’-); - qiwa&ne’® lupine R 198.1 
(qiwens-); - c!a“ye® black bear R 654.15 
(ctens-). 

Suffixes taking the nominalizing -e® 
and ending in -s, -k*a, -qa have the last con- 
sonant softened before -e®: 

o’nodze® side of long thing (-nos-); 
qiwet!o’dzes scar on cheek (-os-); d&m¥q!edze® 
remarkable thing R 1129.83 (qies-); ge®mxa xdze® 
left side of canoe III 208.10 (-xs-); ox¥si “dze® 
foot of mountain (-sis-); o’k!w&edze® branch 
side of tree V 344.15 (-k!&es); adabidze® 
sinew at heel (-abis); 

e°S what is among; se’wage® anal fin 
III 390.35 (=aq crotch); Ene ‘nk" tege® thought 
R 769.33 (-!6q);- 

nege’g*eS midnight (=straight in back) 
Cc II 48.1 we o-xseg*’e® outside house 
front III 272.4 (-xsek’). 

Suffixes taking the nominalizing -e& 
and ending in other consonants before a do not 
change their terminal consonant: 

o“be& point III 126.23 (-ba); 
k*edzi¥be® nose ornament C II 156.13 (-1%ba); 
nu’naxsde wolf tail III 279.13 (-xsda); 
benk’ fodexsteS lower lip R 446.13 (-xsta); 
o’xze® stern of canoe ITI 127.23 (-xta); 
he ‘lobavts!ane® servant X 65.10 (x‘ts!ana); 
o’nucemeS temples (=side of face) III 31.40; 
beSne ‘nxe® lower edge R 99.42; - & “lxUseme® 
bloody surface (-sgem). 
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Suffixes ending in o (u) change the o 
to aw; or with preceding vowel to w. In some 
cases aw is contracted to 4. 

beSna’ghwes lowest R 780.13 (-ago); 
Swa’bit!xa‘we® saliva (=it!xo); qgenxa“we® neck- 
ring Ill 36.30 (-ixo); kiwax.a’we® cedar wood 
III 130.17 (-xto). 


nego “Syasye middle III 266.28 (=o8yo); 
Smek!weba ®ye heart R 454.70 (-!bo); 


Sna‘lan&’Sye south side III 272.3 (=no); 
g igab&’e® lower chief III 151.26 (=abo); 


o’xt&ye top III 126.3 (-xto); na o “Sst& “Sye 
middle between eyes III 168.13 (-8sto). 

=dzo without accent forms -ewe&: 
odz&’Sye surface; alo’dzewe® Orion III 387.13. 

ge’lag*iwes leader III 8.6 (-g*iu); 
o’x"siwe® mouth of river III 29.3. 

Monosyllabic (stems usually not known) 
,o&le nephew; dz&’le cockle (dzos-); ts!ele’s 
spruce root basket; xa’Swe loon; ts!a’we& 
beaver. 

‘There are numerous other nouns ending 
in -e or -e& which apparently contain another 
suffix which cannot be analyzed. In some cases 
the stems are known. The majority of these 
words are plant and animal names: 

~ele: ade ‘mgwele sand hill crane; 
tio’mele a fish; wa’xwaxwele’s& thrush; basbele’s 
side fins of a fish or porpoise; bek!wele’& 
trunk of body (bek"-). 

-ale: go _lale salmon berry (New); 
qQiek*!aale fruits of Chamaepericlineum unalasch- 
kense (Q!ek*’a to gather---); q!e’mlale meat of 
fish (qiemt-); wesa’le small barnacle; 
hog! waSle Glaux maritima, 

-awe: ha“tsawes dolphin; ba ’qiwela’we 
bat (beqiwet sleepy); papesa®we plant (pes-) 
also pa’pesa&ma ; k*!«eSdela’we king fisher 
(k*!eda’we New); Kkiwek!waxawe® great inventor 


(k!wexa). 


-e&m near-by; usually in combination 
with locative suffixes 


Swene’mSs to hide outside, near-by; 
g’etleSmes an animal standing near another on 
beach C 26:68.26; - ,a’xweéma to stand near-by 
on rock; - tsla’ts!eweSmixd giver in potlatch 
(tstew-); - k!iw&’8mexY to sit near-by on floor 
R 673.18 (k!wa-eSm-i7); Sna“Snek*eSmiz to tell 


standing near, announcer; 7 tenteSms 
speaker outside (standing next to chief) c IIt 
266.4; Za’gwaleSms to wail near-by outside 

CX 276.24. 


ha’waseSmis counter on beach (hos-); 
gwe “Sme (lax Snax ®id) nearly (daylight) 
R 950.56; towards (day) CX 46.35; 51.43; 54.32; 
- q!8me¥ to watch in house (q!a-) CX 120.18. 


-l!ema able to be---; ---able; Stem expansion 7 


A i a R > a? be “baxSema can be cut 
CX 226.8 ‘bex-); te t&p!ema breakable (tep-); 
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be “b&ék!wema able to endure CX 220.41; 244.21 
(bek"-); xe ’xac!ema can be crushed (xe.-); 
dze dzd&x®ema can be split (dzex-); k°e k*a®lema 
able to be afraid, able to be feared (k*€z-); 
Sme®maSwema desirable (Smex"-); k*!e’k'!etsie’- 
m&ettn Sne k*a I could not help saying it 

k* tes-); 

A 2. c¥m R ctmc&: be ‘nb&éema can be 
fitted (ben-); se“ls&ema can be drilled (sel-); 
be “lb&ema can be forbidden, obedient (bel-)_ 

A 3. cty R cé"c&, co’cw&: de“d&ema can 
be wiped (dey-); Swi’Swd&ema how could it be 
done? rh? gwé “gwiema can be awakened 
(gwey-); xo’xw&ema can be split (xew-) 

A 4. c¥b R cectb(&): gwé “gwed&ema can 
be untied (gwed-) ~~ 

A 5. g¥c® R cectcS(a): xe “xdk* !dema 
liable to stay away for good; 

A 6. ts!e’ts!aSmAema can be melted 
(ts!e8m-) 

Bl. c¥’c R cvcéc: de deg! wema can 
be pounded (dequ-); tietaslema can be soaked 
(tia); ba beSwema can swell (bax"-); 
ho ’h&ts!ema countable (hos-); 1é’laSnema roll- 
able (16x'-); Sne’nk*!@mawise® he cannot be 
told, i.e., obstinate (Snek’-) 

C 1. ctmc R ctmctmc: tie “mtiemqiema can 
be pinned; k*!«’lk*!elxSema (fire) can be ex- 
tinguished (k* felx-); x°© 1x°elt!ema can be 
sawed (xelt-); de ldel®nema can get damp 
(delx*-). 

E cy R gvcv: t&’t&ema can be waded (ta); 
d&“d&iema can be taken C II 60.3 (da); (len e&s 
da daemanuk" I could not help myself) 

Exceptional: qie’qidema able to be 
found (q!a) 

‘Irregular and polysyllabic: t!e“t!A&mel- 
qiwema (a chief) against whom one can talk 
(tfemelq™-); Sma “Smelek!wema can be chewed 
(mA*lek*-); O’qiwetsie’ma credible (6’q!wes-); 


wi’weyoq!wets!ema unbelievable C 26: 130.278 
(we oO qiwes-); é*Sayutsie’ma intelligible 
(ayu s-) 

he’SmA&ema edible (h&Sm-); h&’Sl&ema can 


be done quickly (ha®ls-); he ©laema liable to 
hesitate (hAl-). 


-femas, -!ema classes or characteristic 
condition of things (see -!omas) 
Stem Expansion 7 
also -emas in one case (see -omas) 

Al. c¥c R ceclic: le’lak’!emas things 
hammered; se“yakiwemas carved meats (sa®k’- to 
butcher) 

A 2. cm R cimcé: g*e“lg*Semas quad- 
rupeds R 748.42 

A 3. k’ leyA’s wi’w&e’mas no no kind of 
thing (everything) (wey- 

A5. R cec¥®c (8): ts!e’2%tsiek!wh- 
emas birds (ts!ek!" with inserted Y, see p. ) 
C II 208.27 

Bl. cvc R 3 
shell fish C 26: 61.113 (tsie 


tsjie’ts!icklwemas. 
no ‘neSwe ‘mas 
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berries (as food) (Snox¥- blue berries); 
qiwaqiwexSe’mas R 149.3 plants. 

E. cy R c¥cv: ma‘mMemas all kinds of 
fish. 

Irregular: Swi’SweSlmas every kind of 
thing. 

Singular: 7&’k!we*mas strong C II 50.17, 
120.26; ta’lok!wé ‘mats!a to try to be strong 
C 26: 158.73; wa tiemas weak III 25.2; 

6 ‘gweq!iS mas different kinds (of salmon) C 26: 
324.22; X 228.35; Snema’x*ets!e’mas of the 
same kind. 

There are a few cases in which the 
suffix appears as -!ema: ne” Swenayde “ma 
something that can be used as a blanket CX 
279.27; hé “SmAéma one edible thing; m6 “k!wema 
four pairs C 26:32.189; ne ‘ngiema liquor; 
ya qiwema gift C III 98.23, pl. yae “gi:wema 
or ya qiwema 

With retention of suffix -a of stem 


-emas: SnaSe ‘nxwaemas all kinds of things C II 
120.22 (not Sna&e ‘nwemas) 


-tsiemas, probably -es-!emas something 
of the kind belonging to 


6 ‘k’!aba ‘lats!6 mas (airship) of the 
kind that belongs high up (ek*!-balas-); 
zék!wema(s)tsiemas meant to be very strong; 

@6na ‘kwelats!@ mas meant to be handled thus 
130.635 T (gwey-nakwela=as) ; ze ‘g’ilats!emas 


the way it is meant to be '30.634 T ~ 
(quez-g'ileres” ); quazdatete nes such, vhat 
kind, the way it should be C 26:55.9 


(gwey-aYa=as- ); mo ‘x®enxelats!6 ‘mas four 
years; Sma’sts!é‘mas what is it supposed to be? 
hé’ts!emas of the kind belonging to that priv- 
ilege R 684.48; C II 60.23; C 26:55.12; also 
g’ats!e ‘mas; yuts!e ‘mas; k’!eSsts!emas of the 
kind not belonging to C 26:55.17; 

Swax” sanewets!e'‘mas meant to belong to both 


sides C 26:55.11 (®wax’s-no-) 


=ed owner; 


This suffix is strictly nominal and is 
frequently used in forms of address and in 
names, Its meaning becomes clear when com- 
pared with the suffix «ad. For example: 
gia’ gwad means "to have a slave;" qiagwid 
slave owner, master, i.e., he who has (me) for 
@ slave; or xwe “ngwad "to have a child!" 


* 


XWe id child owner, parent, i.e., he who 
has Tas) for a child. 


a’ ed praised one, i.e., owner of 
praise CX 53.24; 172.5; se’wid owner of pad- 
dling, to whom people paddle (name) (sex¥-); 
mo’dzelid having a chieftainess (with the 
title mo’dziz) R 776.4; eged name owners 
(name of numaym); bez®8wena’®yid soul owner 
R 724.43; g*e“nlid father (g’ent-); k*ele’d 
feared, i.e., it which has me as one being 
afraid CX 225.31 (k*ez-). 


-e®nak” stem suffix 


awi’s is country III 142.4; c II 
6.20 (asmaieaetat - ateSnagwis country in- 
land C II 50.2; - a’.teSnak!wes ground inland; 
&’Snak" south side Ill 142.6; X 3.11 (gwe-); 
we seSnak" far country III 11.2; C II 38.25 
7 wes-); awi’Snak"@la islands (aw-eénak"_41a); 
- na Snak” to go home (< la-etnak"), 


=ina, =inas nominal suffix 


gwa“Swina raven III 46.13 (gwaxu-) ; 
tami’nas squirrel (tems-). 


-itene$, also -eneS and retention of suffix -a; 
abstract noun, denoting quality or condition; 


bek!we’nes body C 26:145.87 deed in a 
potlatch; quality of man R 752.47; 871.27; 
1102.96; (bek™%); lae’ne® the condition going 
to---C II 66.12; qiae ne& finding X 4.36; 

- me’xSene® sleeping C II 62.13; k*!e’ &ts!tenase 
admsda®xwa not being ordinary people (k*te®s-); 


ko qiwene® condition of being broken (k*oq™); 
2 ob Tense fishing C II 104.1; k’*e “mS yaenes 
the surrounding R 1165.84 (k*emy-). 

be gwa’neSme’ne® manhood R 730.56 
(bek# =anem-fene®); ts!eda’q!ene® womanhood; 
do’ gwaYaene® what was seen C II 336.14 
(ase ate Tenet); *o’kiwets!ene® quality of 
house on ground C II 50.22 (g*ok™-!s-!enes); 


e’x*sok!wene® quality of being pretty R 791.75 


Tek’-sok¥-f!ene®); se’x"widaenes paddling 
(sex¥-x®1d-!ene® ); "g i8 lene® quality of good 


luck. 

With retention of -a: y&Zaene® taming 
R 944.32 or yé“Slene®; xosaene® sprinkling 
R 943.6. 


= inet obtained by (see = anem) 


tiegwi’net obtained by spearing CX 
201.27 (tfek"-); stg"i’net obtained by spearing 
R 224.37 (sek*, also seg a’nem); - do ‘gwinet 
obtained by trolling (dok*-); k*°e’xinet obtained 
by scraping X 179.9, 14 (k’ex-); h& ntinet ob- 
tained by shooting (hdnt-, also ntantm),. 


-enek’aYa, on top of one another (see =eg*e®) 


=efno to do to one passing by 


nebe “S6nod to throw stones at someone 
passing by; mene ®newe to strike at someone--- ; 
mene “®n@®yen, mene Snewek“en I strike---(mex*-) 
do “de®nod to speak---C II 258.21 (dot-) to 
speak, Kos); ya ‘g!ande®newe® the one who talks 
to people passing; ya giandeneweso® to be 











talked to---; h&’na,eSneSwa to shoot game that 
passes by (h&’na,e®newen, ha ’na,eSnewek* I---, 


hé“na,eSnewas you---); ha “dna ’,esneswa’ a 
numayma; sa’ sabeéneSwa to throw at---. 








-eSnA with, to join in (see [g* Je®naé 






-!enoxU a person who does an act habitually, 
professionally; an habitual action; 
tribal name; 











A person who does an act habitually, 


professionally: g*et!e‘nox", pl. g'l’sg*et!enox" 
carver; Swe®le ‘nox box maker; k* em®yaenox 
surrounder CX 106.39; k°!e’mi!enox” expert at 
adzing C III 332.5; - se xwilaenox” paddle 
maker V 496.4; A&le’Swenox”, pl. es&le’Swenox" 
sea hunter R 174.5; 175.13; tsiex’q!&enox 
invalid C III 30.22, 29; rita’. !en&yaenox" 

bear hunter CX 186.3; 190.41; (-.fens-!a- 
t-enox"); neweSlenox", pl. ne’newe’Snox"¥ house- 
story teller C III 256.18 (nus=i7-!enox"); 
lawienox" he who takes off R 1176.11. 

An hebitual action: Swisldenox" thing 
that is always getting empty C 26:103.286 know- 
ing how to finish work (&wi€1l-a-!enox"). 

When used with k* !ess- not, it means 













comes III 393.13 (&na-!enox")New; k*!e8s 


qiwe ltstenox" never gets rotten R 657.393 
k* less qio’x8wid&enox" never gets calm R 627.84; 


k !fe8s 


tstenox" cannot become secular 
(baxwe s-!enox'). 


(ee 


Tribe (tribal names): Dza’wadee’nox¥ 
III 7.1; 60.35; - Swi’k*!enox" tribe of back 
(country); Q!o’@me nox" rich tribe; Smae’nox¥ 
what tribe C Il 156.9; gwhe"nox the kind of 
tribe R 951. 76. 












=ts inside of body (see -!es, -k* !&és) 





g*e “ldes with long breath, able to go 
a long time without food (g*elt-); tstegwi’s 
short breath, getting hungry quickly (ts!ek"); 
8m gwi’s round thing in stomach (8mk"-); 
Sm gwi k" having put round thing into stomach 
Cm k“es=k"); Sya’g*is something bad in stom- 
ach (Syak*-); ts!ex’ts!ene’s tired feeling, 
pain in stomach (ts!ex-); tstex’eli’sela 
stomach ache (ts!ex’-). 











=is in an open space, 
on the beach (see =i) 






-!es inside or outside of stomach 
(see =es) 







SyA’k* lis bad---(Syak’-); g*e’lt!es 
pl. g*e’1lsg eltjes long belly (g*elt-); 
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tslekiwe’s short belly (tstek"); tsle&né’s 
(hair) singed off on belly (ts!ex'-); pe m!es 
stout belly III 50.15; tsi!eSnésela” pain out- 
side of stomach (ts!ex*-); €mek!wistla’ to have 
round thing in front of belly (@mek"-); g*&edzé’e 
what lies against belly; g*&@’s to be inside of 
body CX 269.17 (g*ey-); g:&8Ssela” to have in- 
side of body (g*ik'!&esela” to having lying 
against belly); qie’x'qi&es many in body 
(qtey-); qtex*q!&&esela” to have many things in 
mind; q;&&é"sela” to have many things in front. 





-esela in succession, in regular 
order (?) see -Sesela 





tiebe,é’sela to step into a dry slough; 
dabe,e“sela to tow into an inlet; dap&lesela 
to tow out of inlet (da’p&la to tow out of in- 
let, also: tow is anchored); &’tole’sela going 
inland C 26:161.200; kwa’x®we%t!alesela smoke 
goes out to sea 26:160.155; pielxesela it is 
foggy, pielxesata a little foggy C 26:39.37; 
kwane’sela it is foggy; se’sexwele’sela to 
paddle about C 26:46.120; denwe’sela rifle C 
III 2.18. 


=ek*a, =ek’ela; =eg "eS ; =eg*end back 


=eg’e® (=ek*a=e8) refers either to the 
back directly or it may mean the thing on the 
back, or the thing following another: - 
&we’g"*&® back; se’leg*e® back of snake 
C II 192.3; - &de’g’es back sinew; qwe’qweg’es 
or gwe “‘qwedzeg 1® outer coarse bark of dena‘s; 
na ‘geg iSwhat you drink after a meal (see 
na ‘gek"ela below); ha®me’g*i® eating someone 
else's food; 1&’g*ayentot I am following you 
(la-eg*e-ent-or); ieaae load on back (ir- 
regular, because . is not weakened.) 
=ek* ela, =e’k*a to have something on 
back, or following; - na‘gek*ele to drink after 
meal; c.!a’qwik*ela to have copper on back 
C 26:72.26 (vtaq'-); ple “ldzek*ela to have moss 
on back R 82.6; guegwege k*a to pour out on 
back R 503.99; ,& “k ela to have post on back 
C 26:218.265; lak*ela to have (someone) follow- 
ing (oneself) R 575.72; - o’x.ek* ela, pl. 
o&x.e “k* ela to carry load---C II 324.24, Kos; 
tsieda gek tla to have a woman behind oneself 
prompting husband in potlatch, helping in 
fishing). ; 
With other suffixes: - t!a“sek’ata 
being with back seaward or towards fire; 


gwa ‘sek’a%@ having back this way C 26:121.115; 
= i 


ewek’a%a flat things piled up (one on 
top of other) R 262.56 (pag-go-ek*-aza), 
SmeSwe ‘g°endala to pile up something R 252.26; 


teweg end to press on’ back C 26:166.417 
(cexwa’); - qleweg’a®las pond behind C III 


° 
e—_—_—_—_—_—_—— id 


keep back down beach R 433.26; ne ‘g°ag*atls 
to warm back outside C II 142.16 eras 
-g*aels). 


30.15 qio=meg’e ala=as) - tiebe’g’alis to 
26; - pene 
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Specific meanings: .!ebe’g*es mould 

R 107.75 (utep to clamp); negeg’e® midnight 
III 85.27 (neq-); sa’leg*aSyayo dirge C III 
76.3; tia’gwig’eStally keeper C III 56.1, 10, 
18; tlene’g’e® back door R 1247.68 (t!iex’-); 
ene’x Sid to bar door C II 262.28; 392.20 
cz <)3 ve’ leg*end to invite someone besides 
someone you have already asked C II 194.14 
(Lez-); ta’ legweg’e® to disobey R 686.85; 
Le lgwik’a to miss way; not to take after 
parents (all ceq¥- to miss); na ‘nageg’a to 
obey III 25.3; 26.13; 262.2; ha’yeg’e® to imi- 
tate C 26:178.125; p&k°ela double interest R 
1026.12 (pa- flat on back); k!we’g*e8sos8 to 
have sitting behind C II 28.16; do gwig’e® to 
look back and imitate deeds of ancestors; to 
watch what others are doing; dogwig’a®liz to 
see newly-weds R 780.8, 10; SwenSwek*a to sneak 
behind something when hunting; secretly C 26: 


122.24; gwa’gwelek’a to finish eating CX 136.21. 


Questionable: dene’k’a to cut a strip 
of blubber R 456.10, dene’k’od to cut off 


(with any kind of knife). 


-teq, -!eqela in body, mind; to think of; 
Stem expansion 7. (Synonym of -elqa) 


Al, 3, 4, 5 cttc’ R cecac’: xw8’xwit!- 
e’qela to think of cutting (xwet-); g i’g'&t!- 
e’ ge la---wood-work (g’et-); gwegw&egela--- 
awakening (gwey-); g'i’g*&exSid---being some- 
where; &no’&nae’gtla---aiming (Snew-); 
x’i’x"K@mM®ege la---snaring (x*e&m-); Ye’ XHE1K- 
eqela to feel like dying, to want badly III 
63.14 (xe61-). . 

A 2. ctm R ctmc& Swe “nt whe’ qe la--- 
hiding (Swen-). ~~ 

Bl. cvc R cvctc: ho’hwets!egela--- 
counting (hds-); ts!o tstets!e’ qe la---digging 


roots (ts!os-); yo’ yetsiege la---eating with 


spoons (yds-); Sne’nk*!exSid to resolve 
X 127.41 (@nek*-); dd deqiwexSa’lix to consid- 
er in house 3984.12; qla’q!te p!e’qela---of 
hitting C 26:151.151 (qtap-); he Sleqela to de- 
pend on. 
C 2. cvmc: R g¥moime: ge “mgemtte’qela 

---singing (gemt-) ; fe “lq!e18wexe la---coiling 

felx"); ye nymk’ !Seqela---using sling 


(yenk"!-). 

E cv R c&c&: sa’sdeqela---stretching 
hand out (sa); ya’ydeqela---giving up III 76.27 
(yax"®id)---using sling (yenk"!-). 

Initial y: Sya&’k"!eqela to feel bad; 
yalaqieqela---proud (yalaq-); ya“qiweqela to 
think of giving presents. 

Initial w: wA’tela---leading (wat-). 

Initial h: he “SmMeqela---eating. 

Irregular: le “ldeqela---going (la); 
de’daSlegela to laugh in mind R 841.25 (dal-); 
% *1Swigela to desire with (Ze1zx'-); — 
he*8le‘qela to feel certain C II 310.9; 
%‘lwitsleqela---angry (Ya’wis); he’meSne’gela 
to feel always X 187.38; o“dzegeme’gela to 
think of something that makes one ashamed. 
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-!exsd to desire; 


sepie’xsd to wish to throw (sep-); 
ts!e8ma*e’xsd to wish to melt (ts!e&m-); 
axse’xsd to desire to give or take R 223.13; 
673.10 (ax-) ; yeSwe’xsd to wish to dance 
(yex"-); tsteye’xsd to wish to draw water 
(tstey-); ts!eSwe’xsd to wish to give (ts!ew-); 
la*‘e’xsd to wish to go (la-); se’qi&exsd to de- 
sire herring spawn R 425.24 (seq!-); ga ‘tstexsd 
to want to walk CX 239.22 (qas-); k!we m®laexsd 
to want to scorch (k!wemS1-); dze’lwexsd to 
want to run (dzelg"-), . 

w& ‘Ademexsd word-.one wants to say 
CX 102.13; ha’mats!&exsd to desire to be a can- 
nibal C II 34.4; w& Zdemntk!wexsd to say some- 
thing R 1019.23 (w&’Zdem - nuk" - !exsd); 
geg’a’d&exsd to desire a wife C II 126.16 (gek’ 
=ad - texsd); g!e ‘mdzekwé “laexsd to desire to 
give a salmon-berry feast R 211.2 (g!ems = kU 
-g’ila - !exsd). 


-ex.a see -x.a dish 


-i€l&la here and there; 
Stem expansion 3a 


: Al, 2; 3; 4, 5; crc E cVec: 
w& “.iSla&la to question here and there R 716.77; 
C 26:35.47 (we.-); p!a‘ei®lala to fly about 


R 724.32; g°a pi®lala to tuck in here and there 
R 380.12 (g*ep); ya x°i®lale (also yeyex*ildla) 


to go about quickly C II 64.25 (yex'-); 
k°&’ZXiSlala to be afraid (k*eX-); Sn&’mi®lala 
to turn one way R 282.17 (nem); tsia mi®lala 
to point here and there C II 180.3 (ts!em-); 
gwa“yiélila to do thus here and there ey-); 
Sna“wiflla to aim---Snew-); ts!a’wisldla to 
give---(ts!ew- C II 82.8); gwa di®lala to untie 
here and there; ts!a’&mitld&le to melt here and 
there. 

B g¥c stable or R ctctc: we’qwiflala 
to push to and fro (weq'-); Sna‘xwi®l#la to be 
in every way R 956.13; C III 230.10; o’°218liula 
to bend own body this way and that way, to go 
oa “ad straight path visiting here and there 

oxX- . 

— do‘deqwisl&la to look here and there 
C II 32.16; III 459.32 (also dd’qwiSl&la C II 
8.25) (ddq¥-); g&“q&siSlila or g&'si®l#la to 
walk about; hd“siflala to count various things, 
ha ‘wasiSlila to count equal amounts of things 
C III 276.27 (hds-); n&’nekwi®lala to travel 
about at night CX 13.33 (nek"-); la’tiiléla 
to split boards here and there. 

Irregular: &§w&°7YiSlala.to go about in 
a lively way (&z-); ma maztsi®lala two-minded 
cX 18.19. 


C 2. c¥mc* stable, R ¢imevmc or c&"mac* 
e’lk*i8la&la flat, thin object moves about 
R 414.9; C II 292.15; Sme’nsiSldla to try this 
and that R 78.92; C II 292.15; te ‘mkwi®ldla to 
chop here and there. 
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me “lmelsi€lala to turn head here and 


there R 619.11 (mels-) reduplicated forms rare. 
s&°latiSl#la or se “ltiSlu&la to take it 


easy moving about (selt-); tsia lasi®l#le or 
ts!e°lsi8l#la to give small amount of food dur- 
ing period of scarcity to everyone (ts! els-); 


aza*l1 18l&la or dze’ 161ala bo run about 
R 1172.29 (aeeug)s Twa max i®l&la to rush 


about (q!wemx'-); 

C 6. stable: genSwifléla to add to- 
gether (genSw-); ye ‘nk !161ala to throw sling 
stones here and there (yenk’!-). 

D. *c E ct¥c*c: kwA’sx’dSl&la to 


splash here and there Ticwe sx -). 
E c¥ stable: ts!# lala tide flows to 


and fro; cee to carry about R 618.19; 
C II 84.35 (da); 1&°1&%las place where one goes 
about. 

With polysyllabic stems: xA’sbexwiSl#la 


to make noise here and there; 5’ i€1lala to 
change form now and then R 606.5 gp 
gw&SnagiSléla folded here and there, as 


blankets in bundles R 195.25; q!&’losi®lala 
zigzag (q!&’los-). 


With other suffixes: masip!enk"is lala 
two spans around here and there FP 140.3; 
&e “d&&qi® 1#la back and forth R 61.28; C II 
76.10; gwi bi®14%las from end to end; 
ne’x’sawiSlala to pull through back and forth; 
Sva x sgemi®lala to turn face both ways 
R 756-30; 28 ‘wadi®l&la to have husbands here 
and there; nA ‘gextasyilala, pl. n&’gemgedtta- 
Syi®lala) to do the same R 499.16; 553.32; 
na xsi®l#la to hesitate C II 16.27 (nexs half); 
6né nk’ !eqi®l&la to think about this or that; 
ha ®lilala to move about quickly R 733.0 
has — 7 
vr mA’g*isiSlala to waver, change mind 
R 524.41 (derivation?) 


=eleq(aza) ; = eq nearly; like: 
for colors = elexsem (= eleq - s{gjem) 
A diminutive of quality (see -lelxela, =deq, 


-xdala, -xdbeleqaz%a 


This suffix often occurs as -xdKeleqgaza. 
The same stem may, however, take = ane. 
There is no apparent difference of meaning in 


the two forms. [+] 
Both forms found: Sme legaza, Sm 1x!" J- 
eleqadza, 


dbeleqaZa whitish R 285.81; « !a’gweleq 
tla’ stahe’ leqaza, ula’ x"delexsem reddish; 
dza’ dzeleqaza, dza“dzegela R 734.37, 

dza’ sdkeleqaza 


eq bluish; ts!o’lega, ts!o’lelgaza, 
ts!o’lelexsem; ts!o’2dBeleqaza blackish. 


= eleq(aza): Zenxelegaza, ze “nxelexsem 


greenish, light green; lo’ fala it sounds 
hollowish (lop = eq {k’*] nr, C 26: 79.136; 

kwe “ndzegt la black clouds appear, sign of rain; 
“dza’ gweleq, dza’ gwelegeSnakwela nearing evening 
R 224.23; a’lgweleg blood color; qi«’ldzeleqaza 


like grease, greasy, oily. 
ha’beleg eyelashes? 
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-[x] dhe’ Ieqaza: k"eIdae’ leqa%a a little 
afraid R 1224.37; CX 18.3 (k‘ez-); pie’ sd&eleqaze 
hardish; qiwela’ xddeleqaza a little life left; 


sa” laxdkeleqava half blind; s&laxd&e’ leqaza, 
sélaqaza half blindness of a drunken person. 


mix; =18; -i8, -ia8, =x8 

=1Y on the floor, in the house (=iz%ba 
on the nose); =is in an open space; specifical- 
ly: on the beach; or more generally: in the 
world; also on the bottom of the water; on the 
bottom inside the body (see -k*!%es), - !s on 
the ground outside of the house; -!a on rock, 
on stone; = xs in a canoe, 

When the verb is static these suffixes 
are attached to the stem, rarely to the word 


with formative endings. 


nix 


begwi’2 man of the house R 275.36 (1.e., 
one of the men of lower rank belonging to the 
chief's Sne6me’ma; legwi’X fire of the house 
C II 72.145; ya wabiz sail (curtain) in house 
R 894.56; ma’wid sacred room (=tied in house, 
max’.); ma®li-z husband who has two wives; 
ma®le’lem two wives of one husband (=two in 
house, ma 2); qiwe“1€yagwi old man of house 
C III 140.6; ya qiendiz speaker of house C III 


348.25; newi’lem family (house) story 
(nos=i2=em) ; apsi’X one side (i.e,, party) of 


house R 437.73 Snema°iY to live together in 
house C 26:120.260; ha®ni’X vessel is on floor 
R 103.28; ca’wi (person) stands on floor III 
47.28; tai Xx (post, pole) stands on floor 
C 26:14.106; kiwai°xY, C II 62.15 pl. k!iwedzi’Y 
C II 72.19 to be seated on floor; Sna ix it 
is light in house (Snag¥-); ®na’wil all are in 
house, 

As word suffix: begwa’neSmiz man of 


house C 26:90.190; ya’ wapemliz sail (curtain) 
in house R 893.1; 1005.49; Le gemix family 
name R 1074.17; k!iwedzewid the flat thing to 
sit down on in house R 756.23. 


=is 


tjema’is beach R 72.60; e’g*is sandy 
(good) beach III 60.21; dze’g*is clam beach; 
- gia®wi’s pond on beach C 26:197.270; qia’wis 
shallow beach; qgiabegwi’s shell beach (Kos) 3 
u fa’ eoawis seaside beach; tie’dzexegwis stony 
beach; Smegwi ‘s round thing is on beach CX 
190.20; hk®ne’s vessel, canoe is on beach 
R 189.25; ha®wi’s taboo shed on beach (ho-) 
Sn&i’s light on beach C 26:34.6; t!k*p&e’sela 
stepping along beach (t!e’bes to step in beach, 


stationary). 
=is bottom of sea: begwi’s merman III 


441.24; tsle’ges sea monster III 212.17; 
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kwe’gwis eagle of sea bottom; m&e’s fish sta- 
tionary in water C 26:82.114. 

=is bottom of body: ts!legwi’s with 
short breath, somewhat hungry C eat 85. 

=is world:..fa’sodis land in direction 
of ocean C 26:72.25. 


cie’ts!es sunshine on ground C 26: 
126.95; o’dza&s wrong ground R 725.59; 
ge’x'gass pl. to be long outside C 26:13.42; 
qos’ pond on ground; Smo®s” to be piled up on 
ground; me’xmexSe “s to sleep outside C 26:122.7; 
,8°Sdza’s place of standing on ground 
‘(yaxe-is=as); Lafwe’s tree (Nak) (tax -!s). 


-!a 


Smek!wa’ round thing is on rock; geSya” 
a long time on rock C 26:104.7; tie’p!a rock 
covered by water C 26:145.72; ya’qi!wa to lie 
dead on rock III 154.12; k!w&a” to sit on rock 
III 102.31; q!weSlaa alive on rock; ha&Sna’ 
vessel is on rock R 200.11; nek’ !a’ mountain 
on rock C II 336.9; mo“piengwa®tsia four days 
on rock C II 338.19. 


=xs, does not influence spirants 


oxs inside of canoe V 345.13; kiwaxs 
to sit in canoe III 97.9; tiegwe “xs clover 
roots aboard C II 64.3; we&nxs herring aboard 
C II 64.6; nege “xs middle line of canoe 
V 363.41; he “%k* !ota “xdze® star-board; 
geSmxo “taxdze® port; tia “saxdze® seaward side 
of canoe; dexwe “xs to jump aboard (dexweze “xs 
to jump being aboard). 

With terminal a (with the exception of 
-ta) these suffixes are active or transitive 
(see also =er, -g°it): 

da cu Elivaxa xAtse’m he took the box 
from the floor C II 58.30; la’balisaxa 
dze&la’Xe he went to the end of the lake 
C Il 420.1; g*i’g*Selsax nex®wena’Syas he put 
down on ground his blanket C II 422.13; 
g’o’x¥S elsaxes g’ok" he built his house on the 
ground C Il 82.22; la lex6welsa’xes g*oku he 
made his house have a fire on the ground C II 
48.27; xe “ng*ae lsaxes ne& x6wena“&ye he took off 
and put down on the ground his blanket C II 
426.8; la kiwedzedzo’liYaxa tie’x"tsiewesa they 
sat down on the settee C 11 394.31; Ax®weatia’- 
liYaq he took it out C II 398.18; ,ag &’geli- 
saxa dzef&la’¥Ye it stood on shore of lake C II 
406.11; - kiwa’g*&gelisaxe wa he sat down on 
bank of river C Il 362.1 (N); - &xsema’lisaxa 
deg*iSya” to have on the surface on the ground 
the graves C II 42.29; k!wanewe lasax 
g’'o’kwas he sat on side of the house of C II 


124.9; da“g*a®lizaxen g’i‘g’aga®yaa’s he put 
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down the one in which I am C 26:14.85 (also 77, 
81); taSsto’Zexsa leqwa’” he placed upright in 
the bail-hole the firewood C 26:14.73; 
nepse’gwias he threw it across in the house 

C 26:135.39; k"!o’qwelitaxa lexa’Sye she picks 
up from the floor the basket R 72.59; la 
&xdza®mo’liZas she sets it in front of them 

R 309.13; ha k*a’tializaxes k*!ep.a’S144 he 
puts down his tongs R 73.92. 

There are apparent exceptions to this 
rule: Swi’Sw&lag*elixxox q!wele’x"de®xwag you 
have done everything to your late uncle C 26: 
139.227; k* !eqwe “lsxa h&’mspieq he pulled the 
cannibal pole out of the ground C II 436.25; 
ia tsiexe’lsxa xege “ma he threw the comb on the 
ground C II 390.27; la kiwa’g*tlp!eqeg’ &1ivxa 
she sat down on pole in house C II 76.2; ia 
Le ‘qweliixa la lo’pts!@ lexa“Sya she puts aside 
the new empty basket R 577.19; a&g*a “xe®s 

a°liYa and they come to be ready on floor 
R 501.42: 

There is a series of forms expressing 
verbs of position which end in -aliY, alis, 
aYexs. These are presumably derived from 
-ata=i¢, -ala=is, -ata=xs etc.: kiw& ‘sgemalit 
to be seated on a round thing in a house; 
kiwe ‘sgemliZa to sit down---C III 228.27; 


n& “xywemalix to be a cover of a round thing in 


the house R 570.23; k*a “gemlizela to put dishes 
before---R 570.42; k!wa “dz&lix to be seated on 
a flat thing in the house; k!wadzo ‘liza to sit 
down---; k!wadz& “614% to be seated on a flat 
thing on a stone; k!wadzo “Slod to sit down---; 
k!iwaSst& ‘Xexs to be seated in water in a canoe; 
kiwa®sta g daxtxs to sit down---, 

When these suffixes follow another suf- 
fix they are in most cases preceded by 1 (=1%, 
=is), els (-!s), S1 (-!a), and Y (=xs), which 
in all probability is derived from Y since =xs 
is one of the suffixes that does not weaken 
spirants. 


-1i¥, -1iYela, -1iza 


la “Sstali ‘Xela to go around in house 
(1a-(s)e®sta-1iz- la); oSst&lix place at door 
C II 68.30 (aw-sto-lix); ,aa piclix (inanimate 
object) stands at nape of neck C III 72.29 
(,a-ap!-11¥); ,a®xweno‘dzelix (man) stands at 
side C III 96.29 (tax"=nos-1iz) ; o “‘ba®1iz end 
of something in house; me ‘ndzoliza to strike 
flat thing with fist (mex’=dzo-1i¥a); kiwaSgeliz 
to sit among C III 242.22 (k!iwa-!qa=e-1i2z); 
nega “xali¥ to speak plainly, straight down; 
gena “lali¥ to hold in arms in house. 

Stems with the suffix -ela drop the -a 
and end in -l1ix¥: ya ’Swix’«liY to move in house 
C II 74.33 (ya ewix ela); - Xo ‘qweiiz house 
dish C II 366-18 (Zoqwela contents of dish); 
doqweliZela to look about in house C II 74.11 
(do wela); - bekweli¥ela man moving about in 
house (bekwela 3 - tsleda “qalivela woman--- 


(tsteda ‘qela); - .e x.eqweli 2 to make mistake 
in house R 615.37; 1074.24; 1214.37; - 
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&we “lq&lixy to ask for more; a’2Xelixy last in 
house R 1132.43 (aYela); e’kwelita to clear 
house R 899.62; CX 102.19; n& xn&q&li’z to hit 
straight, do right in house C III 266.13 
(neq-); nexeli’xX to move in house III 311.34; 


jfene ‘peliza to fold up (mat) in house R 
264.12; qieZeli’xa to lift on arms from floor 
2209.5; x &Sgweli%a to open (speech) in 
house. 

These suffixes follow certain suffixes 
without the insertion of 1: 

-x*sta down to ground: caxUsta’sela to 
push down (trees) C II 48.23; C 26:1600.101 

cag’-); do’xYstde’Xela to beware of floor 

to look ahead before saying anything) C II 
312.22; do’x"st&eX to look down on floor (Kos.) 
do’x"staliz (Kwa); ts!a’k°emst&e’% not to be 
‘able to go to sleep; g ax stae x to go to bed 
early. 

However, we have axsta’lixY to be flat 
down on floor; g°iSsta“liYamas put on bare 
floor; ,axsta’lizY on floor in house C III 
230.20; .axstae’1ls; tex stels dropping down on 
ground; caxSsta’Slis (tree) stands near water, 
beach C 26:77.43; ctelsta’lis to push into wate 


on beach. 
Sem near by: kw&&mes to sit near by on 


beach C 26:2.37; go “kwemix stay in house 
3962.3; h&n’eSmaa* canoe waits for on rock; 
ba’xwetsd&mix still bagwes CX 58.16. 

qia qiameZ% to notice C 26:14.108; 


hawasesmis counter; ts!lats!«Swesmiz; 
na’nfgeSmixY person who gives advice 3755.3; 


ye alimeomis spesker C 26:122.28; sna’snek’e- 
miY to tell standing near 3777.1. 
When static, suffix does not need. -z-: 
apso’diY one ride in house R 83.29; 
112.30; 115.14; Swe dasnegwit cold corner in house 
R 111.14; 115.12; 116.13; 148.56; nepse’ gwizas 
to throw across house C 26:135.39; 


=idba outside of nose, point of land; 
(see -genisbe® ) 


,ene’Xbes to steer at a point of log 
(Lex*-); awi’2beS point of land M 682.1; 
gwa wizbe raven nose III 129.41 (gwax"-); 
k*e’dzizbe® nose ornament C II 156.13; k’edziz- 
bala to wear R 625.55; m&e’2bend to mark end 
R 61.58; Bye’ Xbax"s id (rope) at end breaks 
C 26:91.11. 


-e, astonishing! 


s&’eya is that you? III 149.12; 
e’8 (s)dz&e.ak’ behold (not) this III 198.37; 
ye ‘lkwa he did get hurt! 
(s)dz&se, ye “lkwa you did get hurt! (note 
position of pronoun 2d person); es8mée,o8% 
la’.a is this one not gofng to go? C II 182.10 
(indeed! he will go); e’sae,a e’x*SmAé is'nt 
that good? C III 254.4; e sdeyen 4 em mesela “gq 
didn't I desire it? C II 150.12; e’sSmasey 
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oe 


=e., transitive =aa, into house; 
into mouth (see =e.!xo); into inlet 


qebe “ta to pour into (mouth) CX 204.37; 
gwege “1a to pour water into mouth; &xe’.:a to 
take into house; - l&e’: to go into house III 
12.6; 20.3; Sne’g*e.ela to talk into house C 
III 248.31; dewe’t to jump into house III 14.8; 
Lieng “era to poke into house V 349.5; Swi “Slee 
all into house III 21.2; 26.18. 

Meaning: Most frequently =e. means into 
the house, but it may also be used more gener- 
ally to signify into the interior: l&e’t to go 
into the house JII 12.6; 20.3, or into the inside 
of firewood C II 68.11,12; d&xe’.a to take into 
house, or to pout into mouth R 436.92; qebe‘1a 
to pour (it) into mouth CX 204.37; yo “l&e‘.ela 
canoe drifts into inlet; - da’beresela to tow 
in to beach; a&Swi’:tela place inside near door 
C IIt 72.3. 

With the suffix -!xo neck, it forms 
=e.!xo which always means in or into mouth: 
tstege “tiexod to throw into mouth III 359.13; - 
Smele “.!xo white in mouth; - Swa “‘be.!xawe& 
Saliva (Swap=e.-!xaw-e®); - he le.!xawe® mouth- 
ful X 157.20; - aSwe’.!xawe&® inside of mouth, 


-et going along; occurs most frequently 
with -is on ground and -ia on rocks 


Without -!s, or -{a: - be®ne “tela the 
next underneath R 677.95. 

With -is, -i!a: l&itesela to go to all 
houses C III 326.29 (la-); nee.!esela to tell 
in all houses 3981.1; gwa “yettesela to go from 
house to house waking people C III 328.23; 
gelpe.iesela to pull canoe up river by holding 
on to bushes; dze “lxwet!esela to run from house 
to house, or along bank of river. 

qa ‘se.!ala to walk along rocky shore 
C II 116.6; se xwe.!ala to paddle along rocky 
shore C II 132.23; & set!ala child's term for 
father (father along rocks); n&“t!ala to hunt 
in canoe in daytime along rocks C 26:201.28 
(na-et-!e); nekwet!ala to hunt or travel in 
canoe at night along rocks C 26:152.7. 


= yus always; sometimes with reduplication 
or stem expansion 


This suffix has been found only in 
names and is said to mean "always engaged in---." 


ts!a ‘geyus always throwing away (ts! €&q-); 
tsta‘’geyudz emga Te" 16 lak") woman made to be 
cause of always throwing away; la “g’eyus always 
throwing coppers (lek*-); aSma’weyus always 
giving potlatches M 340 (Smax"-); ha‘neyus sky 


keeps on showing openings in clouds on horizon 
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M 339 (ha’x’-); ha ’xweyus always dancing M 350; 
tie’qwabeyus always having stones on fire; 

ne ‘neyudzemga always cause of daring woman III 
50.32. 


-syak’, -Syag*a, -Syak*ela back into woods; 
- with = id back into room or behind 
curtains (see -x*sSak* from which 
it does not appear to differ) 


latyak", la’Syag*a to go into woods 
C II 50.5; C 26:149.67; la’Syag’i to go inland; 


la’Syak*elis to go---C 26:158.103; g°el&yag’a 
first who went---; g°el®yak’ela animals Femsca) 
go--=; 

la “Syak*elix¥ to go back of curtain, to 
re-enter room (done repeatedly) CX 149.42 
(same as lats!ali¥ III 386.6); da’Syak’eliza to 
carry behind curtain R 927.74, 76. 


-0 a doubtful suffix 


Nouns ending in o: Seisme lincod 
(stem tsex-); La’mo perch (cemg* - o due to 
softening | of x4; with conmtant's e La&ma Ewe) ; 
yek*’o’ halibut hook (yek’-); q!a“k*’o slave 
(qiak¥-); k*!a’momo hemlock seeatas (k* Semx"-) ; 
yebelo” coarse twined cedar-bark basket (yep-). 

asyaso” hand; héémo” pigeon; h&mo “smo 
butterfly; x&mo’mo backbone: ha’lo or ha’no a 
fish; pek’o 


ma’sto harpoon shaft; 


g’o’gweeyu feet; k*te’s&o 
privilege, crest; tfexo” open-work weaving. 

Probably with other suffixes: 
Xo’q!wabano brisket (Zoqg-abo-no); asmaxd’ 
brant goose (am-axo closed Y throat); tste ‘eno 
egg R 361.12 (tsfek"!- bird, gull); ts!e zts!- 
eno cats cradle. 

In address in children's speech a’tso, 
ga“tso *tso grandfather; ha “do “do grandmother; ina 
formula, a’g*aSno master! 

In a number of suffixes -o occurs as 
terminal; =abo, =ato, =o%yo, -ibo, -tsito, -dzo, 
-fsto, -ayu, etc. 

Verbs ending in -o: e’sasyu to beg, 
pray; y&’lo to give up for lost; h&x*o’ to 
howl; he’gweso to have an accident; te’no- to 
pole; g a8yo- to ask in marriage; k*a’t!o fair- 
ly good; k*!e"lso to beg; ge’tsio to beg; 
qiwa’Zxo every; lexo” to cough; ,e’k*o to bor- 
row; t!a’Syo to change. 


-0, -wa negative, off, away from, out of. 
Stem suffix; sometimes alone but usually 
followed by other suffixes. -od, -Ala, 
-o®yu, -e&wak" (-o-k"), -amas (o-amas), 
-wala-, -wamas (-wi-amas), -Swels 
Derived from o are the forms - @wedts!o 


(-8we%-ts!o) out of; ---Swe%dzo (- weX=dzo) off 
from flat object;--- -wels out of house (see 
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-els outside) Swesta out of water; as well as 
the following suffixes which are not free - 
Sweq& out of hole, enclosed space from among; 
-Swesdes up from beach (-Swesta=es); -Swext!la 
out of an enclosed place;---Swedzta out of canoe. 

o after stops, y, w and sometimes after 
1, m, n: - sop&la to chop Off V 345.18; axo’ a&xo‘d 
to take off C 11 10. ls 177.203 ge “1lx*od to 
pull out with fingers C [I 158.7; tio“so&yu to 
be cut off CX 215.10; Snemo’t take off one; 
mewo’t take off four (mew-). ; 

Special meaning gagasod to sing grand- 
father's song C III 128.20; - qte’qieyod to 
talk C 26:71.8; 115,1;---a&’lod to sing real 
song;---g’a’l&la to speak first. 

-wa after vowels (a) and sometimes 
after 1, m, n: la’wH to go off V 491.24;--- 
la’wimas to take off III 441.32 (see la’wut 

below); la “weSyak"® R 400.3 law&=k" ;---kiwe “lwile 
to pluck out CX 262.34; - ple lwila to pluck 
off;---tlosemwHla toicut off pl. obj. R 1135.12; 
- dawila to let go V 478.21; - Swawila water 
out of III 134.12 

Exceptional: la’wut to take off (see 
lawimas); SwiS1A8 all off R 168.13; 243.40 
(Swila). 

-Swedts!o out of;--Sweldzo off from 
flat object; -wels out of house; -§ [we tga 
out of hole from among; -Swesta out of water; 
-Swesdes up from beach; -Swezt!a out of an en- 
closed place; -Swelta out of canoe. 

These suffixes all have the form -&we- 
after stops and affricatives; dex'Sweqa’ to 
jump out C II 40.28; repSwexts!8° to climb out; 
&xé6weXts!od to take out R 175.21; re’ swest!- 
a’li¥ to call out of room III 187.29; 
se pSwe Xto’d to throw long thing out of canoe 
R 97.75; ga’sx°wezxtod to pick out of canoe with 
fingers (gasx%o%tod R 242.9). 

o after 1, m, n, y, w with accent on o 
in c¥c stems: hano’ qalés vessel comes out of 
ground X 35.31 (h&n. h&n-®weqa-1s); qiweno’Sstala 
often out of water; ga *loxta Fist out of 
canoe III 359.24; g’ela modtts!& pl. creep out 
of C 26:68.23 (g°el-em-Swerts!a); k* le“ yo%ts!od 
to carve out of V 332.24 (k*!ey-); Smo’%ts!ala 
to carry out III 55.33, 40; 56.3; - Sm& Ztod to 
unload canoe X 103.26 (Smew-). 

After vowels: a . and © usually form 4, 
although often an o replaces — the a of the stem: 
- 1&q&lizx out of hole in house C II 24.3 
(la-Sweq&-11%); -lo%ts!&lix out of in house III 
194.31 (la-Swexts!@-1iz); - 18’sta out of the 


water III 356.6 a 


Swi’Swezts!o all out of C II 366.14. 


=oSyo, =o8yod, =oSyala middle; 


né go “Syala to be half full; nt go yon 
right to middle III 141.7 (neq-); tsie°moSyoa 
to melt in middle (ts!e8m-); q geno “Syod to put 
ring around middle (qex’-); tsfemo“&yod to 
point to middle (ts!em-); d&”6yod to take in 
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middle (da-); 1&’&yod to go to middle R 670.17 
(la-); go’ kwo8yo middle of house III 248.28 
(g*dk"-); - mo’g’o&yod to tie in middle III 
370.13 C 26:68.10; Tmok"_); kwa’wo® yo hole in 


middle V 353.31 (kwax"-); h&’ntoSyod to shoot 
in middle (h&m-); ge “ndzo&yod to adze in middle 


(qens- ) . 
oS yas ye middle III 273.23. 


=oma always (see -!ema); probably not Kwa 


ya’ g*omawisos wa’ldemagos your word is 


not bad; ®yag oma always bad; Yawidzoma always 
angry; ai’g‘oma always good. 


-!omas classes of things (see -!emas) 


Usually occurs as collective: ma’mao’mas 


fish X 228.36; III 110.26; g*e’g*ak"!o’mas wo- 
man's property C II 92.28; q!wa’q!wex®omas 
bushes C 26:124.22; (q!waq!wex’emas C 26:125. 
66). 

Singular: he’Smaomas (any) food C II 
366.13; C III 70.14; (heSmAema edibles); 
he’lomas pl. he®lo’mas something that is good 


C 26:45.75; 162.239. 


Irregular: g°t “lg°do’mas animals 
(crawlers) C II 208.26; - g°a’g omas shadow 


G IE 264.21. 
-o&mala 


he’ 20" mala to be in time III 15.10; 
ha’ yaYosmalaa to try to be in time R 76.64; 
wi’ so&mala not to be in time III 25.9. 


-od (see -x°8 id) 


-tod to bring, lead; 


With verbs: p!&c!o’d to lead someone 
flying (p!au!-); q!eSlo’d to bring child on 
arms (q!ed-); qic®mo d to bring disgrace, to 
put to shame C Ill 246.10; tdéo’d to bring 
(tew-); - da“Smodala to take off (with pl. obj.- 
R 935.33; k*ao ‘d(ala) to collect remains of 
feast and send it to someone in dish R 760.98; 
775.53; se’Swod to guide someone home in canoe; 
ga*&yod, ga”“Syodala to take someone along walk- 
ing, to lead song, Swi’k*!od to bring long 
thing; tie®nod to deliver CX 162.1 (t!e’x’-); 
g*a’xamodala to bring one at a time; to give 
marriage present C II 306.26 Kos; ha mt!od to 
carry child on back somewhere; ge “mxSud, 
ge “mxSodala to take blankets somewhere. 

With nouns: ha&ma ‘Sydod to bring food 
to someone; Swa’paod to bring water to someone; 
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ls qwao’d to bring firewood to someone; 
i !a’wqaod to bring a copper to someone III 
110.3; 0’ x.kod to deliver pack. 

Smo ‘tio&yu food taken home after it has 
been delivered R 435.62. 


- ot (see -wet) 


- ot sound (?) 


gemo ‘ta wolf howls; qidyo’t to talk; 
tseSmota “la noise melts away, to be silent 
CX 120.1, 132.32; he ‘motela to abuse: lo ‘motela 
hollow (?) noise R 1279.9 rumbling noise; 
aesnotia to try to scold husband R 742.8. 


-os a doubtful suffix 


tsa’k*os fern root (tsak’-); tlex’so’s 
cinquefoil root (t!eq’- with suffix -sos?)! 
ma “yus raccoon (mas=os striped cheek?)._ 

syii ‘tos @ small amount; wa ‘galos rain- 
bow; wa ‘waxtos relatives; hi “Xos a berry; p&o’s 
a fishtrap; met!o’s kidney fat; qe “®los a 
berry; qo“los thunderbird; xo®%los salmon weir; 
xwe ‘ldzos Hexagrammus superciliaris; t!a’k*os 
crosspiece of halibut hook. 


-!os cheek 


qiwet!o‘dze® scar on cheek (q!wet -!o0s 
=e*); ha&p!o dze® hair on cheek (h&p -!os =<e®); 
ts!eSmo’s to point at cheek (tstem-); ®me®lo s 
white cheek (Smel-); ts!eSmao’s to melt away 
on cheek (ts!e8m-); t!a’qios red-cheeked 
(utag’-); - e“plodzend to pinch cheek (ep -!os 
= end); - aSwo’dze cheek (o -!os =e). 


-o&Ss from one to other 


In contrast to -islala which means to 
go back and forth several or numerous tines 
-o&s refers to a single action. 

dad exwamoSséla pl. to jump from one to 
the other (dex"-); kwa ‘lo&Ss levirate = to lie 
from one to the other (kwel-); ts tyo “Ssela to 
dip from one to other, R 771.71 (tsey-); dass 
to give from one to other (da-); 14”lo®sela to 
continue to go from one to other R 1356.15 
(la-); e’qo&s to give name over from one to 
other R 853.78; CX 55.28 (,eq-); g°i’qoSdzek” 
chief's place given over R 1352.87 g ig- 
-o&s =k"); Sne’k"oSsela to tell from one to 
other (mother to daughter) (Snek*-); g’a’xossa 
to come from another (canoe) CX 279.34 (g*ax-); 


gwa ‘yo®sela to worry R 710.3 
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= o§so to cause unintentionally; 
(see amas) 


AZeSlo&so” to cause someone to die; 
q!wel&’Sso to save someone; ho’go®so to make 
someone vomit; q!wa&’yo®so to unintentionally 
make someone cry; jE 1go&so to make someone be 
hurt; he&§g*uSso to cause injury without meaning 
to; g’o"lo&so traveling provisions are gone; 
syemlosSso to make hurt accidentally. 


-usta up river (see Swesta out of water) 


-usdes up from beach (-ust(a)<es) 


-usta 


When the short vowel is retained the 
suffix may mean "out of water." However, this 
form may also be used for "up river:" na “xw- 
usta’la, pl. nena’xwustala straight up river 
[nexSwesta’la straight out of water or up 
river] (neq-); pl. ya’x*emustala quick up 
river [yex S8westa”la quick out of water or up 
river] (yex’-): na’pwustala to throw up river 
{[nepSwesta’la stands and throws out of water] 
(nep-). 
ies g’a’lostala to crawl up river (g*el-); 
qiwa’nustala, q!iweno’stala often up river, or 
out of water; wetwesta’la up river by itself, 
or out of water---(wez-); 

t&’stala to wade up river (ta-); 
d&’stala to take up river, orout of water (da-); 
hamx westala to rush up river, or out of water. 

te“nostala to pole up river R 213.21. 

See -atus down river for comparison 
with -usta up river. The form =eZtosela is 
comparable with -ustala. We have not found 
the form =eZtala for up river, only for into 
water (see -Ssta); q!weno’stala, q!wa’nustala 
often up river; qiweng extosela often down 
river (according to informant q!wena’tosela 
is not good usage) 


-usdes up from beach 


18’sdes to go-=--III 211.15; Syexswesde’s 
tide comes up beach III 184.13; o’x.osde’sela 
to carry up from beach X 162.11; t&’sdes to 
step out of water (on beach). 


-ogwid as expected; 
18’ gwixy meant to go; Sne’k*ogwiX to 
intend to say; it was foretold that he would 
say; g’a’xogwix meant to come (g*ax-); 


,a’wanemogwix (,ax =anem- ) (clams, 
berries) that as expected have been gathered 


(he knows before hand he will get---). 
18’gwizen la’xa qwe”sot I meant to go 
the the other side. 
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=ok" person: 
(see numerals, grammar) 


Snemo’kX® one person III 12.9; 17.6 also 
friend; maSlo”’kY two persons III 48.21; - g*tno’kw 
how many persons; qieyo” k# many persons; - 


ho’ lalok® a few persons; atebo’k" seven persons 


R 890.30; ma®lo’kwila to take two husbands; Ze 1&ku 
strong men C 26:188.232; Swa’latsayuk® stout man 
R 1182.64; &me’ksayuk® small man. 


-ok!wema pair; with numerals 


sck*!@’kiwema five pairs; ma®Zgwena X- 
tsem-g"ustakiwe ma 50 pairs ; qiadyo kiwema 


7 ee ee 
many---s; hd lalok!wema---fews; Snemd k!wema 
one---; g’end“kiwema how many---s. 


-!ox" price; 


lao’x" price, value; lao’xwela to have 
@ price; - Sma’se lao’xwaxox what is the price 
of this?; qia“Syox" it is high (many) priced. 

Sne’ eSmox" the ‘price of one round 
one (dollar); ho’laSlox it is cheap (few 
priced); nexs&&’®yao®xwe’S that costs half a 
dollar. 


-&la, -wila on the water, either stationary 
or moving on one spot without reference 
to direction (see -.e&); 


After vowels and n, m (1) -wile, other- 
wise -&la; medial k" sounds are transformed by 
this ending into corresponding anterior sounds. 

Smek*&’la island (Smek¥-); pex*a’la to 
drift (pex™-) also pex’@lag*ive® C 26:39.31; 
ha ’nwila canoe adrift; k*!«“nwala unsteady 
canoe; 2 “mwila canoe at anchor; ge’wila long 
on water C II 160.22; CX 171.43; ca’wHla 
standing on water (post) C 26:215.149; III 
348.27; tie’wHla hemlock branches are on water 
R 185.20; la wila C 26:13.34; la’wax"Sid to go 
on water C 26: 178.105, 119; yaqéla dead body 
adrift (yag'-); ta’xaéla to stand on sea (per- 
son) C 26: 180.209, baby born feet first 
(,ax¥-); €°1k*°&la blood on water (e1k¥-); 
qie 1ls@la to be at archor R 255.22; oX 42.19. 

wi’Snak*ala islands (o-e®nak"-4la). 


=olem nominal suffix; 


&lo’lem ballast III 311.25 (&1- firm); 
Ye&lo’lem death III 244.22 (ZeS1-); qiaSlo“Slem 
not known C 26:73.46; me’mg*olem canoe caulking 
III 285.23 (mek*-); tia’Syolem canoe cover pro- 
tecting against sun (tia®y-); mo Slolem song 
of thanks (mo&1-); Sma’Swolem property to be 
moved C 26:159.115 (& -); ma’x*ts!olem 
cause of shame (name of & copper) R 670.9; 
wa ’wadzolem food given by man to his son-in-law 
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III 152.1 (wa’wadz-); - qia’yaxolem cause of 
surprise C 26:37.60; 43.193. 

tsiex*q!o’lem sickness III 284.18 
(tstex*-qia); - ga’ gak’!olemk*!ala song of try- 
ing to get a wife III 69.19 (ge k*- !a-olem-k’ !- 
ala). 

ga® lo’ lem objection, reproach III 
451.27. 


=Olaq 


ts!olo’laq black horn spoon (ts!oz-); 
&lo’laq new spoon, disk (aX). See also 


k'a’tsi!enag spoon (k’as-) which implies a suf- 
fix -ienag probably related to =olaq. 





-ole suffix for fruits of plants 


go’tixole’ Arctostaphylus R 218.1 (got- 
to gather---); .feqiexole (a®maxole) (New) 
Distegia (Lonicera) involucrata; Uso’le 
hellebore R 175.8 (4x"- name of plant); 
ha’ baxsole Ribes echinatum; k*esp!o’le Ribes 
laxiflorus (k*esp!a’ taste of---); a&maxole 
(New); basbole rose bush. 


-oY nominal 


ta’qianuZ blanket sewed of marmot 
skins (q!en-); wa’do& kelp (Nak.) (wat-); 
wa’ WE nox island with deep water @ll around 
=F kwa’g*uY tribal name (kwak"-); 


wena’ gwex fir (weng"-). 


=0% made exclusively of---, done 
exclusively with---, completely 
Reduplication 5 see -[x°]deq, -go. 


SmA’Sme lox painted exclusively white 


(Smel-); . 4°. tagoX---red (. !aq"-); 
ts!A’ts!oloz---black (ts!52-); . !&’.emgoxY made 
exclusively of yew (i femq'-); da‘dewez--- 
yellow cedar (déxz"-); tia’t!edzox%---stone, also 
name of a conifer (t!és-); k!w&’ kiwago%---red 
cedar wood (k!w&q'-); xw&’xwe®lozx---quartz 
(xwe81-). 

t !6°selaSuxY sun has risen completely 
(L !8sela); Smekwe laSuY moon---,. 

d&’dewexox only cedar withes being used 
C 26: 91.6; 202.76 (dewe’x"); d&’dalox only 
with money (d&’la = dollar); &6 x ts!emox 
only with abalone (8’xts!em); xA xaxumedzoz 


only with fir; . !4’. !agegwoY only with red 
cedarbark (. !4’gek"); pia’plalemoY only with 
wool (pia’lem); L$‘. faqoXeg’en a potlatch is 
given to me entirely with coppers (1 !&’qwa). 
Sya’Syax"dzozela to be invalid; 


keé’x*dzoxyela®masa are you well (=6°x"masa). 














-ur, -wuz (-wex) remote past, 
word suffix, (See grammar) 


Used with both nouns and verbs. 

Ya’Swenemuxy late husband; xwa’kiwe nox 
former canoe; se’ wayuwoxy former paddle; 
qia’k"ewuz a dead slave; k*!a’ lot!ot dead por- 
poise. 

g*o’kwelotéwe% dead tribe III 142.9; 
o’mpSwex late father; &’sSweX¥ your late fa- 
ther III 142.16; - g’o ‘g"demes ew eX late town 
site; hama “lak*awaS yur the late Hama’ lak’awe®; 
Lio “Sle&yux late nephew; 

Ze “ns&weY yesterday III 31.6; 
geyo’xewer long ago; g°a’xSweZen I came long 
ago; ga’ la°yuY first long ago (g*a laut); 
t!o’m&éoY long ago very much III 113.16. 


=82 ugly 


begwo°X ugly man C II 274.25; Swa’ yar 
---dog C 26:119.11 (Swas-); me1&°%---old sock- 
eye salmon R 239.1 (mez-); Sya’g’&xX bad thing, 
bad fellow (Syak’); gO gway miserable house 
C 26:43.5 (g*ok"); xwa “gwax old canoe (xwak"-); 
g’e’nlaz, pl. “s enl&xY ugly or badly be- 
haved child (g’enz-). 

Sle’1xega¥ wide inside C 26:20.113 


(S1ex-); tle’ g ixk’edz@Y real ugly one lying on 
back in house C Il 274.25 (t!ek’=1%-k’as=AY). 


=o, =0%t (Za) continued motion in a certain 


direction; indifferent; =0o% alone weakens. 


beSno “Ze “la to go downward III 127.4; 
to be in downward direction C II 12.27; 160.9; 
e’k* !o¥%ela to go up C II 102.4; 124.7; 
Sna“loYela to go upriver III 125.7; C II 8.19; 
gwa “sovela to approach III 8.3, 11, 9.9; 

gw ‘Xela to go down river C II 24.9; t!a’sodtla 
to go seaward; hayo’Zela to keep right on C 26: 
136.110; - g*ayor coming from one of a group 
(g*ayolas, pl. g*ayemolas place from which one 
comes) R 79.25; 91.98; 100.2; 109.1; 122.53); 
g’e “ldo lengthwise R 87.11; [65.20]; (g*elt-); 


ts!eg’o’X short way R 65.21; 67.48; 87.10; 
261.36 (tsick*-); - 


-o. to obtain, 


&wo’. to get (’w-); wio’: not to get 
III 459.34 (wey-); 14 to obtain III 38.21; 
59.34; - hayo’: to get at once; qieyo’: to get 
many III 139.36; lo’pot to obtain nothing; 
SwiSlot to obtain all R 190.38; he’Z®ot to ob- 





tain enough V 324.28; meto’t to obtain horse 


clams; gek*o’: to obtain a wife; xwa’k*o. to 

obtain canoe; ple’lxo. to obtain blanket; 
la’lo.fex id to try to obtain C 26: 

118.91 (o.-fa-x°Sid): 1@‘:elanem obtained; 
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e’gwayo”.eqela to think to be able to C 26: 
166.436; ba’bakweyor!a to try to get soul 
CX 272.9. 


-Swe- negative (see -o-) 


-wut, -ot fellow; after fricatives and k 
~~ gounds it takes the form -Swut 
(see Grammar), the k 
stops becoming fricatives. 


bexSwu’t fellow men CX 179.6; III 50.23 
(bek"-); gex'Swu’t fellow wife (gek*-); 
hasmu’t fellows in eatihg; hdyo’t rival III 
246.12 (hey-); 1&t to go with (la-); g°i’xSwut 
fellow chiefs C 26:102.1 (g*iq-); gwe ‘s&wut, 
or gwe“ts!emut head sparrow fellow; 4 “mx®wut 
play fellow R 1122.25; C II 148.6; also 
aSma “YAlot C 26:163.403; - kwelo’t to lie down 
with X 5.16; 201.8; 


“o’kwelot tribe, tribe fellows 
(g’ok¥-ela- ); tsta’x*@lot fellow in sickness 


tslex’-(g)ala- y; Snema Snakwelot coming at 


the same time C 26:48.204 (@nematnakwela- ); 
Snema’g’ustAlot one of same age (Snema-gust- 
fla- ); nema iz%®wut house fellows (nema=iz-); 
7 Snema’las®wet of same size as (€nema=as- y; 


SneSme’mot tribe fellows III 133.2; Ya’xwelap!ot 
loved friend III 267.37 (Zax"-ela-ap!-); 


Swe “nSwe goxSwidot fellow met secretly 
(Gwe n-go-x* S1d-J. 


Exception: Sne’mwot fellow 377.00 
(Snem-) also Sne ‘mwe yot 

With inanimate object: Snamax"se yot 
ee a@ box which is always taken alohg 


Snem-x sd- ). 


-wels out of house (see o 
and -els outside) 


la’wels to go out of house C II 124.16; 
Le’xewels to beat time going out C 26:66.12; 
8mo’welsa to carry loud out of house C 26: 
194.1 SmA’lels to carry load being outside) ; 
Swi’Slawels all out; yexewels to dance going 
out of door (yex®we“ls to dance being outside); 
dze‘lxwels to run being outside; (dzelx*ewels 
to run out of doors); q&‘sewels to walk out of 
house (q&’selsela to walk on ground). 

Compare -Swegé and -«q&; according to 
our informant either is correct. 


-weX- (see o and -(g") «z-) 


-wenek*aa, agwenek’a¥a one on top 
of another a & compound 
of -6k*ela on back) 


Al. ctc’ E cfc’: h& ‘qewenek’aYa to 
on belly one on top of another R 245.64; to 
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stand in rows on top of one another C II 164.10; 
ema’k*ewenek*a¥a round things are---; qa’pe- 


SS es, 7 
wenek aa, ga “‘pewenex Sid vessels upside down 


are---; na Yewenek awa to stand back to back; 


LG ‘pewenek aza or .& pewek’a%a mats piled up. 


A 2. ¢tm stable: n&agwenek’aYa ves- 


sels are---; 

A 3. ctw R gicic’: ®md “Smagawenek*a¥a 
piled up (Smew-). 

B 2. c¥c R c&ctc: pa“paqwenek*aza flat 


pieces piled up R 280.99; ka k atewenek axa 
long objects piled up. 


E cv R caca: k*ak*agwenek’aza, 


-wis only in names 


sa “yawis to eat one kind of food; 
anx’dnwisa to blacken eyebrows; Sma “x*mewisa 
giving potlatch in world; Sna’wis only one; 
cia’c!eXewis several, whales on beach. 


-wis and so; 


It expresses a weak causal connection; 
general compounded with -Sm as -Smis, but sep- 
arated from it by -Sla it is said, and similar 
suffixes. us 

; Smas&a ‘nawis what could it be? C II 
10.2 (-ana perhaps); la€e ‘m®lawis (la-®m-®la- 
wis) and so it is said. si eit 

-wistia literally: and so on its part, 
emphasizing. ts!o Ytowist!a very black; 
qia’q!eq!aak'wist!a very much put among; 
ansyawistie that has no meaning at all. 


-Swesdes up from beach see o, -usta (7) 
-Swesta out of water see o, -Ssta 
-Sweg@ out of hole see o, -&q&, also -wels 

qiow q&a, qlo%weqd water wells up out 


of---, axSweqo‘d X 89.27 or ax®aqo‘d. 
Sla’p!eqols to dig out CX 204.7; 


ne ’x8weqod to pull out CX 204.7, 204.8. 
kiwakiweteg& to pry out R 501.43, 
[R 119.10]; SwiSlog& all taken out R 501.44. 
-Sweldzo off from flat object see o, dzo 
-Swedt& out or canoe see o 
-Swedtia out of an enclosed space see o 
-Sweltsio out of see o, -tsio 
=Swat successful see (-ts!anas) 
é’g'e "16wat expert R 166.17; 177.57; 


290.15; 292.4 (ek"); Syag’e “18 wat inexperi- 
enced R 177.60; 290.11; 292.1; 586.24 (Syak’-); 
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hé’Zaswaten I hit right C 26:41.109.131 (héz); 
Lé’gwat having wrong ideas C II 14,24 (Leq@-) ; 
k 18s S&wi’ lagwiflagwat not considering any- 
thing as important, indifferent. 

6ég*e “18 watsokwela somewhat expert 
R 122.5. 


-Swatela to carry; (see nkwela) 


lex®wa’tela to carry basket; - k*a’swat- 
‘Ela---spoon; sop®watfla---axe; ha’n2z®watéla--- 
gun. 

na‘ gasSwatela---a bucket. 


-beta in, into hole 


dex"beta” to jump into hole III 99.1; 
365.19; ts! e nx“betend to pay out rope into hole 
C 26:203.100 (tsienk"-); o betala inside a hole 
C 26: 214.62. 

he’ Zbetamas to cause to go right into 
(heZ-be t-amas); - mo’denbeta to be four finger 


widths deep V 351.8; Swa“Slabetalilas depth of 
hole in floor III 207.15 (was la-be ta-liz=as) 


-bes fond of, devoted to 


stable or c¥ca; also rarely 
plesbes, 


tesa’bes fond of potlatching 
pies-); nepbe’s oo n&peyu’s) fond of throw- 
ing stones (ne p-) ; lex’be’s fond of playing 


stone-throwing game (lek -). 

yexUbe_s or yi’ yex4bes pl. yiSyexUbe “s 
fond of dancing. All other examples form 
plural with ce reduplication k*i’k’&bes pl. 
k*e’k*ik*&%bes coward (k*e2-). 

A 2, 3 c¥m, cy stable: Swe’nbes fond 
of hiding (®Swen-); ts@ bes---drawing water 
(tsey-). 

A 5 ctc®&, ct¥c&a: x°eSma“bes-~-snaring 
(x*eSm-); meSla’bes---hunting by torchlight 
(me&l1-). 

B 2. gyvg_ stable cvcg R c¥ : sé’x'bes 
or sé’sexUbes---paddling (s@x¥-); k°é’Z%bes or 
k’8’k etbes---fishing (k"@.-); dO’x¥bes or 
do dex bes---trolling (dok"-); qa sbes or 
qQ&° sabe s---walking (qas-); Sm ‘x"bes or 


Sm& ‘xwabes---potlatching (Smax¥-); d&’desbes 


Al. g¥c 
R ceVc: 
( 


---diving (d&s-); Sw&’sbes---dogs (Swas-); 
mé’mxmes sleepy head C 26: 183.17. 

B 5. g¥gS stable: sé“qiabes---eating 
dry herring spawn; irregular deda&Zbe “s fond 
of laughter CX 276.38. 


C 2. a ’ or stable: 
€ “lge lxbe s---swimming (gelq-); k!we *mtbes--- 
smoking (kiwemt- to suck); h& ‘ne nzdbe s---hunting 
(him-); A’m6Amybde s---playing Camz-) ; 
g*e “ng "endbe s---children; 

Irregular: xwe “ny mxbets---one's own 
children. 

D. s¥cc stable: tedtste be “s---warming 
himself (teZts!-). 
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E. ni ‘bes fond of (eating) snow (nase) 
Polysyllabic stems and stems with suf- 
fixes: A’mlexUbes---staying at home; 41lé°x bes 


---sea hunting; Aba’sbes---mother; &’sbes--- 


father; g’6‘x"bes, g’O “kwax"elbes---staying in 
house. 
ESyO “bedze& favorite, a choice object 


C 26: 199.352; R 955.87. 


-ba end of long horizontal object. 
(see -bala) 


exuba’” pl. ,pespegUtba’” thick-pointed; 
e’x*ba sharp (good-pointed) R 157.5; pe ‘pexba 
flat-ended V 324.23; - la’ba it is finished 
(gone to the point) C II 60.11; qiwelba’C II 
106.3; do’x"ba to see point III 91.32. 

Axbe “nd to put on end; dzex*be’nd to 
rub end III 193.9; be ‘nbend to fit to a point; 
ts!eSmbe ‘nd to melt at point; da“bend to take 
hold of end III 15.7; mo’x"bend to tie end III 
136.40; sa“begd to stretch over end, to overdo 
III 18.1; - tle ’msbend to ring up on telephone. 

tie’.!ex"bala to have sea-lions at ends 
E 71.6; qie ‘mg’ embala to have barbs at end III 
103.24; - g a‘labala to have a leader; mo ‘x"- 
bala to have tied at end III 89.15; te’tex¥ 
bala to have hanging at ends III o.B. 

o’be® pl. o8be’® point 1II126.23; 
wi“beS not up to end; a‘;ebe® landward (rear) 
side of house III 51.10; t!a’sbe® seaside 
(front) of house III 56.8; ga labe® leader 
III 31.12; 92.17; x°i’xbe® fire burning at end 
of something; - mo xUbe® something tied to end; 
mo ‘x"baSyas place where something is tied to 
end. 

nexba ‘Ya being straight at end; 
tla “sbaYa pointing seaward III 162.42; gwe ‘bats 
end pointing that way; e’baliz end pointing 
that way in house; gwe“ba®li¥ that end in 
house; nexbag’e1i1¥ C III 222.15. 

Special meanings: (see -bala) 

a’.abala pl. aStabala’ to go far into 
woods; to hug shore in canoe travel; a’Lebala 
landward wind; Sne“lbala wind blows up river; 
tta’sabala to go far out seaward; | !a’sbala 
wind off shore; c!a’sbalis (log) pointing out 
seaward (from .!a sbaza); .!a’sba®lis seaward 
end (of a log) (from t!asbala); gwé baia 
(>gwe-a-ba-la) to go near; nu“yemba Ze wa “XYdemas 
his speech is a myth; nu“yembale wa“ldemas his 
speech has a myth back of it; axba ta it is on 
the point; Axba’lis it is on the point on the 
beach; &xba“la to have something at the point; 
&xba®li’s it has something at the point on 
the beach; gwa’baslizy in feast, seat at side 
nearest to door. 

da’bala spear III 29.42; pex"ba’la 
rafter X 717; ha’S8labala to be quick III 31.4; 
41,22; se“nbend to make end whole, the whole 
day, season III 36.35; 112.6; se“nbendeniag 
make it whole; he’Ybax*®id to turn the right 
way III 227.25; odzebax sid to turn the wrong 
way IIT 227.25; - Sne“mp!enbala (to have at the 
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end at one time) to kill all at one time III 
38.33; La’ bala to touch III 148.25; e’wabend 
to go around a projecting point; to begin at 
the beginning; wa’tba&%ts!ane® led by hand; 
he*be® to die at once (being killed) C 26: 
127.162; nu’ yembalit the one who has story; 
nuyt mbaS1ix the story itself. 


-baqwela blazing fire 


See -qwap; used in few words only; 
me xb& “Qwela to have a blaze going right up; 
qa!é “baqwela or q!é ‘qwapela big blaze; 
@’x’ baqwela good fire; Sya ‘x*baqwela bad fire; 
k’!ce13’pba “qwela whirling blaze (k*felp- to 
twist). 


-bala---on the way, while going along (see -ba) 
Usually Reduplicates 5 


k* !8’k*a®bala to beckon---(k*er-); 
&’,ax'bala to stand a little while and go on 
C III 250.13; 252.17; qa’qeYbala to call a 
little while and go on (qe2z-); Sn& “Snobala .o 
aim---(Snew-); da&’denxbala to sing---(denx-); 
ya’yenk"!ebala to throw with sling---(yenk*!-); 
ha’emsbala or ha’masbala to pick berries--- 
X 205.10; da&’dabala to take---III 209.40; 
ya’yaqtentbala to talk---(yaq!ent-). 

asné’xbala to get fire-wood---R 181.58; 
484,26; &’2%bala to hurry---. 

qwé“sabala to go away, qwe’sbala tide, 
wind move away; &“sabala to come towards, in 
direction towards subject C 26:103.33; III 
24.7; &’cabala to walk in the woods; &",ebala 
wind blowing inland; .!8’sabala to go along far 
at sea; t!a&’sbala s.w. wind. 


-bido® small, singular (see menex", pl.) 


Word suffix: 

ama“ bido® very small C II 176.12; 
ame “sgemalabido® a nice little man; wa “bidos 
little river X 161.13; a’datsabido® father! 
- begwoStbido® ugly little fellow; SnexwaS%a- 
bida&we quite near III 30.6; ciar!axembidos 
little bag C II 142.10. 


-!bo; -!p(ela) chest 


-ibo designates the object that acts or 
is on the chest; -!p(ela), the chest that has 
a certain attribute, or to act on the chest. 

te k!iwebewe® what is hanging on the 
chest; tekiwebod(es) to hang (something) on 
the chest R 210.24; 216.17; te’k!webos s) the 
chest is hung (with it) R 214.30; te k!wepela(q) 
to have (something) hanging on the chest 
R 208.10; 212.17; la’xes te “k!wepelaena “ya(xes) 
at her having hanging’on her chest (her 


R 215.47 [R 220.8]. 
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ob&a’Sye chest; ob&’lis bank of river 
C II 50.4; labo’lis to walk to bank of river 
Cc II 50.4; h&q!web&’Sye chest of seal (chest 
lying on chest) R 695.15; he’Zk* !ot!ab&&ye 
right side of chest C II 48.16; geSmxo ‘tiabafye 
left side of chest C II 48.17; Swa’dzeq!abe&was 
width of chest C II 84.27; Smek!web&“Sye heart 
R 454.70; 695.18; tieqieba“Sye C X 222.21 lower 
end of sternum; c!ema’k!web&&ye III 175.18 
sternun,. 

lemo’bo chest is dry (lemx¥.); &me&1bo’ 
chest is white; menbo’d to strike chest with 
fist (mex*-); k!wemSlabo’d to scorch chest; 
(k!waemfla pela the chest is scorched). 

hA’nq!apela to have in fold of blanket 
on chest C II 132.28; ts!enspeld to have pains 
on chest C 26:107.75 (tsiex -); Ax®apeli’Y to 
have something on chest in house; Ax&aba “6117 
the thing on chest in house. 


- oz (a) to pretend 


Word suffix: 

qiwa’saboYa to pretend to cry III 
155.34; tstex'qia bo%a to pretend to be sick 
III 278.26; Swi Slabox---finish III 260.33; - 
a@’liboY---search R 910.9; ha yaYp!a Yt ewaborva 
---see distinctly C III 252.5. 


-pela to think one can 


See [ts ]iap 


-pot into hole (Koskimo) 


kwelpo “$i¥ to lie down in room X 207.22; 
te “xpot to fall into hole C II 196.5, 6, 16; 
la “pot to go into hole C II 196.17; gapotas 
place from where one goes into a hole R 613.1, 


12 (gey-pot=as). 
o “po, ix inner room X 207.23. 


- ten(a) times 


When followed by a suffix with initial 
consonant, -p!en; when followed by a suffix 
with initial vowel, n, m, or 1 that does not 
influence the preceding consonant, -p!en, but 
not quite regular. on 

Sne‘mpiena once; Sne “mp! eng’ eXtos to go 
down river once; Sne ‘mp! enx sSag*i to go 
once into woods; Sne ‘mp! enxwaSdzix to 
stay in house one day; Sne “mpienx sega to 


go over and across once; Sna“Snempieng‘ila 
to make many things at the same time; 
Sne “mpanet to go in once {=er); Sne’m- 
pilanizy to stay in house one day (=iz); 
Sne mp!enalisem to try once and fail. 

Ene “mp!eni€lala once, here and there 


-islala); Sne “mpienaxa to go down once 
(-axa); Sne “mpiene ‘nkwela to carry all at 
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once in hand (enkwela); Sne ‘mp!enaqa to 
go past once (-aqa); Sm “mp!ena’ noma to 
come to do once (-anoma); Sne “mp! ena®wit 
to go across once; Sne mpfenot to get all 
at once (-ot); q!e’p!ene&sta many times 
around (-[sJe&sta); Sne‘mp!enut (to take 
all out at once -ud); Sne “mp!enatos to 
go down river once (-atos); Sne ‘mp iena *- 
qits to go once along whole village. 

Sne ‘mp!e6nas place of doing once (=as) 

Sne “mp! enH#exsta to want all at one time; 
6ne “mp!aSnabod to put underneath once. 

Not following the rules given: 

Sne“mp!ene’k*ela to take on back once 
=ek’ela); Sne “mp! enamas to cause one to 
do once (-amas); Sne mp!enanem gotten all 
at once (=anem). 








-p!enk’ fathom, span; 
a compound of -p!en times, and -k* 


&yebo’pienk” laxents qiwa “qiwax*ts!- 
ana® yex seven spans at our fingers R 110.34; 
- Sne’mp!enk* laxents ba’.ex one fathom 


R 100. 


-p!a to taste; combined with other suffixes; 
ia, -Ssto, -exsta used for sense feelings. 


qitespia’” meat taste; e’x"p!a good 
taste; Sya’x’p!a bad taste; qia“apia potten 
taste; tse’lxY¥pia bitter taste; gwe’piaas the 
kind of taste. 


Sya’x'plexsta to scold (= bad taste in 
mouth). 


-piala to smell, 


bey4pia“la man's smell III 124.15; 
k"!e“lp!ala copper smell III 67.28; Sya x'p:ala 
bad smell III 352.14; Ya’x"ptala strong smell 
III 67.27; k*!e’ZYp!ala smell of salmon 
(k*!e%- slime); Swa’sp!ala smell of dog; 
a’casne “mptala---of wolf; haSm&’®piala---of 
food; gwe'ptaSlas place of such smell III 
67.26; . !a’qwap!ala smell of copper III 67.27; 
qia’Zpiala to stink (spawn); g!a’nexp!ale 
smell of Q!a’neqe®lak® III 95.21. 


Pe a pie nt in ag ts the whole beach 
stihks seaward C 26:49.267. 


-piazto to see (-pa-“sto) 


Awe “lp!aXYto to see plainly C II 48.3; 
R 176.45; ha yazp!azte®wa to try to see plain- 
ly C III ae, sya’x'plalt&la to see bad 
things C X 271.13; e’tpiatto to see again; 


ma&ipte “npiazto to see twice; Swi’ lptaxtes lakY 
seen by 8ll; ma’x"piaZto to see near by 
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R 1122.34; Ze ‘mp!altaYa to be indistinctly 
visible. 


-pieg’a thigh 


ge “‘gex"pieg*e® leg bands III 811; - 
qaex*p!e ‘g’end to tie around leg III 89.37; 


o ’pieg’e® shin. 


-pieq stick, tree 


st “lp!eq handle of drill; %ma’x"p!eq 
potlatch pole; totem pole III 143.40; ha mspieq 
cannibal pole M 691.4; ya’wapteq (yala wind); 
a’p!eq R 101.21 mast; se ‘ndep!eq flag-staff 
co from English Sunday). 

k*!etela’p!eq watch-pole III 196.30; 
Le “nuen%pieg to peck pole C 26:7.85; piexpitegend 
to fly to pole C 26:7.84; yedpie“gendala to tie 
to a stick III 158.32; qiwe'qiwelapiega “lidzem 
people put up on beach III 158.34; ya’qientpieq 
speakers pole III 186.33, 39. 





-Sm A verbal suffix indicating that the 
subject has been referred to or 
thought of before 


k*!8’lax*SitseSwa wid xUdis laSmée’ 
Swi “SweSla the others were struck, and they 
were all (dead) C II 84.26. 

(He though he had only slept.) 
late ‘m dd “xSwacelaxa q!é’nem k!wa ‘Ha g’e “1g°4- 


omasa® then he saw many animals sitting C II 


110.18. 





(He was just struck on the head by Mink) 
"he “Smen k!wé’xSix’de" "That was what I planned; 
(referring to what he had @-1e) C II 148.20. 

laSe’m he’ g*el 7.47. Sitso®se wi “rbaSya 
and now that is first s..!.t, its thin end 
R il7.32. 

(They were steering for Hé’Z%®as.) 
la&e‘m 18. Salé"x8waYxa gia’sa l&q They were 
going to hunt sea-otters there C II 352.19. 

laSe’m yes, then he did; he “Sem it is 
said. 

Often with -wis and so (see -wis) 


-mes, *ms Nominal Suffix 
In names of plants, derived from the 
term for the fruit, bark or other part used. 


-ems or -Sms after vowels, m, n, ES and 
glottalized consonants; -mts after other con- 
sonants. — 

After vowels, m, n, 1 and glottalized 
consonants: sa’laedanaSems fern plant (Poly- 
stichum munitum); lego “Sems strawberry plant; 
sa ‘qiwaSems maple tree; gia “qiane “Stems 
Crataegus rivularis; axUso’leSems hellebore; 
Lieqgiexo“leSems Distegia involucrata; 
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ga‘“gelSwaSems fir; x°o“kwem®ms lily; sa’gwe&ms 


fern; p!ele “ms moss (piels-); ceqtems old fruit 
and leaves dropping off. 


After consonants: de’x’*mes yellow 


cedar; tie ’mx"Smes gooseberry bush; po’xwas®mes 


Menziesia; t!e“ls&mes Viburnum pauciflorum; 


tegwedSme “s capberry bush; ge“1lx6mes rosebush; 
no’xu°mes huckleberry bush; q!&’mdzex¥*mes 
salmonberry bush; xe “x¥6mes pine (bark tree) ; 
dena’sSmes red cedar III 78.1; 18’xSmes hem- 


lock tree; .!a’x¥&mes alder (red tree); 


ha&mo’Sms barberry bush. 











-Smen, -men young of animals (Kos) 


Kie’k* !es8men childless woman; 


ge lxaSme’n (new) egg; g*igamen full blooded 
chief. 


-mas 


ge’mas old, dried salmon (gey-); 
tex’ma’s gall, bile (tex’- bitter). 


-mes useless part; nominal suffix 


g°’ewe’sSmes frost R 194.16; epsom 
salts CX 217.10; tse “lxmes hailstones III 
121.24; k*!e’1lx"mes urine of male CX 275.13; 
Hsmes urine of female R 668.44; e’xentmis 
menstrual flow C 26: 181.232; ts&xYmis rain 
drop; yugwemis rain water. 


-modem (see -§mut, -mut) 


tsenxYmodem too fat (useless) R 246.96; 
\ex"modem too thick; 1 ta’s ak*amodem too thin; 
pe“ lmodem too thin (paper). 

-Smenex" small, pl. (see bido® sing.); 


Word suffix. 

g’o “x"Smenex" small houses; ts!e ‘dax* 
menex" small women; se “xwaSmenex" small ones 
paddling; - ®neSn ce’ mges® me nex" little Nimkish 
III 135.34; ba’ xwe s@menex" little secular ones 
CX 84.13. 


-Smis (-Sm-wis) and so 


Contracted from 8m-wis and so; see §m 

and -wis; often separated by other suffixes: 

*e ‘18mise 14’g°84S lag as soon as she arrives 
there (lit. and so first she arrives there) 
R 111.4; hé’émis ga® peldzewé*s and so that it 
is thin and flat R 117.40; he x°Sida®en®la’wis 
and so at once, it is said; la®e ‘mla’wise 
o°Smile ga’s®id and so, it is said, Omar 
started C II 290.9. 
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-§mo, -&n&la moving in company 


q:e’Sm&le many walking together 
R 769.38; C 26:29.60; &F8°k* !eSmAla to go up 
together CX 280.14, 34; o’dze&mAla moving in a 
wrong way together CX 281.9; R 657.24; CX 280.14; 
qi&p!8"Sm&la to go together C II 430.22; 
Swi’SleSmAla all go together R 987.81; C II 
108.22; who’ x“*m&la several go in company III 
44.19; 45.1; ha® la® ma“ laga mouse III 11.12; 
SwiSla®mu & all go together on sea R 964.83; 
who’ x4mum e€ several go in company on sea. y 

With =g°ex- continued motion: 
ge “lg"ea® mas ye wake of canoe; kwa’x*e2®mAf ye 
smoke of house drifted away C 26:1600.156; 
kwa’x*e1SmA&la the house from which smoke drifts 
away; k*e xwe 28 mS ye smell left behind by auto- 
mobile; tsa’Swig eda®ma&ye water dripping from 


pail while going along; Sya’g*iz®m&&ye bad 
things left behind R 735.58. 
-mp relationship 


Omp father R 464.13 (A&was-); Swi’Stimp 
fathers and uncles, ancestors C II 28.25; 
&be “mp mother R 666.70 (S&b&s-); be “mp aunts 
and mother III 468.13; negwe’mp pl. n&e’ em 
parent- (child-) in-law III 133.22 (nek); 
g&’gemp pl. gha* gemp grandfather III 134.2; 
pie “1Swemp husband's sister, woman's brother's 
wife; g'inp, pl. g*ig*i’np (g*is-) Kwa; 

“i’nemp Nak. man's sister-in-law, woman's 

brother-in-law. 

In derivatives and possessive forms the 
suffix -mp is generally lost: &s your father 
R 709.78; &’sk*!ot father's side; A’s®ene® to 
visit father; &bas your mother CX 76.1; ba “yad 
having a mother C III 50.9 etc.; yes &’sda®xos 
your (pl.) father. 


-Smut, after stems with terminal sonant 
or glottalized consonant -mut useless, 
refuse (see -esawe®); Reduplication 6C 


Al. c¥c E gy¢’, accent on second syl- 

lable (2d consonant surd): 
tax°Smu’t piece bitten out CX 277.33 

(qtek*-); ts!ax Smu’t hair singed off R 607.10 
(tstex*-); ax'Smi’t waste scum (&x¥-); 
€yax2Smu“t high water mark (& ext-); ax®mu‘t 
waste left after some work (&x-); tapSmu‘t 
broken pieces (tep-); az®mu’t new tracks 
C 26:96.81 (&%-); q!waz®mu’t marks left from 
scratching (qives-}i tiax ®mu’t dirty cloths, 
tie’tiax’Smut pl. (t!ek’-)! @nax’smu’t stones 
discarded after steaming (@nek’-). 

Ae. Sv R c¥mcv¥: 

k*e “nk emut what is left after scooping 
up (k*en-); Se’ lsemut what is left after 
drilling (sel-); we nwemut refuse of drilling 


(wen-). 
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A 3. clty R c(e,o)ce followed by unglot- 
talized -mut~ ~— _ 

de demut refuse of wiping (de y-); 
xo’ xemut refuse of splitting wood ‘xe w-) 

A 4. c¥b E c&be followed by unglottal- 
ized -mut gwa’demut left after untying (as a 
piece of string) (gwed-) 

A 5. ct¥c& R ctctc&e 

tsiets!cSmemu’t left after melting 
(ts!eSm-); ha SAmut rest of food (hA&m-) 

B 1. cve’ R gi¥cac” 

k*!8°k*!ax¥Smut shavings C 26:127.141 
(k*ax¥-); xwa’xwSdz®mut remains of fish cutting 
(xwi.-); q& qds®mut tracks R 743.25; CX 47.2 
(q&s-); k*tek* fepSmut gnawings of mouse 
(k*tap-); ts!&’ts!esSmut old eel-grass R 72.96 
(ts!4s-); ts!o’ts!&z%8mut charcoal R 94.20; 
651.51 (ts!fox-); tste ts!dx"Smut clam shells 
(ts!ek'-); te’t&z®mut remains of bait V 478.10 


(tex-); g°d’g axUemut deserted remains of 
house III Thesis; GwA’s@mut < S&wASwis®mut 
useless dog C 26:146.143; yu’yas®mut what is 
left after eating with spoons (yts-). 

Also x6’xwezk*!emut shells R 148.41; 
183.13 (xdz-) 

gvc* appears also without reduplica- 
tion: kw&’x°Smut smoke left over C II 248.18 
(kwax"-); daz6’s&mut or dzd’dzas®mut cockle 
shells (azds-); t!@’sSmut discarded stones; 
Sma’mut food taken home from feast; @°x'®mut 
good ones left over 

B 5. c¥c® E unchanged or c¥c¥c&& fol- 
lowed by unglottalized -mut 


sa’q!iwemut left after peeling bark 
(s&q 4-) ; oF sé q!&mut---eating dry herring 
eggs; SmA’Swemut deserted village (Sm&’Swa to 
move); qiweqiw Slemut embers (q!wa®1-) 2 


C. ctmc R ctmc&c followed by glottal- 


ized -Smut; ye “ny&tSmut knawings (not of 
mouse) III 130.19 (yent-); de ‘ngasSmut chips 
(gens-); x*e“lx’at®mut sawdust (x*elt-); 

k*e “mk*at®mut leavings after cleaning berries 
(k°emt-); k !e’mk*!&Z@mut chips made by adzing 
(k* fem -) 

c 4. R ctctmbe followed by un- 
glottalized -mut: meme ndzemut leavings after 
cutting kindling wood. 

C 5. ctmc® R & followed by un- 
glottalized -mut: kiwek!iwe ‘m$lmut remains of 
burning 

D. ctc’c’’ E gac’c’’ followed by un- 
glottalized -mut: kwasx emu‘'t left after 
splashing (kwesx’-); tsatx emu’t left after 
squirting (tsetx’-) 

E. With bisyllabic stems: 

&mé “Smut rejected because too small 

amé“®); ho law%mt rejected because too few; 
mA’“mamSmut old leaves R 518.27 (note -Smut 
after m 

Initial gs s¥c Many of these change 
initial s to y in the second syllable: 
s&’k"8mut < sa’yak"®mut left after digging 
fern roots (sak¥-); sdo’yap®mut chips R 1009.34 
(sdp-); s&*psmut < sa’yepemut left after 
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skinning (sap-); saé’q!wemut < sa’yag!wmut (also 
se sa’q!wemut) left after peeling bark (saq:“); 
se’s&x Smut, se’ yax"Smut, se’nax’Smut (n < x*) 
leavings after peeling sea-grass séx-); a 

se “myax’Smut leavings after trying fish oil 
(semk’-); se “nyaxSmut leavings after peeling 
bark (senq- ° 

As shown by the preceding examples s 
does not necessarily change to y in all verbs. 
Some verbs never change s to y: 

sesasx4mu’t refuse left after butcher- 
ing (sask¥-); sese q!&mut left after eating 
dry herring spawn. 

Two examples, tse’tsax*Smut or 
tse’nax’mut leavings after melting tallow 

tséx*-) and se’nax*®mut leavings after peeling 
sea-grass seem to be formed by a replacement of 
ts and s by the following x* and weakening of 
the misplaced x*: sesax*®mut < se’x*’ax*®mut 

< se’nax’Smut; tse tsax Smut < tse x ax emut 

< tse nax ©mut. , 

Besides words beginning with sa chang- 
ing s of the second syllable to y, a few others 
follow the pattern of s&- < saya: 

tsa’x°Smut leavings after eating sea- 
eggs (tsak’- ef. tsaSx°Snmu’t leavings after 
cutting brush (tsek’-); Sya x°®mut to be re- 
fused on account of badness (yak*-) 

Initial w, n Exceptional reduplications: 
hA’wi’nemut left after war; ne “nx®mut left 
after drinking (n&q-). 


-d see - [x"]Sid 
-deSma see -[x*) de&ma 


-den finger-width; with numberals, also 
with’ other stems 


Sne “mdenxs@ one finger-width through 
V 491.6; ma&%de “nxs& two finger-widths through 
V 491.3; mae’modm each four finger-widths 
wide V 367.19; yae“yudex4denisléla three 
finger-widths everywhere V 490.15; 

La ’xden width of flat hand without 
thumb V 38.7, 24; Laqsweden shoulder-blade 
R 453.55; 1134.81; tiex’ eX¥de’n ladder C II 
104.19, 26. 


-degwoY see -x"deq 


~deq" 


Ze “ndeq saliva C II 


snot; kwé’sdeq 
86.6; CX 275.12 


-delqwa see - [x"] delqwa 
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~-delxela, -delxSid, -delxava kind of, 
(see -!elxela 


ex’de “lxela kind of clear day; 
Sy&’x"delqela---bad weather: R 187.39; AnxUde °- 
lxtla---cloudy; Swede “lxela---cold; tstelxude *- 
1lxe la---hot,. 


&’x*delq!w&lagas woman talking in a 
kind of womanish way (gek*-delq-k* !ala-gas, 
note -delq instead of -delx). 


-dana worth, to be satisfied with; 
with numerals 


Sne “mdana to eat one 30.644; worth one; 
maSZ4da’na worth two; mo’dana worth four; 
sek !a°dana worth five; qie.ta’dana worth six; 
gie’ dana to eat many, worth many. 


=deq 


me “ng*e deq blood near backbone of 
killed fish, rust color (menk*-); Sya’g’ede 
intestines (New. =Sy&’x’s "17 Kwa. 


&° lgwedeq blood color. 


=tasye (=teSwe) to do a thing while doing 
something else, particularly walking 
or moving; does not affect 
spirants (%, x"), except s 


Syexweta’Sye dancing as she came III 
435.20; Ene’ g’eteSwe C 26:60.53; III 285.6; 
X 147.5; Sne’g"itasye V 478.18 to say while 
---; da“6Zeta&ye to laugh---da®Zetewe’s III 
284.5; t to’ *eta&ye to be angry while---C 26: 
120.82; qiwa’dzeta®ye to cry---; de‘nxet&&ye 
to sing---III 355.15; yalagwetasye singing 
meanwhile a sacred song. 

ne geXt&’Sye to repeat C 26:73.52; 


nage ‘mg"e2t&& ye pl. (neq=(e"] eZ= ); ha’Smelag*- 
it& ye to eat walking III 134.2, 7. 


-!ta meaning doubtful (perhaps implies 
an intensification of an act 
or condition) 


k*ep!eta’ arm goes around several 
times, almost choke; 2tk!weta’ tight fitting; 
kwek’!eta’ to eat too much (kwek*- berries 
burst); tie’1Swata clubbing (tielz"-); 
x*e “lk!weta to make a single coil in basket- 
making;all of these declined by informant DC. 

kwenSyata to be steamed R 532.24 
(kwens-); kwe “n®wata ae (kwe nx"_); 
Yalewata to play house (mats) (Zex"-); 
k’lo’kiweta to scorn, consider of low rank 
(k*fota insufficient). 

The following may also belong here al- 
though their derivation is not known: ma’ yata 
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to regret an act; mets!eta’ to heal up; A’lwata 

to scratch, rub off skin with fingers R 603.13; 

xwe‘nata it gets in a mess (mushy); o’mata 

soothing; qeg°’eta’ to chatter with teeth 

(=qeg*e15 tela); xweno’tela to shiver (xwena’la 
hake). 


to s 


-tia, on (his) part; but; - word suffix 


he’t!a but that III 33.23; Sne’x*Slati!a 
it is said he, on his part, said C II 10.2; 
k*!e’sSlatia it is said, he on his part did not 
III 8.10; k !e’ts!em®lawis &‘yatia but he on 
his part, just, it is said, not at all X 4.21. 

The difference between -tia and -ta 
appears in the following example: 14",acen 
laxa’da, 14’tia.es laxd’xda I on my part will 
go there, you on your part will go there (pos- 
sibly to another place near by). 


-!s on ground (see =i etc.) 


-SEm see -~Sgem 


-sSa“naY body part 


!waxs®a “naY wood part of gun; 
dzex’s8a naz iron pot, barrel of gun R 743.30; 
x’i’xsSanaY hull of steamer (x"iq-); xwa’x"- 
s6a’naY body of canoe (xwak?- 


y; bez! s&a “nar 
trunk of body (bek"-); g’o’x"saénad frame of 
house (g*ok"-); 


fasya’x*s6anat handle of long-handled 
adz (qtatye 7) 


-saqo penis 


mo ‘xYsegewak’ with tied penis III 138.11 


-(s)e®sta around; after vowels, m, n, l, 
-eSsta, usually after k, x and t sounds, 
S, p, t, -seSsta 


Stems with final consonant, except m, 
n, 1, y, w: ye*x"4seSsta’la to dance around 
R 1171.9; 1191.50; pie “XtseSsta’lizela flying 
all around C II 76.5; e’tse&st&’nem obtained 
by going around R 752.45; 753.71; tio’tse®stala 
to cut around R 1043.84; Sla“pseSstala to dig 
around; ge “SmxseSsta’la to turn left side 
(left turns); ts!ek’ ta’ se®stala to tell news 
all around; 16’x"se®stala to roll around, back 
and forth. 

Stems with final vowels, m, n, l, y, 
w, and glottals: Ale’Ssta to fortify one's 
heart R 1131.7; Yene®st&e%Y unconscious in 
house; 


!8’esta to find out R 85.77, 79 
R 1098.9 (aia); q!&’Sstend to put into right 

















272; g’a’SstaSem they are all those who--- 
R 1080.39 (g* y-); &’weSsta to turn slowly 


(oy-); Bwe’Ssta to turn around, to take a short 


cut (4w-); pewe’Ssta to starve X 165.8 (pew-); 
e’k’ !e®sta to go up; 6’k*!e®stend to put up 

C II 62.11 (ek’!-); gi®yeSsta’ to turn cross- 
ways CX 255.37 (gat y- 

qia’qie&st&a to try to find out 
C 26:152.13 (qia-e®sta-!a); 1&Sstax’Sid to 
start to go around, to set right C II 34.14 
(la-e8 sta-x"Sid); p!lereme’Sstala to fly around 
pl. (piec-em-e8sta-la); he *AtseSstend to go 
right around III 177.29 (he z-seSsta-nd); 
wi’waxseSstano to be pitied during recovery 
from sickness R 1260.8 (wax-se®sta=ano) ; 
he’1k* !oweSsta to turn right side R 627.3; 

C II 42.21 (héz-k*!ot- ). 

Meanings: he’leSsta to come back in 
one day C II 330.5; he’ats!eSsta to go right 
around R 152.12; 191.72 but also to get well 
again, set right; wi’waxseSstano to be pitied 
R 1260.8 (Kos); q!&’Ssta to find out R 85.77; 
1098.9; na’qe6sta to set right C 26:207.299; 
k*!e’tse®sta to back out (k*!e8s-); 
e’tse®sta’nem second invitation (obtained by 
going around again) R 752.45 (ét-). 

SwG ‘nameSstala to hide all around 
(poetry) M 695.5. 

With reduplication: generally "to go 
farther---." 

Al. c¥c° E c&c *: n& ge ®sta to set 
right (neq-). —— 

A 6. c¥®m, c¥Sy R cic ‘m, c&ca‘y: 
ba ’b&Sne&stala to go farther downward; 
ga “géSyeSstala to go a little more crossways. 

Bl. c¥c” R c&ctc: 1!8"t!aseSstala to 
go farther seaward C 26:176. tt!as-); 

Sné “SnaleSstala---up river; gwa ‘gweSstala--- 
down river. 

Initial y: d8a&’.eSstala to go farther 
inland (A’.e8sta to go around landward C II 
64.5); 468’k* !eSstala to go higher up. 














-seqwa across; with locative suffix 


nepse “gwiz to throw across in house 
Cc 261135 SH qwe segwid far side in house 
CX 243.6; e’seqiwes far side across on 
ground CX tae 245.43; gem ‘xseSgwid left 
side in house R 991.51; he’Zk’ !otse* gwiY at 
right hand side in house R 990.50; R B57 .ho: 
1240.92; X 16.3. 


. ta“. taseqwela tribal name: dwellers 
across sea. 


-s08 passive 






The passive of verbs governing the ob- 
jective forms, (pronominal -q, nominal -x(a) 
is expressed by -s08, Verbs requiring both 
Girect and indirect object, or those using 
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Place; q!wi’Sstala to stand around pl. C 26:207, 





either direct or indirect object according to 
the closeness of relation between verb and ob- 
ject, also use the passive ending -so®. The 
terminal a of verbs is retained. si 
la“Sl&e .e’Slalaso® then, it is said, he 
was invited C II 32.21. 
la’Sl&e ne’ZaseSwe o’mpas then, it is said, 
his father was told C II 24.19. 
Smela’seSwe’da dene “m the rope was twisted 
C II 28.15. 
,e xsSalaseSwe'da g*ena ‘nem the child was 
instructed C II 26.22. 
laSe ’m Ye®la’matso®sa wiNalag’tlis then he 
was killed by the Warrior-of-the-World 
G Iz 32.12. 
An example of the passive of verbs 
with indirect object is 
late “mxente ts!&"so8sa Sya’x"se&ma then he 
was evidently given something bad 
C II 32.13 (laSme’ ts!&’sa Sya’x"se&ma 
lag then he gave him something bad). 
Verbs which use either direct or in- 
direct object: 
sne’k"«q or Snex* lag he told him; passive 
sne’x’so& C II 32.6 (see Sne’x’xes 
omp he said to his father C II 42.13); 
Sne‘x"Slde ,ema “Se la’xes o mp teme’& 
said, it is said, to his father C II 
46.7). 





-sSo0 piece of 


bexYss6’ skeleton, trunk of body 
(bekU-); x°i’xsSo wrecked steamer (x‘iq-); 
xwa ‘x"sS0 wrecked canoe (xwak-). 





-sdana to die of; (see =alisem) 


Used in very much the same way as 
=alisem but seems to refer to an object as a 
cause of death, rather than a feeling or activ- 
ity such as fear, crying, depression - in which 
cases =alisem is used. 

ts!ex4sda’na to die being stabbed; 
Swedesda ‘na to die of cold (see k*!eno “dzalisem 
from k*!ena’esa to feel cold); po’sdana to die 
of hunger (see po ‘sq!alisem) ; k*te’lak sdana to 
die by being clubbed. 


ha®mé “Ssdana to die of food (haSma’lisen 


to die of eating); ts!ex’q!5“lemsdana to die of 
sickness (ts!ex*qd’lem); - &na lasdana to die 
of weather (at sea); - kwe’xayusdana to die by 
club; - acasne “msdana to be killed by a wolf 
(aca 
wolfness;" e’gemsdana to die on account of 
name R 138153) (i.e., scared by the greatness 


of a name). 
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nemalisem would mean "to die on account of VY 
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=sdenaq to work, not free; 
used only when action is unusual 


k!wa’ k!wasde’naq to work sitting 
R 187.21; ,a’tosdenaq to work standing; 
kw&’ kwe lsde’naq to work lying. 


-stos(?) 
Syax*stos unwilling (to give in); 
ex’stos willing (to give in). 


-Ssta in, into water; water; air 


ttex4Ssta’la to break (branches) in 
water C 26:115.4 (t!eq"-); xweste “nd to whip 
---(xwes-); Swi’Sla&sta all in water R 180.90; 
weZta la by itself in water (we?-); lafsta” to 
go bathing C 26:136.87; he&sta la to fall right 
into---C 26:83.31; ne“xsterd to pull---C 26:210. 
426; g’a laftsta first in water (g’al-); clenx- 
ste “nd to poke long thing---C 26:193.88 (L!enga’) 
-&Ssta occurs frequently in combination 
with other suffixes: -Sstala; -Sstend (transi- 
tive); -6stax"6id; Swe&sta’” out of water 
[R 387.29; C 26:187.210]; Sstano passive 
R 387.31 (apparently not with =ayu) [C 26:211. 
445]; Ssthak” past passive participle; 
=(g" )ettala continued or repeated action or 
motion in water (=g"ex-Sstala) [R 558.7; 


573.26; C II 208.1; pl. CX 102.1]; -€stag’is lak" 


soup (-8sta-g°ila=k") [R 456.26]; wi’Sstamas 
not to cause (wind) in air R 625.48. 

-Ssta often nominal (no form in &): 
qiwelaSsta’ water of life; Swedaésta’ cold 
water; a Yta fresh water R 308.75; qio’xsta 
still water (name of mountain); h&’lsta to 
take just a little liquid III 483.28 (h&ls-). 

k!waSsta’ cup (perhaps k!wa-Ssta sitting 
in water). 


-Ssto primarily "round opening," 
secondary meanings implying fixed place 
(like -€sta in respect to accent) 


&axsto’d to 


open door C II 32.22, to 
put something into 


eye; mex’sto’d to knock at 
door C III 326.29, to strike eye; nexsta’Sye 
straight at middle of trail X 8.32; o&8stewe’s 
round opening; SwedaSsto’d to put cold thing 
on eye; laSsto’d to reach a place; de&sto’d 


to wipe eyes; g’a’xstoliZa to bring to door 
C III 268.13; ,a’x st&la&s to have standing in 
doorway C II 310.11; CX 75.29; ge “lpstod to 
span bow C III 248.29. 

mex*eXto’d to knock at doorway (repeat- 
edly) C II 262.31; se’xweXtod to paddle along 
road C III 340.10. 

Substitute, in place of: Smexwestasye 
substitute R 1035.1, lock of door; C III 90.29; 
CX 206.22 (Smek"-); ts!eda’xstewe’tela woman 
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representative (holds man's place) C III 104.12 
(tsteda’q-Ssto-e.ela); ,&°x%stod to take place 
of C III 70.27; to inherit seat R 823.53. 
Definite place, trail, door: k!watsto’1és 
to sit down at assigned place X 3.26; 2251.4; 
% “n§yasto to miss place, lose one's way, have 
poor memory; &ne’lxstoxo bruise inside neck, 
sore throat; ca’x¥staliyY to stand in doorway 
C 26:133.32; ctax“ste&we rank C III 98.18; 
mex"sto steam hole of oven (Nak.); nexsta’sye 
to follow road, center of hole, road R 96; 
173.14; 230.35; ho’,axsto.e to listen on 
water C 26:202.158; te’stod to put up over fire 
Eye: qiw&xsto” one-eyed; gwa “gwestala 
to have tears in eyes C 26:44.30; kwe‘stod to 
spit in eye III 95.30; de&sto’d to wipe eyes; 
ya’wasto (to sleep) a short time C 26:31.134; 
42 tast&la to have protruding eyes C 26:30.100; 
gabeld ‘xstaSye eyeball III 81.37; be&nk*!o “tax- 
sta@’Sye lower eyelid III 168.2; ha “nenxa&ste®we’ 
spectacles (h&’nxa-looking glass). 
Color: p!a’pt!adex’st&¥a darkish C 26: 
201.50; piedex"sto “x8wid it gets dark R 1235.95. 
Other special meanings: gdé&asto’ III 
71.37, gisk*st&i‘xY early (to ved; weSstax&as 
way of saying CX 136.36; 4wa’wastots!4la con- 
taining big pieces (awas-Ssto-ts!o-la);_ 
aSsto’XYexs to stand in bailing hole of canoe 
C 26:14.73 (Nak); ,ex"exstewa “kexs stern thwart 
R 175.15; 511.21; bailing hole thwart V 349; 
ma ’x*stoxte® the hindmost C 26:156.4; 
k*!em8yasteweS door (=k*!emSyolem); k*!emSyasto 
small seal, one year old C 26:203.122; 
Lek!iwetsto’ tight knitting; k*!esto’ loose weav- 
ing (k’!esa); petstd’d to use as a substitute 
for medicine (to put medicine on wound, on eye, 
to pay damages for bite of cannibal dancer) 
R 1023.40; q!iwe “nq!wentsto to get drunk by 
lupine (q!wens-). 


-sk" as I told you before, already; 


lase “msk" he has gone already C II 


150.9; ga” x 


a°xSemsk he has come already; 
*&’x8mo%tsku--- (past); g°&’x€emkUsden I came 
recently (metathesis for ga xSemsk “en. ) 
1a’x*Sid&&mkUsde he did go as expected (meta- 
thesis). 


-Sgem, -sem round surface, round thing; 
after vowels, 1, m, n, sonants and glottals 
-sgem, otherwise -sem (see -gem) 


k*!epse “md to pick up round thing in 
tongs; petse’md to soak---(pes-); Axst “md to 
put---R 485.38; qex’se ‘md to put ring around 
box R 75.29; 90.91; pepedxtse ‘mx’Sid to flap 
wings C II 352.25 (pet-); ha msgemd to hold 
round thing in mouth © 26:13.6 fas}: 


x* e8msgeme “S to snare an animal that is run- 
ning ‘(x'eSm-); Swedesge ‘m cold on surface of 


round thing R 341.56; kiwe “kiweme “lsgemx’ Sid 
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to begin to char surface pl. R 508.6 (kiweme1- ); 

k*eme‘sgemlis to encircle R 746.92 (k* emSy- y; 

da“dasge®ma to try to catch a ball (da-sgem-!a). 
Special meanings: Am&&’ sgemala a ye Ki 


person C 26:21.141; cex4se’m stout person; 
o’xsem grey-haired; Lez sem liar 3945.3; 


Swa’sgeSmas length; sa’sgemaslix cover for 
something (sa-); qiwa’ xsem house of hemlock 
branches; tie’semsgemg ila to make a stone 
house (t!e“sem); qi& “sgema®li‘x to take notice 
R 791.68; me “mYt!esgemes to notice words of 
speaker (ma’%t!e-); Ze lwitsem angry (words); 

Blanket: p!e“lxelasgem woolen blanket 
R 691.8 (fog on surface); p!a lemsgem blanket 
of mountain goat wool III 56.2 (p!alem); 


4&l4’g°emsgem blanket of dressed deer skin 

(alak’-). 

With numerals: ne “msgem one round 
mo’ sgemg*ust& forty (see numerals). 

A few words which in meaning would ap- 
pear to belong to -[glem, head, in front, be- 
long here formally: la’sgemes& to follow 
R 617.13; 688.32 (1a-); ba ‘bagwanemsge&ma’ 
(woman ) tries to look like man CX 259.7; 
h&’mx"seme® to urge, to rush after C 26:144.52; 

be bex Sem be’ be x "s eli having a stern face C 26:6.57; 

a’tsem to gatatg to vale behind R 712.55 error for 

gasem (qas-gem 


as- «m) 


thing; 


-sgeemak"¥ tribe 


sek" ta’ sgeSmak!iwes five tribes or 
Sne6me’ema in one village C III 98.27 


(sek ta- sge&mak"- ts); Arebo’sgeSmak" R 789.36 
tribes; atebo sgeSmak!wes R 630. 14; 1107.72 
seven numayma; &wi’Swelsge&mak" all tribes; 


Swh’ x&isge®mak" number of tribes. 


- s)x*a tooth, sharp edge, sometimes 
-sx'& after vowels, but not always 


nexx’a incisors; nexx°&la to have 

straight edge V 491.30; mezx a ®ye, 
me Z6°k"x"kS ye sockeye salmon teeth; dzex"x"dsye 
cohoe salmon teeth; t!8’sx°& stone-edged 
96.18; x&°xx°& bone tooth, barb V 333.24; 
lo’px’a toothless; q!we“lq!welsx’a& (q!wels-) 
decayed teeth. 

ts!eda’xx’°keye woman's teeth CX 283.29; 
k"!o’tx"aSye salmon teeth CX 283.28; Swa’lasx’& 
big-toothed, lynx (Swa’las); &wa’x*a: big- 
toothed; &’m4mi’x"s small-tcothed (améi-) ; 
na “nuyx°# mad edged C III 216.25. 

oxyasx’Hs chin III 166.6 (&w-x,a-sx"&); 
6’x"bax’& sharp-toothed ; 

yu’sx*& chin, person with protruding 
chin (yfis- to eat with spoon?); &s8wa’bosx && 
lower side of bow of canoe III 127.20 (&w=abo-); 

elgabosx*&&ye to life bow of canoe from under- 

neath III 127.28. 
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-dzes piece of, belonging to 


gt’ldzes belonging to early times; 
g’e’ldzeSyala words of early times (g’al-); 
Qiwa“xdzes piece of hemlock branch V 347.13 

begwa‘nemdzes piece of man III 32.42; 
crete “m¥dzes piece of hat; ywa “kiunadzes piece 
of canoe; plewedzes piece of halibut R 250.91; 
sdo ‘xYdzes piece of board (sao ’kY); g*o’kwelodzes 
belonging to a tribe; le“lqwela.re®dzes one of 
a tribe, belonging to a tribe; cta‘saxldzes 
belonging to the sea; &’t!edzes belonging in- 
land; beSné’dzes belonging below. 


-!idzeku to do before doing something else 
Reduplication 7 


cic” R cécac”’: ye “yapiedzek" 
weave--- ee xe ‘seatecdnch* p1Gk ap stance 
(xeqU-); wi‘wactedzek® ask---(we.-); 
- es : eidecil chaks shake off berries---(k":ez-); 
seq /Razek pie piaqiddzek" taste---(peq-); ye ‘yudzek¥ 
Sete tes 3; sé “yak!wedzek¥ butcher--- 
(saSk¥- — 
A 2. ctm R c¥mcd: Swe ‘newddzek" hide--- 
(Swen-); Sme ‘nemadzek" p pick up--- (Smen-); 
kwe “lkwidzek" lie down---(kwsl-). 
A 3. cty, ctw R céca®, cocas: 
dé ‘daSdzeku swipe =(aey Ts ab SnaSdazek" aim 
--- Snew- 


an ’ R ctct¥c’: tsé°tsetiedzek"4 


a 3 ti®’tlek* ledzek™ (tiek’-); 
mé “mxsddzek"¥ sleep--- (mex-); E ie) Ses or 


s&’p!ledzek* chop with axe---(sop- ts!0 ts- 
todzek” wash---(ts!ox4-); 24 tease (zat !- ); 
ho hadts!edzek" count---(hds-). 

Cl. ctc’c’’ R cbctc’c’ ear kwé “kwesx*- 


&dzeku to splash---(kwesx-); t teyazts! adzek™ 


to warm oneself---(tezts!-). 
C 2. R ct¥metme ‘a: hé ‘nhéni!edzek" 
shoot---(hdnt-); tie mt!emq!adzek"™ to pin--- 


(ttemg-); Sme Sme ‘nencnedsek™ try--- (Smens- ); 


se lselp!a&dzek™ twist---(selp-). 


Polysyllabic stems and following other 
suffixes: yH’ tent ! edz ek” talk-~-(yaq! ent- ); 
me ‘mp!edzek” pluck---(map-); 16 “laSstadzek" to 
go bathing before (a pe 


-dzeq hole (wider meaning? See Swa-) 


te ‘dzeq many holes R 73.98; Swa“dz&q 
size of hole V 332.24; Sne “mdzeq one hole; 
mas7¥daze“q two holes; ho’ladzeq few holes; 
hé*X8adzegela to be right for hole V 361.27. 


~dzaqw(a, -ela) to speak (see =laqw(a, -&la) 


There seems to be no difference in 
meaning between this suffix and =laqwa. With 
some stems one is used, with others the other. 
Sometimes either may be used with the Same 
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stem. The formation of the plural is irregu- 
lar. 

la’dzaqwa, pl. le “mdzaqwa to start 
noise (not with =laqwa); @°dzaqwa to talk again 
C II 58.8 (=K&é’delaqwa) C III 110.17 (ét-); 
swi’éldzaqw(a, -ela) all talk X 121.35; 
Sna x4dzaqwa all talk; first song (dancing 
song) after four songs for the dead X 197.7; 
qiwe “ndzaqwe* la, pl. q!wene “mdza’ qwela to 
speak often C 26:65.25; 223.160 (=q !wa’ q!we no- 
laqwela) (qiwen-); &’ldzaqwa to talk late. 

mo’plendzaqwa, pl. m&e’mop!endzaqwa to 
talk four times; q!e’p!endzaqwa to talk many 
times M 694.3; hé’mendzaqwe ’la always talking 
cX 47.10; Snem&’dzaqwa to talk at the same 
time C III 208.28; CX 46.33; Sna’2*tnemp!en- 
dza’qwela to speak now and then; hé’2#s&dz&’qwa 
to speak enough C 26:67.38; 1. !a". !a®yodza*- 
qwela to speak in turn, to change speaker; 
qiwele’dzaqwa R 1341.20; xa&’madzaqwa to speak 
oneself. 


-dz@ large 


14’°dzék"as very many III 157.30; 
154.28; g°d’xUdzés large house III 186.42; 
g’O’kweladz@*k’as large village III 215.30; 
L!a’qwadze large copper III 84.16; a’dz@ great 
C II 206.16; SwA’xtodzé to have big heads 
C II 180.15; anétsadzé eldest aunt (&né’tsa, 
&né’te children's speech for &né’s); 
& nqweladzé great cloudy one (name) C III 
286.13; awa’ dze things are big. 


-!dze& number 


bek!wedze’® number of persons (killed); 


pledze’® number of potlatches (p!es-); &m&’Sdzes 


---(&ma’xwa potlatch); lo’p!edze’--times house 

cleared for winter ceremonial C III 204.7; 

qte “lt!edzeS---coppers broken C III 76.6; 

qo’ tendze® ---qoté’x’a (marriages) C III 204.6; 
tiense’ ladze&---potlatches to own 

numaym C III 76.6; k!welats!<dzee---feast- 

houses C III 204.6; k!we’ ledze---feasts. 


-!dze® child of a kind 


&ma “Syadze& youngest child R 1083.54; 
g’iqtedze® belonging to chief's family C III 
206.10; tsiedaq!edze® daughter C 26:107.77; 
naq!tdze® wise child; bek!wedzeS son of some- 
body R 844.95 (Kos); beba’xwets!edzes secular 
child R 912.51. 


-dz& emphatic 


yudz&*e mxe nt evidently this is III 
55.38; ©ma’dz& 9s what are you going to do III 
146.4; ladz&’ten I am going to go III 146.7; 
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he ‘Z4ladz& he is really right on water III 
24.114; - k°!é’dzaSem not yet X 3.29; 
g°e“ldz&&em really first X 2.25. 


=dzo. =dz&la, =dzod on a flat thing 


dene ‘dzo flat piece of red cedar bark 
eR 143.10 (dens-); g*ene “ldzo** (also g’elx’ edzo 
to be leaky---(g*elx’-); tsa®e’ndzo slippery 
on---(tsa&x°-); yebedzo’d to tie on flat thing 
R 225.11; 659.32; Swedadzd° cold on flat; 
hasmadz6° food mat; han€dzo’d to put kettle on 
---; gl#’dzod to walk---C II 16.17; C III 130.10 
(qas-); do’dzod to jump---(dex4); tle’bedzod 
to step on---; k!wem®ladzod scorched on---. 
Exception: Swa’padz&la or Swa’bedz&la 
to have water---(see -ts!o). 
ts!o’°xweldzod to wash off mat R 246.14 
(tstox4wex (=g"EX)=); lo ’xweldzewe® to roll 
along on board R 581.23 (lox"=g" exe) ; 
yélseifdzo to rub on flat R 869.98 (yels=g"ex=) 
tsa®x*eldzo“d to slip on board X 101.19 
(tsa®x*=geX= ) 
As above, but not weakening terminal 
consonants normally weakened by =g'e%: 
& “nqweldzo&na“kwela it gets cloudy (but 
@ ngwedts!aenakwela); wa’teldzod to pull up 
canoe (on ice) R 97.81; mak eldzodala moving 
near a flat thing (cutting close) R 243.31; 
383.9; so’peldzod to chop on---R 147.18. 
Reduplicated forms: Sme “1 madzo* x®wid 
to become white on a flat surface R 374.38; 
peldzo” R 85.86; 1243.61; CX 204.23; 233.10 
thin board; pe “lspadzo” pl. R 116.18; 169.38; 
295.70. 
In combination with locative suffixes 
is, iY etc. the suffix occurs in the two forms 


-dz&’Slis or -dzolis: 

legwedz&“Slis(eda) laxa .!ema’is there 
is a fire on the beach; legwedzo’lisen I make 
a fire on a flat place (lexts!3’d to build a 
fire in); h&ndz&’&liseda ha’nx*tano there is a 
kettle on a flat place; h& ndzolisentasa 
hi ’‘nx*tano I put a kettle--- 


-weldzod off from a flat surface, see 
under -o. 


-tsen to travel by means of--- 


xwa “x¥tsen---canoe (xwak¥-); x°i’xtsen 
---steamboat (x*iq-); ga “e1étsen---g'a’e1& 
canoe; gwi’detsen---gwi’des canoe (canoe of 
gwi’gwetela tribes); yex’tsen to use fast 
means of transportation; o’yatsen to use slow 
means of transportation, 


11 . , 
By metathesis instead of g el endzo. 
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-ts!&s (compare -!€s and -q!es) 
mé’xts!as dreamer (méex-); dd’x"¥tslas 

both in the sense of "prophets" 

clever (g*et-). 


seer 
g’ettsi!a’s skillful, 


-tsléq 
éx*ts!eq liberal (@k*); Sy&’x*ts!eq 
stingy. 


-tsia 


hé‘Xts!a to be in time (hex); wi’ts!a 
not to be in time (wey-); hé’2tsfaxre& to 
catch up C 26:39.21; III 472.29; wi’ts! ax, es 
to fail to catch up III 472.29; 4243. 


{ts]!ap 


he’Yts!apela to be able to reach 
26:179.180 (he “2tsta a to be in time); 
wi’ ts!apela not---C 26:179.180 (wi’ts!a). 
hé’2#apela to think one is able to--- 
(héx); wipela’ to think one is unable to--- 
(wey-). 


-ts!anas (New ?) successful, clever at 
something (see =€wat Kwa) 


yaq!ients!anas smooth talker (one who 
talks you into something) C 26:105.7; 
e’x*ts!anas clever (New); Sya&’x’ts!anas not 


clever (New) C II 338.31. 


-ts!aq long objects 


mo’ts!aq four long ones III 10.12; - 


mo‘tstage&na“kwela four rows R 677 .95; 


Sne “mts tagere lag ila one hour R 471.24; 
qie’ts!aq many long ones CX 128.9. 


Ho’ts!aqg&ala lengthwise R 304.32; 
a’xats! james number of long ones C III 162.15; 
Ene “mts!aqeyu one long (horn) on forehead 
C II 8.15 one beam on house; €&ne “mts!aq!exsdala 
having one long one at end. 


-ts!axsta; with =g°«X indicates movement 
in a long, narrow path; also occurs 
without =g°«XY. (See -ts!aq) 


With -g*eX: megweg"eXts!a’xsta to put 
on the whole length in a groove, R 73.88, in 


canoe; g’eldeYts!a’xsta long ditch, groove; 
se’xwetts!axsta’la to paddle through a narrow 
passage; ts!emg’eXts!axsta’la to put fore- 
finger in groove R 379.27; @’dezrts!axsta to 
repeat, to walk again inviting R 750.54; 
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CX 141.34; 
in ground. 
Without =g ea “eX: Sne’mp!enats!axsta C IIT 
218.21; CX 137.18; Sne ‘mpfenats!axstela C III 
160.7 to call only once; he’baYts!axsta’la it 
goes right through body (ditch, groove) C 26: 
20.113; gwe’ts!axsta to awaken all along the 
village R 750.54. 


fla bexts!axstdéa“k" groove dug out 


-ts!temas (see -!emas) 


-ts!4 (-ts!ew-) in, inside 


nexts!@° right inside, to do in right 
way; g'a“xtsié to come in C III 76.2; 
ki tents!@ la to put in with tongs III 21.3, 6; 
pets!a la to have medicine inside ©X 223.39 
(pet-); Swedets!&° cold inside; ts!e‘mts!o a 
to oO melt away inside; ts!e’mts!od to point in; 
k*&’ts!&la to drive (a person) into C 26:180. 
215 (k’aSy-); ha ‘n%ts!od to shoot in (hant-); 
tia “Syots!@ to change places in C 26:105.10; 
gwa “Enaxts!od to fold into R 387.26 (gwa®naq-); 
qiwe®la Xtstod to hide in (q!iwe® wenies-) 

nt pera ee 266 
Swa’pats!a&) R 277. Swa bets! 1@le. to have 
water inside R 401. gh (Swap- see =dzo); 
he “28ats!4 enough in it; he “xeats!Ala to be 
able to (does not mean "inside") C 26:17¢ 
Ble h&sya "Yat s!&la able-b« died +031. ‘y € 

Follo i > 
all (berries). 


60 (not 


&la 
ot! 


ng 
rop down in R 
axa=g’ex-) ap sb fs !€@ one end 


588.5 teas ba ry. meade cots to t 


out ero ee inside 5 384.36 (ax-Swextstew-ala, 
see -SwexYts!o under o)3 dag g°exts!od to pick 
up out of dish (da-g* eX-); daXtstod to pick up 
and lift out of a hollow (da- wed-); tsa’xSar- 
ts!Ala drips, runs inside (tsax-(g’a)az% ) 
R 301.40; le “mxSwaxts!4x*°&id to become dry in- 
side R 239.34; Smekwe ‘mts!& seeds =round thing 
in vessel, 

With locative suffixes -iY, -is, etc. 
it is used in the same way as =azo (which see); 
&xts!4°liz to be in bedroom R 875.13. 

Followed by other suffixes: A’mtts!4la 
sea-eggs in something; tepts!eSwa’k” spread 
inside; A’mts!&la solid inside; 4a’mts!A°x*Sid 
becoming a solid mass C II 100.17; 4’mts!4&’xs 
canoe covered inside R 95.36; Axts!o’Syo to be 
put in C III 56.3; &xts!&lixY to be in bedroom 
R 875.13 in vessel in house; ®nexts!o0°1®s in 
middle on ground C II 256.22; g*uts!&§las 
place of going into III 16.2; g°i’ts!e&wa’s 
place of being in R 670,87; tie x‘ts!eSwa s 
sette; qile’lx4ts!eSwas place of being coiled 
up; tia’x’ts!&$yas soft bedding of nest C 26: 
71.60; of cradle, basket. 


-Swedts!o out of, see -o. 
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-nem, =nem nominal formative suffix 
Xa’Swenem husband (Yax"- to love); 


qie’nem many (q!ey-); a’caSne’m wolf (a.- in- 
land). 


=Snakwela gradual motion, 


stems ending in _ not always weakened 


ts!esmana’kwela to dissolve gradually; 
tste “néna’kwela to get sick X 104.36 (ts!ex’-); 
qedzeSna “kwela to coil gradually; also 
qe enakwe la (q!es-); d&’snakwela, da’dzesnak- 
wela to dive (das-); ag haxwe€na *- 
kwe?, to climb a tree hax¥- L&’&na ‘kwela, 
[a xweena ‘kwela one after a cnother arises 
pax" 3; sio’Snakwela paddling along R 297.10, 
298.9 (sex" -); ma’ ~ aula» ma’ xweSna“kwela 
to tie along (max"-); dzo’xwe&na’kwela to lift 
up, to promise potlatch; e’1€6na’kwela to 
move gradually on four feet III 8.3; hé&na’- 
kwela to go right up R 725.9. 

In contracted forms the accent is usu- 
ally on the stem and a secondary accent on the 
second syllable of the suffix: q&’Snakwe*la to 
go on walking (qas-); x°i’Snakwe*‘la to disap- 
pear gradually (xes- ); yu’Snakwe*‘la to dance 
(yex"-); Syu’enakwe* la dz gets stronger 
(Syex -) [Syusna’kwela wind gets stronger ]. 

\lso in some uncontracted forms: 
eee. la to become by itself, to go--- 
wez-); gwe “1Snakwe*la to get finished (gwaz-) 
cx X Dah. 14; qe “n€nakwe*‘la to put rings on 
(qex"-). 

e’x’a&na’kwela to approach C 26:106, 
107; 188.248 (ex*a); a’xelasna’kwela to keep 
in mind (ax-(g* )ila=) ; be gwa’nemenakwela to 
become a man C II 82.13; pa e€na’kwela to be 
getting secular (ba’xwes); a ’xsda8na “kwela 
voice approaches CX 8 Be ; 
&’wag*e&n&*kwela motion gets sl slower C 26:108. 

124 (awak™ -); nema’€nakwelot going along with 
at the same time C 26:48.204 (Ene max=6nakwe 1- 
ot). 


-naxwa sometimes 


la‘naxwa to go sometimes C II 188.26; 
266.6; x°eya’snaxwa place where he sometimes 
disappears III 288; (x*es=as- ). 

o’x.anaywa they would carry (from time 
to time) C II 96.8; ,a’wayunagwa usual salmon 
trap III 26.40; swa’Swasdemnaxwa his usual 
time III 156.25; qayasnaxwa place where he 
sometimes walks III 38.39 (qas=as-). 


=neS corner (see =neqwa) 
h&n€nef&ye vessel is in corner; o’ne&, 


o’neSye corner C 26:165 (o’ne 1X) ; k!wa’ne&ye 
to sit in corner (=k!wa’ -negwit); La’ wene® to 
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stand in corner; k!wedzene’& to sit in corners. 


-ne&sy ohs oh if! 


g’a’xne&ste& I wish he would come; 


mex"Si “deneSs,yaseq I wish he would strike him; 


efsSneSsy,ox oh, shall it not be this C II 


138.19; Swi’x’Siddne®&s,ents g°i’Syaqents oh, 
how shall we do (for) our dear C II 70.2; 


Sma ‘sneSsyen e’SaxSenaSyaxwa Sna’lax oh, what 


shall I do today? 


=neqwa corner, side of house 


Usually followed by other locative 
suffixes =1i%, =is, etc. 
ha ‘nnegwid (kettle) stands in corner in 
house X 125.29; Sweda “negwir cold corner--- 
R 111.14; tie “nnegwit door---(tlex"-); 
dewene “gwiz, do ‘negwix to jump---(dex"); 
o neq!wa corner on rock III 168.28.23; 
eSwane “qiwa pl. corners III 371.19 (aw- ); 
ato gto “negwix pond in corner---C 26:207.306 (q! qiew-), 
da ‘daxSwene “qwela” to jump up and down 
in corner R 613.7. 
apsa ‘neqwa” one side of house R 116.11 


(aps-); Swa “xsane* gwexs both sides inside of 
canoe V 348.9. 


=no, =nus, =nu. side 


snewe&, =né&ye, =nod side of round 
things; =nus, =snudze® side of long or round 
thing (inanimate or person); =nut side (used 
primarily with body parts) used almost exclu- 
sively with other suffixes. 

=no: 14 “panewe® standing on side of 
(head) C III 42.20; mexend’d to put open ves- 
sels on side of round thing; t!e’nnewe® side 
door (t!ex*=no-e®); ma’g*enewe® next to side 
CX 268.3; kwa’wenwe& hole at side CX 278.5 
(kwax¥-); pO’wenod to blow at side (pdx); 
qiwa'q qa! poe ee standing at sides of (head- ring) 

R 603.14; ctlasanf&tye sea-side of house R 124. 

98; 158. 36. 

snus (does not weaken x"): egenus 
flat sides R 157.6; q!a’q!egwenus = pene 
slaves on both (paternal and maternal) sides 
R 1096.65; negenu’s ruler, straight edge 
R:63.71, 72; a (neq- ); negenu’dze® straight 
side of ruler R 67.63; 68.72 (neq=nus= e8) ; 
w& ‘wanusela river runs on each side III TI 518. 93 
,pawenudzeSliz¢ to stand alongside of in house 
C 26:207.275; be&na“nudze® under side of a long 
and round thing; k!w& ‘nu&dzeliz to have some- 
one sitting next to oneself R 956.0; 1005.+6; 
k!wa ‘nudze&li¥ the one who sits next; 
4a ‘wenudzel&sa to place standing by side (of 
person, or animal) on ground; be “bexenodzend 
to cut along side of (tongue of fish) R 453.48; 


& ‘dzenodzendala, q& “nodzendala to walk along- 
side (qas-). 
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=snut apnarently occurs only in conjunc- 
tion with other suffixes, usually denoting body 


parts: snucem (=nu.-(g)em) sides of head, or 
also of round surface i.e., bow of canoe, head 


of cradle; O’nuremeS&, pl. @” wanuceme® sides of 


head (temples) R 96.64; 662.93; wa’x’ sanureme® 
each side of cradle R 665.50; each side of bow 
of canoe R 633.55; ge&mxa ‘nut emes left hand 
side of canoe R 176.46;---face R 633.55; 
k!wA’nucemliY to have someone sitting by side 
of people in house R 1012.5; k!w&’nurema&1liz 
the one who sits alongside. 

6wa’x’ sanoxyxa’wes both sides of neck 


R 382.17; (wax s=nul-x&w-e&); tse’tseg’ enux- 


xSwak" (hair) cut down on sides of neck 

CX 270.33; S’nuxg’e pl. e’wanuz%g’e® groins 
R 652.71; 923.60 (Sw=nuw-([ge]g 8-e); | 
&psa’no fex,e&); on side of tree,:of stick 


standing R 201.15 (aps=nut-!x,e®); 5”nosgemdzes 
side of belly. 





-Sno& too much; too often 
(only 2nd person) 


ga’ xénos you come too often; do’qwa- 


Sno& you see too often, too much. 

An emphatic negative imperative: 
gwesno’S don't! C II 108.15; yas tasnos take 
care! C II 418.5. 


-nuk" having (see =ad) 


-nuk" does not ordinarily require loss 
of formative endings. We have found -nuk" at- 
tached to the stem only in ge’ lnuk” belonging 
to ancient times, ancestors R 1247.61 (g*el-); 
and 2%&lnuk" to have a dead one, i.e., one of 
a number dies R 605.43; 710.1 (z61-). As in 
other cases the formative a of monosyllabic 
stems in a is retained: wa’nuk" having a river 
C III 64.8. 

The synonymous =ad is attached to the 
stem of the word, apparently without differ- 
ence in meaning between the forms in =ad and 
-nuk"; q!ak‘onuk" III 102.22, qia’ gwad 
R 1094.15 to have a slave (q!ak*o slave 
(qtak"-). 

With formative nominal endings: 
axé’® nuk" creator CX 146.11; 186.40 (&x-e-) 
(see axno “gwad) ; bekwe “lenuk" creator (someone 
who made human beings) C Ill 50.24; CX 271.9 
(bek¥-[g*]ila-e&- ); ta’xweSnuk" seat owner 
R 984.23 (yax¥-e8-); tule "nuk" one who has 
an uncle C Il 24.17 (q!uleS-); k* !esSonuk" 
crest owner C II 82.17 (pl.); C Ill 56.6 
(k* tes&o). 

With nouns with derivational suffixes: 
laa’snuk" being gone somewhere (having a going 
place) R 59.57; C 26:118.15 (la=as-) ; 
yi’Swenemnuk" having a reason for giving 4 
winter ceremonial R 898.57 (yawix’=em-); in 
personifications .!a’sabalanuk” owner of 








southwest wind R 636.12; Syu“gwelanuk" owner of 
rain wind R 636.13. 

-nuk" is used idiomatically to mean 
"something" or "someone." In such cases it is 
frequently, but not always, added to a verbal 
form: axSe’dnuk" someone takes C III 282.1 
(ax- [x] id-); e ‘axelanuk" one of them is work. 
ing (ax-ela-); do ’xSwa,eZnuk" something that 
has been discovered III 41.34 (doxSwareta=1-); 
g’a’xewelsnuk" some came out R 1204.23 
(g°ax-wels-); ts!ewenux4%.eniot I'll give you 
something (ts! ew-es- . 

Smas ux".tasetsox what will you do 
with it (Smas=ayu-); be “bak! wema-nux"6men.asox 
wa ‘Ydemas I cannot stand what he says; i 
La qanuk” overhanging (tax®ed to turn over a 
flat thing). 





-nd {see [x"] Sid) 






-g*(e) to eat 


Reduplication 4 


lela ’: or le “lewaxg’ to eat hemlock 
sap (144); qieqie ‘mdzex"g*---salmon berries 
(qie “mdzek")! .elA’xapg’ long cinquefoil roots 
(vaxap); & ‘msemk* !ena“lag’---whole R 412.00 
(Sm-k*!en-ala-g'); pena “tasdeg’---dried fins 
(pe.-asd-g'); pepa ‘stag’ ---flounder in water 
(pas-sta-g’); memese ’x"g* or me ‘msexg’---sea 
urchins R 489.11 (mes@ x"); me ‘mgwatg*---seal 
(mé“gwat); memeti!a “neg’---horse clams (met !&’ne); 


!tweq!wé ‘dzex4g’e---mashed (berries) R 582.59 
ney: 


dé ‘d&g’ e« to drink tea R 534.30. 

ne’ esg’e to make love to mother-in- 
law (ne ig F piepie “lwasg’€---sister-in-law 
(pielwas-). 

&&a ‘Xtag* to drink freshly drawn water 
(ax-sta). 

See also under reduplication (p. 219 
in Grammar). 


-g'aa to arrive; too 


to arrive: 

la’g°’&& to arrive C II 10.7; 50.22; 
we’g*S& not to reach C III 34.26; X 29.3 (wi-); 
o gwaa to make a short cut; he’g*&& to arrive 
going straight to a place; St ng #& to arrive 
at a plan C II 24.23; la’g*&&as he arrived on 
roof C 26:181.244; la“g*&&&yu to be taken to 
C 26:176.56; 180.220. 

too: 

qie’g°&& too many C II 226.10; - 

*e’ltiag’Ad too long (for its purpose) 

R 250.86; - ts tekwa ‘g" aa too short; - 
Swa“lasg’&&’ too big; - dma ’g*&&* too small; - 
wa ’k’ femasg 44” too weak (not for light and 
sound); - he ‘2Basgemg dd’ right length for its 
purpose; - 74x"g'dd too strong; - Ze ‘ng*a& to 
long for something C II 74.1. 
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ha nag’ &kSmen.rag I did it at once after 
arriving; yanag’S&&mentag I did not do it right 


away after arrival (yex -) 


-{g’e]Syala to go to look for an object 


-[k'e ]&yala to go to look for something to--- 
Reduplication 5 


Al. ct¥c’ R c&’c&c” without g’e 

oe “bakweSyala to to go and look for man (be k®. = is 
4k eS yala---wife (ge Ke -); s&’s&k° eSyala or 

¥ yik"e€yala---spear (sek*-); -4a’L&pes yala--- 
peg \4\Ep- 

A 2. cm c&’cam, with g*e 
ha’ hing’ ce yala---vessel (h&n-); w Wa’ We oe 
eee Se ki (wen-) ; sa’ se lg*e® yala---drill sel- 
€na’&nemg *e6 yala---one Snem); p&’ pS" pe lg’ syala 


~--something thin (pel); qia’q!ang Sng “e® yela--- 


thread. 

A 5. cvc® R c&"c&c&(&), with g*e 
si’yak*!ag’eSyala five (sek’ 1-)5 ma “mes 
e&yala---bedcover (mam-); x°&’x"e&mg’es& ate 
pra sa’ sts yag eS 7 eSyala---hair (se& 3 

d&&nag*e&yala---sandstone (de&n-). 

Irregular: d&’denxweSyala---rope (den- 
to pull rope, perhaps from denk" tied with 
ropes, greas. box. 

Bl. c¥c’ R ca’cve’ without ge 
t ‘tlese@yala---stones (t!és-); we! ywa- 
kwe § yala---canoe (xwak?- ); @ 8g okwe® yala--- 

house (g°Sk" ok"); sa’ yas kwee yala---meat (satk"- ); 
la’ lo¥e&yala---corpse R 741.76; 930.41; 

M 525015 lox); SwA’SwapefSyala---water (wap); 
kiwi’ k!waqe® yala---cedarwood; wa’w&qe6 yala--- 
toads; 48° laxweS yala---~husband; 

C 1. c¥me R ca’ctme without g’e 

emk* eSyala---wedge Be (eemk’. Ll gwa ‘gwem- 
yala---ochre (gwems); xa x ax elte®&yala---saw 
Elt- Ve 

The suffix may also be used with com- 
plete words. 

q!4 ‘qdnayugweSyala---needle; g°a’g*el- 
daseSyala---box (g°elt=as); .!a’c.labateSyala--- 
basket of cedarbark (1! a “bat); ma “mayek* ef yala 
---sockeye salmon 2 k’); x°a x a®mayug- 
weSyala---snare; tla‘. !tef&nag’eSyala---fish oil 
(L!e’S6na); h&’Smeg’ e&yala---food. 


-(k’: ]&yala 
is used formally in the same way: 


a°S6mek’efSyala to go to get something 
“A’x*eSmk"eSyala to go to get some- 
snare. 


*a inside a hollow object; 


ial g* after vowels, 1, m, n (?); 
does not weaken ZY, xu 
as? Gun 


Axeg*’e “nd to put into dish R 94.19; 


404.14; o’gweSg’e& inside of a dish R 104.46; 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 


u !a’gweg’a whole inside (of canoe) red 

(c ta’ gwexs something red in canoe); ts!o’xwe- 
g’end to wash inside; a’Zeg*a new inside of 
canoe, dish; Smo’ gweg’a big horn-sheep spoon 
(= yellow inside) aaa}; ts!o’atg’a black 
inside (ts!o%-); horn spoon ts!o’lo®laq, 


beSng*eSla low box, low canoe R 265.27; 
267.85; @’°k’ !eg’asla high box, canoe. 


-(g*)eX~ motion in any direction without defin- 
ite goal, away; - (g*)a®%- motion towards 
a definite goal 
-(w)ex- motion out of; off 
=g ez *eX- continued or repeated motion in any 
direction (with end in view) 


These suffixes express motion of some 
sort. They are always followed by other loca- 
tive suffixes. -g°ex- and -g’aS%- may be at- 
tached directly to the stem or follow another 
suffix, while -wed- and = “£X appear only at- 
tached to stems. The initial g is retained 
after 1, m, n, glottals (?) and vowels; other- 
wise they appear as -&X. 

-g°eX- motion in any direction without 
cessation, away; -g’a®z- motion towards a def- 
inite goal: followed by =iz%, =is, -is, -t!a; 
=XS ; -iga; -ts!o; -xta; =e} -ttla etc. 

~ With stems: “axe lize to take off from 
floor R 73.78; ax®a°liza to put down on floor 
R 115.12; tie’pelixy to lift foot from floor; 
tiept!a’&1ix to step on floor; h&’ng’eliz¥a may 
mean "to shift vessel on floor,” as well as 
"to take vessel from floor" R 265.22; 
h&’ng*as1i¥a to put vessel down on floor; 
LepeSlo’d to take off from rock; tepta’Slod to 
spread on rock; k*!ep!a’ZXexsela to put with 
tongs into canoe R 94.13; o x.eg’e’txsa to lift 
load out of canoe R 207.48; o x.eg’aaf&2stxsa to 
put load down in canoe R 218.12; da’g’elqela 
to take among R 734.24; 743.32; da’g°elxta ‘la 
to take along C II 84.21; geg’ere® to travel 
long on water C II 266.7; paxSate® to fall flat 
on water C II 340.28; ge *xwelatela to be hang- 
ing up (anywhere) R 237.32; gexSwarelod to 
hang up (in a definite ph, R 244.47; 

296.78; h&’ng°extod to go in canoe to find out 
something, scout canoe. 

Following other suffixes: la’ts!&g°a®lix 
to go into room (without laxa) CX 141.12; 
la’ts!@g°atlitrai’ la’xents kwe’xsemdaats!ex - 
we will go into our time-beating house CX 162.10 
(la-ts!o-gacszxy=ix-. [future]); La’wig’els to 
have a person standing behind on ground 
C 26:205.221 (,ax%eg*a-(g")eX-!s); tsleqe “mg’- 
a to throw about things lying on the 

loor (ts!eq-em- ); g°iye ‘mg°elivela pl. walk- 
ing about in house (g* ey-em- 3 Qiwaq!wes&lag’- 
ela to cry together on on rock C II 14.20 
(qiwas was-Aala-g*eX=!a); ha “msasyalag’elis te go 
after food in the world M 693.1 (hams-& Syala- 
g’et= is); emekwemg’a&lis (mountains) put down 


in the world C II 8.2 (mek4-em- ); 
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wa’ Ydemalag’eli¥ speech in house; q!€mdemg’- 
pi Mn, EA pil 
eXts!ala song is in a person C III 282.28; 


Le gemg’elxtala to have a name given (in mar- 
= my R 1074.8. 


=(g*)eX- continued or repeated motion in any 
direction (with end in view); weakens, 
excepting the affricatives 2, x", x" 


~— 






It is attached directly to the stem and 
is always followed by a suffix. Most of these 
are indifferent: -atus, -Ssto, -Ssta, -ts!o, 
-g’eg’a, -k*!len, -xta, -sem, -k"efSye, -mala; 

- also =dzo, =xs; -ix,e, -ix,a. After 1, mn, 
n, vowels, and the affricatives it is often 
difficult, unless the meaning is very clear, 
to distinguish it from -g°eZ- motion in any 
direction because the weakening effect of the 
suffix is not apparent with these sounds. 

negeXts!&la to walk into middle of 
III 143.2 TS qa’dzeXtod to walk in tracks 
of someone C II 22.27 (qas=(g* )eX-stod); 
x°edzetta’ to dissolve in water R 573.26 
(x"es=(g )eX-Ssta); so’beXeg*end to chop in- 
side (repeated action) R 56.27, 29 (sop=(g* )ex- 
*)eg*end); gelbexext&& to hold on top =~ 

while walking along) C II 18.7 (gelp- ); 
Lfebeze “ne® to climb tree C II 428.6 

ulep= eX-(k")ien); xwemdeX*mala thing that 
started fire C 26:128.173; sa’ bedtsemd to 
scalp (many warriors) R 1016.90 (sap=(g" )ez- 
semd); yeldzel6dzo to rub on flat (yils=(g")ez- 
=dzo); LE exexs to wedge off in canoe 
V 356.36 (.emk =(g")eX=xs); *eXexstala to 
drop crumbs while cating (hank "7; 

The meaning of the following (after 
sounds which are not weakened) suggests that 
they belong here: pexweito’sela to float down 
stream; hAmxweZto’stla to slide, rush down 
hill C 26:144.57; mex’eXto’d to knock repeated- 
ly at door C II 262.31; neXeXta’la to shake 
out in water (neX-); pleptelg’e “lx,ala pluck 
out feathers at tail end R .10 (ptel-); 
had ‘mg* eXexsta “la sound of “ham" all over 
C TT i, &xeXta “li ’¥Yela dropping on floor 
(ax=(g*) ex-(x"s)ta-livela). 














= g’etmASye, = g* eXmewe “S left by moving away; 
does not weaken spirants; 
(see =g°e%, -mala) 
k* exwidm&Sye smell left behind (by 
automobile); kwax’ eXmA&ye smoke of house 
drifted away C 26:160.156; gelgexmasye walk of 


canoe (gelq-); tsa “Swig* e#m&sye water dripping 
from pail while going along (tsa®wik’a-). 





BOAS: KWAKIUTL GRAMMAR 








(TRANS. AMER, PHIL. SOC. 


-[g°"#ahela, -[g°’ea}telod to move above 
ground; -[tla]j.tela to be above ground; 
=(g"ejtela, =(g"e]Lelod to move 
from a stationary place, 

to go somewhere to--- 





May apply to something high up, but 
frequently merely to something that is some- 
where above the ground ax®4’.ela to get on a 
thing (&x-); &xelA‘.tela to stay above R 304.31; 
x"eSmg"S&a ‘tela snare gets caught; x°e&mela’- 
LEla to snare above; x°€Smg*e.ela’ snare comes 





off; k*!e’ng’aSSiela it gets loose, thrown on; 
k*!e’ng erela it lies and gets loose (meat 
from bones) R 417.77; kiwet!a’cela to begin to 
stick on (body) R 1135.97; kiwetel@‘.tela 
sticking on; ha’ng*’e.ela vessel moves by it- 
self; k!iwederela”’ something that stuck on comes 
off (kwet-); ge x®wareld’d to hang up R 244,47; 
296.78; ge’xwelacela to be hanging up R 237.32; 
tie ’mxSacelo‘d to put on (like safety pin), to 
lash on R 142.14 (tiemq-); te’kwelarela to be 
hanging above R 368.3 (tekY’-); &mA latela 
piled up R 194.22 (Smew-); g°H latela to be up 
R 608.19 (g*ey-). 





-g° Sa’ tela 


k!wet!a’tela to stick on (body) 
R 1135.97; &x®a’rtela to get on a thing; 
x" eSmg*SSa*.ela line, rope gets caught; 
se ‘ng’ &Sa’.ela to have planned; g°&’xSa.ela to 
have come R 840.92; 884.28; me “ns&A’telod to 
measure, to try on R 77.90 (mens-). 

~g’asa.ela is also used with stems de- 
noting sense impressions and with some others 
to mean for the first time, suddenly: 
do’x6wa.ela to see suddenly (to discover); 
werd’ xSa.ela to hear; plex®a’.ela to taste, 
me ‘lyéwa.e‘la to remember; g!&’x*Satela to 
find out about something (q!ak°-) X 170.2; 
Sme’nsSacelod to try on R 73.70 (mens-); 
mesSa.ela to discover by smell CII 202.20. 

-etela anywhere off ground: b&naé’r.ela 
next below another row R 677.95; @’k’!e.ela 
next above, pl. e&k*!é".ela 





-{elejicie 


g°&i‘lacela to be above R 608.19; 
mexela’. elas place where boxes are above 


R 600.43; k A’telacela long thing is above 


C III 366.25; SmA’lacela to pile up above 
R 194.23; qidpiflacela to keep together above 
R 973.67. 

Ax® ené “tela to be above on body; 
&xedzow&’.ela---on flat thing; Axsem#“.ela--- 


on round thing, 


k* !6’k* !es®@’lacela to attend to one's 
privilege CX 135.35; k*e ‘ng&latela to attend 
to h&’mats!a R 848.89. . 
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=[g"] eve‘la 


kiwe ‘decela it slips off when being 
pried up; (k!weét-); ge “de.e “la to slip off from 
support (qet-); k!we “lberela to pluck off 
(k!welp-); qwé ‘Zerela to become untied (qwéz-); 
axerela” to come off from its place (adx-); 
te ‘msx’eg’erela” to jump off owing to vibra- 
tion of support. 

k*!e’ng*’erela it gets loose from a 
place above ground R 417.77; k*!e’ng*evela, pl. 
k* lene “mg*ecela it lies above ground and gets 
loose (meat from bones) R 417.77. 

ha ’smg’erela’ to go to other place to 
eat; yexwetela’” to go to other place to dance; 
ts!a’gere*‘la to go and perform winter dance 
(ts!aq-); g &’g’eve*la to come from (g*ey-); 
k!iwe’Zerela to go to feast, to attend feast; 
x'e “lbece*la to make a turn on a platform, to 
play on a platform C 26:180.222; &’m#e.e*la to 
go to attend games; hA’mdzere’la to be on way 
to pick berries; pledzerela’ to go to give 
potlatch to another tribe. 

k*!ema’gere*la to be on way in calm 
weather C Il 102.1 (kK !emA’q-); wene ‘mdece*la 
to attend burial; q6’tex ere*la to go to pay 
marriage debt C III 342.17. 

& “gak*!ag’ere’la to go to get a wife 
C II 328.26 Kos (gek*-!a= ); q&’dze,erela to 
go to marry R 1081.13 (qas=é.-) 
é’g*eve*la to travel in good weather 

C 26:217.230 (ek’-); he ‘Yeag*evela [le&mo’s 
he ’‘Zéag*e.e*la this is moved far enough (in 
potlatch for position) far enough up 30.594]. 

With numerals and the suffix ts!aq- 


meaning “hour:" Sne “mts!agere*lag’i*‘la one 
hour R 471.24; C 26:144.43; mo ‘tsiage.e*jag’- 
“ila four hours R 483.56; ne “xsSeg"eve*la to 
take one half hour R 395.55; 404.27. 


=(g°)ev.a’la wearing; 
reduplicates; retains initial _ after vowels 


hA ‘haxag*e.ala wearing a skirt; - 
qia’q!adze.a’la wearing nothing over shirt 


(qidséena Sye shirt); ta’telgwabeweg’e.ala 
wearing undershirt and nothing over it (telg- 
wabewes soft underwear). 


-g*anem perhaps; 


k* te‘sg*anem perhaps not; axSa“sg*anem 
perhaps being III 146.29; so’gwanem you perhaps 
III 146.28; la’g*anem to go perhaps X 167.5; 
Sma’sg°anem what perhaps C II 50.20, 26, 27; 
a tee . . 

mac¢tia’lag aneméos g a’xen perhaps you recog- 
nize me C III 198.23. 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES sor 


-({g*Jatla, -[k"]asla, -eSla to perform no action 


without previous consideration, 
at once, without seeing. 
Stem Expansion 3c 


When the vowel of the stem is long or 
lengthened the accent may be on the first or 
last syllables. Sometimes these two forms 
have distinct meanings: t!a’s&ela to hit the 
head without consideration, as women do in 
wailing; t!asSela’ to hit head at once (t!es-). 
In most cases the two types of accents may oc- 
cur but without difference in meaning. The 
forms -g’aSla and -k*a®la are used on the whole 
indiscriminately, except that glottalized con- 
sonants seem to require -k*a&la, The only ex- 
ception found is x°e&ma” to snare, which may 
take either form. Presumably sonant stops fol- 
low the same rule, although we find both forms 
with gweda’ to untie. In the following list 
those forms that are said to have only k* or 
g’ are marked with an asterisk, The glottal 
stop of -e&la transforms terminal p and t of 
the stem into p! and t:, while the k stops are 
all aspirated and followed by the glottal stop. 
The forms of stem expansion required by this 
suffix are exceedingly irregular. 

Al. ctc’ E c&c’: .a’piela to spread 
at once, without looking (tep-); ts!a’t!ela to 
split---(tsiet-). == 

dz&’x°fela to rub---(dzek’-); s&’x°Sela 
to spear---(sek -); Ya’x®wela’ to jerk--- 
(Yek4_); 18’xSela to put down soft things--- 
(leq-); x&’x6wela’ to pick up stones (xequ-); 
ya’xSwela to dance---(yex-); ma’x*Sela’” to 
strike---(mex*-); ts!a’xSwela’ to stab--- 
(tstex¥-); ba’xSela’” to cut---(bex-); 

.la xéwela’ to eat---after journey (c!exu-). 

Irregular: t!A’waxSwela to spear salmon 


in a ripple (t!aq’-); also tlet!a’xewela. 
A 2. 


Sim R ctctm: wewe ‘ng’atla to drill 
---(wen-); bebe “lg‘aéla to forbid---(be1-); 
SmeSme ‘nk*a&la to pick up---(Smen-); 

(pe )pe “nk ala to pour into---(pen-); 

“eg © 1k aéla to crawl---(g’el-); ts!ets!- 
e ‘mk “a&la to point---(ts!em-); 


A 3. cty R cttc(e, 6); tsetsé’g’aSla or 
tsé‘g*a®la to draw water---(tsty-); 
tstets!0’gwatla to give---(tstew-); yeyukwa®le* 
it gets windy---(yew-). 

A 4, ctb E c&be: gw&’dek*aela to untie 
---(gwed-); ya x’Sidek"a®la* to give up--- 
(ya’x"&id) 

A 5. ctc&, c& stop: cac&: xa’k*!ek*aéla* 
to stay away---(xek”™!-). 

S is Sm, &y or S1: xe “Smk*afla to 
ethene ane tste “Smk*aSla* to melt--- 
(ts!eSm-); me ’S1k*aSla* to light with torches 
(mesl-); Xe Glk a@la* to die---(zeS1-), 

Bl. c&c’ R ctc&c : qiweq!wa’seSla to 
cry---(q!w&s-); &le&la“p!ela to dig---(®lap-); 
sesa’x*Sela to give away canoe---(sak’*-); 
sesa“x6wela to dig fern root---(sak", sesa’Sk- 
Swela’ to butcher---); g&ig&’sSela baby walks at 
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once (without creeping first) (qas-); p!& ‘x- 
Swela to feel---(p! éx 4). 
céc’ E cA ‘yac’, cac’ or R cecéc’: 
twa ‘XSela, qiweq!w® ‘ASela, sound stops--- 
Coney mB “yaxSela, ma “xSela, memé “xfela, 
hd&m@ “x€ela to go to sleep at once, without sup- 
per, h&m@’x&ela also: to put to sleep (see 
-!e8la) (méx-); n&‘x€ela’ to pull---(néx-). 
coc’ E c& &‘wac’, c cac’ or R coc’: 
pa ’xSela to be satiated---(pd.-); da yeruele, 
da ’xSsela, dd ’xUkwafla to see--- (ddg™ 


B 4. ctb R cecvbe: yet yt | gwek* “acla* 
it is beginning to rain--- (Syig'- a 

B 5. ctc® R cvcvc&: Xela tiek’atla to 
split boards---(#at!) -); sesé q!tek’a&la to eat 


dry herring spawn---(s&q!- 


c¥te, c& is em. En, or €1: memo“elk’acla 


to thank---(mo&l mo®l-); weewe lk*a€la to stop--- 
(wael-), 

C 1. cvme’ R cvcvme’: dede:“nxk*af€la or 
danaxfela to sing--- (denx nx-); Sese lpk*atla to 
twist---(selp-); k*ek’e *T igtkvatla to buy--- 


(k*elx"); menme “ntk a€la to get oversatiated 


with oil (mend-); Eye nk’ !ek’a&la to throw 
sling stones--- (yenk "t-). 


cvmew E camo: g°& nokwa&la to add--- 
(g*entv- wnaeeacnted 

D. cvc co” E c&c’c’*: kwA’sx’ek*atla 
to splash---(kwesx*-); s&7%q!ek*atla to get 
uneasy---seZq!- 

E. ca R ceca: deda’k’atla to take--- 
(da); t!atiB"k*atla (tree) falls---(t!a). 

Polysyllabic stems: ts!a°k*"!azv€—ela’” to 
tell news---(tstek*!a¥-); do x€ware lak’atla to 


see---(do x®watela); y& q!ent!alak ala to talk; 
ya x"€idek’a®la* to give up---C 26:166.431. 


-{g°] as 


on roof; [g°&&].as on to roof 
(see g’aa- 


o’gwas roof CX 273.31; la’g’&s to go 
about on roof CX 273.31; hé“g'& sela & sela straight 
on roof (at once) CX 273.34; © lg as lg*as ballast 
on roof R 183.9; 

la’g’aa .4s to go up to roof C 26:181. 
244; kiwA gas to sit on roof; k!wA’g’a&.as to 
sit down on roof; ,aixwis to stand on roof; 
4% “x€wa.ds to rise to stand on roof; ho" qwés 
to go about on roof (pl.); hd x€waras to go up 
to roof (pl.); Swe “ng*ds to hide on roof; 


Ewe ng’aa.ds to go to hide on roof. 


-(g°*)&q alongside of; along bank of river, 
shore of lake; after vowels, (m, n, 1) 
-g*iq, otherwise -&q 


axi’q to take at side III 130.11; 
kwe kwet8q low-sided (box) C 26:122.12; 
aia qiaxwiq& Ya side of canoe just above water 
C 26:61.101; 82.99 (qtax¥-); se’sexwiig 
(xwa" k!wena) paddle side Side (canoe) C II 164.2; 
III 214.38; but sé “se xwiget side paddles III 
214.40. 
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o“gwiges bank of river, side of vessel 
III 27.17; 36.23 (aw-g’aq-e®); qwe soté ‘geflis 
far side bank of river C 5 159.114; ga s&gend 
to walk along side of river C II 50.18, 25; 
418, 33; ma “k* Gge® next to bank III 180.23; 
la “g*iigend to go to edge of (lake) C II 30.6; 
C 26:197.261; Smekw& “gelix to place (round 
thing) along side of---in house R 270.20 
(©mek¥-(g* )&q-112%); ek" !@“qligelix to feel happy 
alongside of C III 202.27 (ék ék'-!éq- ); 


kiwa “g*evuge® to sit on bank and m move along 
(kiwa-g*ev-(ela)- (g* )aiq-e£); kiwag*&ge to sit 
still on bank; ma seda ga. “dzevaége fye what is 
that walking along side of---. 


-(g*jiu, -[g*]iwee what is on forehead, fore- 
head, front; -[g°] iwa“la to have on fore- 
head; -[g°Jiyo’d to put on forehead 
(=) [g°]iwe®, bow of canoe, weakens stops. 
not changed to gw after o. 
-a%g*iwe®, -a%g"iwala (moving) ahead 
Reduplication 5 


g’ is 


-(g"]iu in regard to the forehead: 
qge“siyu person with shining forehead; e’k*iu 
person with pretty forehead; t!oqweyu---bare 
forehead; ts!ekwe *---short forehead. 

-(g* jJiwet&: 3 og *"iwee forehead ; qe “siweé 
a shining thing on forehead; « lg*iwe® ballast 
on trap; ya‘g*iwe® (hair) hanging over forehead; 
yexwe “wee dancing head-dress; g*1 qag"iwe® 
chief ancestor R 842,49, 

-[g*]iwala: axe “wala to have on fore- 
head III 19.6; 86.14; 17; sta siwala to have 
sticking on forehead III 24.5; 1a g°iwala to 
have standing on forehead C II 10.21; 
g°i’qag*iwala to have chief in beginning 
ag°iwala to have chief in pot- 
latch R 841.27; k!we “lasag’iwala to have chief 
in feasts R 841.27... — 

-[g*]eyod: mex*eyo"d, mex"tyoda “la to 
strike forehead; yetetyo d to tie on forehead; 
-[g°]iu occurs with a few other suf- 
a hon 
e msiwak" red paint put on forehead. 

=)g'iwe®, (=)g*eydd, (=)g*iwala, 
(= )e* waa: bow of canoe; ioe; 4g” iwe® TIT 127. 4o 
V 369.12 bow of onnee} tadeg*i“we& bow seat i 
canoe V 368.8; hagweg’ i“wef bar piece of canoe 
V 369.11; xwe a6, 2h, iweé groove in bow of canoe 
V 369.18; xwe lg’eg ilo “d to make groove 
of canoe V 369.16; k!w& g'iwe® the one sitting 
in bow of canoe III 383.10; k!wa g’iwala canoe 
that has one sit ig in bow; 4a x&g iweé® to stand 
in bow C 26:148.33; = a “deg’ Eyod put long thing 
in bow V 503.9; gw&“g’iwaYa, pl. gwi mag’ iwala 
heading that way R 212.12. 

-azg’iwe®, aXg’iwala (moving) ahead. 

This suffix consists of -g"iu and -atva 
@ little more. Reduplication 5. 

wi ‘waqiaYg°iwe® school of fish ahead of 


fixes: 


Bao ceo! a a 
canoe; h& na&g*iwe® canoe goes ahead MS 2285.6; 


- Od’ts!axyg*iwee inside of bow V 368.9; - 

g°’a lemayg’iwee fore-legs R 117.39; 124.87; 
174.27; ga g alayg’iwe leader, to be foremost 
C 26:147.160. 
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. tas leneqwa%g"iwala lightening ahead 
C 26:126.103; ha’naazg*iwala shooting ahead; 


na napa%g*iwala to throw ahead (nep-); 

sa” yapaxyg iwala to throw ahead; sa’ yopaig* twala 
to chop ahead (sop-); sa" yak*ag*iwala to spear 
going ahead (sek*-); tsia’tsieemalg*iwala to 
melt going ahead; ts!a“ts!emayg’iwala to point 
going ahead; ha’&ma%g*iwala to eat before 
others; da” doqwaxyg’iwala to look ahead, be care- 
ful C 26:206.242; g ag alaig iwala to be ahead 
C III 264.23; ba’ baxg iwala to leave ahead of 
others (bew-). 


oe body as a whole 
see -k*!en) 


Occurs with the a ending and is then 
active. The distinction between the meaning 
of -k*!en and -g"it is not very clear. In 
its verbal form -g it seems to be most gener- 
ally used to mean to do something all over the 
body of a person, while -k*!en more frequently 
but not exclusively refers to the body of some 
inanimate object (log, tree). However, in nom- 
inal form: 

5 "gwide€ the body of a pole C II 38.3; 
tree CX 226.22; canoe III 202.24; V 366.13; 
woman C II 160.9. 

6°k!wenet® human body R 199.39; 639.47, 
49; 680.56; 743.29; 942.93; C II 24.3; 38.16. 

ese tied to wash whole body R 639.49; 
- Swedeg i*ta, pl. O’deg*ita to take a cold 
bath; ts!e mg*ita to point along body (ts!em-); 
axe “t!ed to put on body III 107.11; ct!ekwét!ed 
to rub body with seaweed C 26:77.48; 6 k etela 
well grown tree, person; V 496.6 good speech; 
he’Zita to put body right C 26:115.16; - 

—e lseta to rub all over body R 146.31; 

k elgeta to lick body C II 10.12; megweg*i‘t to 
be all over body R 156.36; 398.32; CX 43.41; 
III 199.11 (pl. or coll. obj.); megweg*i “ta to 
put all over body. 

€ya°k*idem trifles put on body (® yak’- 

oe. - tiema°k’edem straps for lacing 
body of child to cradle R 666.64. 

Plurals with this suffix generally 
formed by reduplication in the usual way. We 
have, however, 2e€lemg"itied body is numb all 
over R 199.39; pl. yeewe le “mgit!ed. 

Names: ti!e’se it stone body III 200.9; 
€na lag*itase€we day on body III 196.4. 


-(g" )isawéee, es left over, 
to leave over (see -!a€yawet, 
-!a&yala; -awet, ala) 
Reduplication 6c 


Al. gic” E °; wa’k*esawet left 
after breaking ae 3; xace sawe® left after 


crushing (xe.-); dz&°k*esaweé left after rub- 


bing, rust (dzek’-); Snake sawe® left after 
steaming. 
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¢ . 
we. nweg isawe&--- 


A 2. cmR ctmet: 
twe. lk!weg’ isawe6---picking 


drilling (wen-); k! 
off (k!iwel-). 


A 3-_svy R c(@, S)cv: dé‘deg"isawes--- 
wiping; x0°xeg isawet---splitting (xew-). 

A 5. cyc® stable: ha “€mg*esawe® crumbs 
left after eating. 


B 1. ctc” R cicac’: g*i’g*axesawee 
filings (g*ix-); ts!3 ts!asesawet dirt left 


after digging (ts!ds-); x& xaqesawe® or 

x& qesawe® bones left over IIl 79.38; 94.26 
(xaq-); i ta faqwa“g*isawet copper waste C III 
188.19. 

C 2. cic’ R ci °: se°myak’awe® left 
after trying out 011 (semk’-); & leakwesdla to 
have blood running out (of wound); & l&akwesa’- 
wet the blood that runs out (also alkala) 
(ailk"-). 

Initial s: se ya®kwesawe€ left after 
butchering s@sa®kwesawe® (satk"-); 
se ‘myak*esawe& left after trying out oil (semk*-) 

Initial y: ®yé"k*esawe® bad thing left 


over. 


-[g*]e&né to follow suit, to do also 
individually what others are doing 
(see -!ala to join in some action); 

Reduplication 5 


Al. cvc’ R cagac ”: p!& ‘plare&na--- 
flying (p!e.-); s& “yak e@ndé---spearing (sek*-) 

A 2. g¥m R c& gym: piA"pielg*i€na--- 
plucking feathers (prel-); !& qile ifna--- 
sewing (qien-); Sw €weng*i&na---hidihg (ewen-) 

A 3. cty R cace: da ‘deg’ i®naé---wiping 
(dey-); Sna“neg’itna stringing fish (Sney-); 

A 4. cyb R g&cabe: gw& ‘gwadeg"i€na--- 
untyihg (gwed-). - . : 

A 5. cvc® R g&gve: x°& x"e®mg"ifna--- 
snaring (x*e&m-); m& ma&lenf---hunting with 
torches. . 

Bl. otc” R gacve’: wh “‘wokwiena--- 
barking (wok¥-); n& ‘naqe€na---drinking (n&q-); 
ts!&"ts!aqeené---winter ceremonial (ts!&q-); 

twa qiwase€na---crying (q!w&s-). 

C 2. c¥mc” R cicvmce: xw& “xwelseena--- 
being depressed (xwels-); & emse&na--- 
painting themselves with ochre ems-); 
s&“seltetnA---being quiet ana 

Irregular: ha “‘mase€na---picking berries 
(h&ms-). 

E..cy R chica: d&i“dag*iené---taking (da); 
k*&"k’ag’i®n& putting down dishes (k’a). 

Polysyllabic stems and following other 
suffixes: a’SalexwifnA---sea hunting (41éx"-); 
a“Samyaxe®na---praising M 696.3 (amyax-); 
ac& leg'i€na---searching; &“Sayapqieseena, 
aé k’ teqe€na---being happy; &m& Smawaé .!end 
---getting ready to move up inlet (©mA ©m&waé: !a) 
(name of month when they get ready to move into 
Knight Inlet for olachen fishing); w&“wagek’eené 


---croaking (wegé"q!ala). 
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-{g*] ile to make something; to cause something; 
to give a feast; to go in a certain 
direction; time; 


-g°ila after vowels, m, n, 1; glottals 
and sonants; also in some cases after p and 8; 
after other consonants -ila. 

be ‘ng*i‘la to make fit (ben-); 
qia ‘mg*ila or qiam#“g°ila to cause disgrace 
R 1112.66; C III 232.10; 280.14 (q!em-) 
haemg*i“la to give to eat (ha&m-); &ne “lg*ila 
to go up river R 942.76; 1112.6 (€nal-). 

ewa Enag*ila to put in another place 
C II 222.27 (New) (Gwatn-); g’eltiag’ila to 
make a long one; ao dzeg*ila not to work right 
(odz-); nexs€eg*i la to go half way across 
C Il 44.13 neg-x's&-g"ila). 

bekwe la to make a man C III 130.3; 
,ape la to make a peg R 81.54; k*a’sela to make 
a@ spoon R 102.21; p!epi!a sila to make blind 
(piepitas). 

Exceptional: sepg’ila ga‘nur late at 
night CX 243.32; qwe sg ila to go far R 131.15; 


gwasg’ila to travel near C II 354.10; La “sg*ile 


to go seaward C II 352.20; q&’sg°ila to walk 
past goal. 

In many cases -g’ila is suffixed to the 
stem, but usage is not quite uniform. We find 
it with and withovt some words with completive 
-a: tieqgS la R 269.1 and tieqag"ile R 267.71; 
761.22. 

Others do not seem to occur without -a: 
piesa g*ila to make a potlatch M 712.2; 

L.!8 €nag’ila to give a grease feast R 787.19; 
x6 ©mag’ila to make teeth "curl" (like sour 
berries); gwe ‘ntlag*ila to make a heavy one; 
g*e “lt!ag*ila to make a long one. The last 
four examples may retain their a on account of 
the preceding glottalized consonant. qiwela- 
g’ila to make alive (q!wela” to live seems to 
retain a in all derivatives). 

-g’ila is also readily attached to com- 
plex words: paxalag*i’la shaman maker; 
pe “ni !tex.ag’ila to make stout M 669.5; 
pa Semalag’i©lak" made difficult R 919.91; 

e ixUstag’iflak" blood soup (€1k¥-&sta-); 


nege 1lkwila to do right R 608.17; tste gwasila 
to make time short. 


1. "To make." With stems: 414°k*ila to 
make dressed skins R 1095.41; yewi la to make 
this; Swa°lasila to make something great (a 
great potlatch) R 889.88; ewi’g*ila what is he 
doing C 26:62.15; bekw6la to make man C III 
130.3; tiek*i°la to make a garden R 189.20; 
tiex*I°la to make a road R 131.8; se ’xwila to 
make a paddle V 496.2; nusé°lak"¥ made for me; 
Sné “lag*ile to make weather CX 199.28; 
to make someone chief (g*i’gametg*ila chief- 
maker R 790.62); k°& sila to make spoons 
R 102.2; to — shredded cedarbark (also 
k*8&°dzekwela); gweé’g*ila to do thus (make that 
kind) R 95.31; q! "T"la to disgrace R 1112.6; 

e’lxela to breed tes make young ones) (Kos) 
R 644.19; xes6°la to make a box R 60.2; 
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xek*!eg*i°la to make something that stays away; 
leqwé la to make fire R 72.56; lexé la to make 
baskets R 111.2; Y6"xwila to make mat R 125.3; 


,apS"la to make pegs R 81.54; ye “mg*ila to 
make a post; 


With complete words: s6° wayugwila 


CX 117.35 (better sé“xwila); ,& wayugwila to 
make salmon weir III 29.39; 16°xUsemg*ila to 
make a ball R 570.26; ts!egw&’sila +.» make time 
short (ts!ekU=as-) CX 73.31; k*ela ts!eg*ila 

to make receptacle for shaking (berries 

R 140.9; q!&°Ze yugwila to make pack strap 

R 141.29; ts!é ¢ts!eq!ast ila to make narrow 
ones R 142.6; lxasi€lak” a nest made 

(ge 1x=as-g*ila=k") R 597.27; k’!a&la’ piela to 
make steam under C III 306.24; nemo gwizvi€lak"¥ 
made to be the only one in house (name); and 
many names of thé same type. 

2. "to give to eat, to give a feast 
of---:" hatmg*i°la to give to eat food R 225.46 
(hatm-); tie lsela to give a viburnum feast 
R 754.1 (tiels-); satkwe la to give a meat 
feast R 750.5 feat) k!iwe lasila to give a 
feast M 671.8 (kwet=as- ila); t!e €nag*ila to 
give a grease feast R x AG (c te€n-a-g ila); 

3. "to cook" (more often x‘sila): 
&°lsela to cook sea slugs R 478.55 /els-); 
4ek i la to cook clover R 527.1 (uek’-); 
t&qwe’la to cook devil-fish R 471.21 (t&q"-); 
pa esila or p&’sila to cook flounder. 

4, "to catch, to get" (more often -!a): 
dza"xwila to catch olachen R 1003.19; w&’ seelas 
place where herring spawn is gathered R 509.22 
(we s-g*ila=as); mae “mYilaenxe® season for 
catching sockeye salmon C 26:92.1 (mez-g*ila- 
fenx=e&); sek"!a’g"ila to get five. 

5. to go in a certain direction, to 
travel:" beeng*i’la to go downward C II 18.3; 
CX 29.16; ae k*!eg°ila to go up R 131.13; 
qwe’sg*ila to go far R 131.15; gwa’sg*ila to 
travel near C II 354.10; .!a°sg’ila to go sea- 
ward C II 352.20; C 26:148.35; sepg’i°la to go 
along in canoe past goal (see also under 6); 


Svelg°i®las distance gone R 70.26; 78.95; 
587.29; Swaflag’iflas distance one has to go 
R 66.38; 604.55; qa sg*ila to walk along past 
goal; g°’e’xwila to go to g°’eyox" CX 232.17; 


fyeZi°la to go to &yelis (Alert Bay). 
6. With numerals and stems referring 


to time: “de xUts!4ge “Lelag°i°la three hours 
R 462.21 poems “tila); héYogwila 
to be ten months old R 650.23 (heYo- right); 
sepg’i‘la ga“nw late at night CX 243.32; 
tstegwasi la to make time short CX 73.31 
(tstek"=as-g*ila); ne qa’ x€enxela ten winters 
(ne qa-x€enx-gila); neqélag’ila half day 
R 490.43; 552.19; nena q!exsdep’ila’a time 
for wishing to drink every little while 
R 412.64. 

7. With miscellaneous stems and com- 
pounds that do not have nominal meanings: 
Sud lag’ ile to consider important R 606.6; 
1098.4; Semalag’i€lak" made difficult 


R 919.91; ho Zemalag‘ila to make it easy to 
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III 108.1; wi’ 
46.7; hekwe la 

: to use as last resort; 
néé logwila to add on to it III 316.357; ZY “xwile 
to find difficult C II 190.26 14 laxwila to run 
out of supply; - ma&Zo“kwila to take two men 
(for husbands): Za Zaxwilen qen waldema I don't 
know what to say. a 

8. Used to form a noun denoting a spirit 
or person who habitually performs a certain act, 
makes a certain thing. Very common in names, 
either alone or together with passive partici- 
ple k¥: g*i’gametg*ila chief-maker R 790.62; 
also g’iqela; to make someone a chief; 
la “x*sag°ila Going-through Maker; c!aqag’ila 
Copper-maker (name) C II 264.4; cle selag’ifla 
Born-to-be-Sun (name) C II 122.3; tami. naust4&’- 
lag’iflak" squirrel CX 57.10; naqeg*ila adviser 
C III 68.21; 92.18; ts!ek’& xeetg*ila news 
maker C 26:137.136; tste k!iwex’Sitg’ila bird 
maker C 26:67.29; na noxyelx€idg’ila discouraged 
maker (poetry) CX 122.10; M 720.2; nex’a g’- 
i€lak¥ made to be mischievous 4045.8. 

Some of these forms have a glottal stop 
before the 1, for which I cannot account. 

Sometimes g*ila may be translated as 
"to cause" which is generally expressed by the 
suffix -amas (which see). In many cases, how- 
ever, -g’ila expresses the idea of a personifi- 
cation. -amas refers to a specific action: 
plesa gila one who causes people to give pot- 
latches M 712.2 (poetry) and p!es&e’damaseq he 
causes them to give a potlatch R 967.52; 
pexelag°ila the shaman-maker CX 5.31 and 
pexela mas to make someone a shaman C III 
30.22; k!iw6°lasila maker of feasts (a person 
spoken about) M 671.8 and k!wé’lasa’matsoeses 
qiwelé“Eye he was made to give a feast by Nis 
uncle R 1078.5; lemxwag*ileda de “mx*se salt is 
a dry-maker, and hetmeda de°mx’se le mxwamas 
salt makes dry. -g°ila always means "to make 
something" while -amas to cause an activity: 
xek*!eg*ila to be a staying-away-maker, and 
xek’!& mas to cause to stay away; g’elt!ag’ila 
to make a long one and g’elt!&“mas to cause to 
be long (song, speech). 

We have the form Ya“xewila to find dif- 
ficult C II 190.26 and also 2%@ laxwilamas to 
be troubled (by him) III 240.24. 


+o 


what 


-({g°]ix reason, therefore; 
after s, k and t sounds -if¢ 


qiwela Yag*i¥ reason of keeping alive 
C 26:72.21; k°!a tslemg’i¥ cause of not at 
all---III 24.7; .e“@lalag ix¥ reason for inviting 
III 31.37; la gwaliY reason for crying III 
47.11; ne “lag i¥ reason for telling C II 122.16; 
do“ x€ware lag’ iz reason for discovering C II 
164.24; pepA’°Zag°idnaxwa reason for starving 
now and then C II 108.24; la’g*ix therefore 
C II 126.3; 260.14; tne“enak*ix the meaning 
C III 218.5 (€nek’-). 
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la’g*iztse g’i’g&mexeid therefore he 

became a chief; he’cemelawis q!a°lag’iitxa 

qie.“mdem therefore, it is said, they know the 

song M 684.16; ,a Lawayux’silag’iZ it is the 

reason of looking after the salmon trap 

M 726.6; €ma’dzes xe “nag’i¥8os ge’g*ite® what 

is the reason for being so long on the water? 

C II 266.19. 


-(g*)usta up, grow up; 
following vowels, m, n, 1, it appears as 
-g°’usta, otherwise, -usta 


nego sta straight up (neq-); pex’o sta 
to float up X 05.27 (pex’-?); de ng*ustala to 
haul up a rope R 688.24 V 478.17 eT: 
ts!e “mg*usta to point up; k’a’g*’ustod, pl. 
k*e mg’ustod to put up dishes; gatg u’sta to 
get up early C 26:65.13; 86.56; do qosta to 
look up; - a’xwesta to foam up; ha niostod to 
shoot up. 

xweleqostola to tremble with hands 
upwards C 26:37.76 (xweleq-). 

Special meanings: no’Zostala to grow 
up a fool 3754.2; - ha’&lag’usta to grow up 
quickly C 26:135.41; - la’g’ust&la to sing, 
(lit. to go up) C III 176.23; - with numerals 


for multiples of 10 with -sgem, mo “sgemg"usté 
forty III 38.24. 


-(k* )e€ye on top (of e surface) 


Lepesya’la to have spread on top 
CX 269.24; dzeqwefya la to be covered with soil 
122.113; axfeye nd to put on top R 263.65; 
294.39; k°a tefyend to put long thing on top 
C III 210.26; xodzere®ye® to sprinkle over 
C 26:11.234 (xos=(g* )e%-eeyet), 

After s, either ~eeye® or -k*efye®: 
qa’sefye® to walk on top (of snow); na se®yend 
to cover top; pe nsk*e®ye® box with rounded 
top (pens-); Snakwesyee or &na’ xUkweEyet cov- 
ering (€nax¥- . 

. Gze mk efyend to cover with dirt 
CX 278.10; k!wa’k’ef&ye seat on top X 155.23; 
he’ lokwe€yala to wear over (blanket) C III 
152.1 (hed%=o0- ). 

“ya k’e®ye® mast; k!wa’k*efye® seat on 
top X 155.23; €nema°k*efya level on top; 
&’mk"e€ye® cover of basket; md.’kweSyala to have 
tied on top R 282.21; x*i’qatyala to have fire 
on surface; qielx¥kiwefyend to coil on top; 


k*a tefyend to put long thing on top C III 
210.26. 
-( * )eeyala in combination with the 


suffix -x*sta down to ground: dzestefyala fine 
drizzle (dzes- to simmer, bubble); ya gwexst- 
e€y&°la raining a little; g*& xstefyala rain 
drops down; k!wéstefyala snowing a little; 
qiwe steSy&“la mist a little; qie’x’statyala 


much rain, snow or hail. 
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-k*en to be somewhere at the same time, also; 
-k*ena to do at the same time, also 
Reduplication 5 


k*&k°atk*en a long thing is there at 
the same time (k At-); ema “© max Uk*en a round 
thing---(emek¥-); ha’eank‘*en a vessel---(han-) ; 
mA“ maxk*en vessels---(mex-); 

d& “dak*ena to take something along at 
the same time, to take along also, to take up 
two things together (da); ,a “,exk" ena mention 
another name also (.éq-); q& qask’ena to invite 
somebody else also (q&s-); k°!a k fatk’ena to 
write to somebody else also (k !At-); 
ts!&"tslokwena to give---(ts!ew-); ya yaq!ent- 
kena to talk to---(yaq!ent-); d&“dox"k ena to 
see, visit---(ddq'-); q!iw&q!wedk*ena to crush 
---(qiw8%-) tia tlamxk*ena to pin---(t!emq-); 
k!wa k!wak*ena to sit on something (that hap- 
pens to lie on seat) also. 


-k*en too much; Stem Expansion 3h 


A 1. c¥ce E céc or ca’c: yax’k*’e “nor 
a’x*ak’en too fast R 725.52 (yex -); pilask’e’n 
or pla sak’en---potlatching (p!es-); gwaxk en 
pour out---(gweq-); laxUk’e “n---weak (lek¥-). 
A 2. gym R (cv)cvm: (pe)pe“lk*en too 


thin (pel); Sme&me “nk”en to pick up---(emen-); 
ts!ets!e mk*en to point---(ts!em-),. 
A 3. cty R ct¥c6’: dedé“k*en to wipe--- 


(dey-). , 
A 4. c¥b E cObe: Swi dek*en (food, 


etc.) gets too cold. 

A 5. g¥c& stable: ha “tmk*en to eat--- 
(ha&m-). 

Bl. cic’ R (ct)c¥c’: memé’xk’en or 
hamé “xk*en to sleep---(m@x-); &me€&ma x4k*en to 
potiatch--- (€max¥.); wewa’k’en to bend--- 
(wak*-); wewe x k*’en to shove---(wéq"-); 
ematmé tk*en to teaze---; wewd ‘x¥k*en too thick 
(wok¥); 16 mak*en to be too much (Ldma). 

C 1. cvme’” R ctc¥mc’: dede nxk’en to 
sing---; tslets!e 1lxk‘’en to get too hot 
(ts!elx-); kiwek!we mxk*en---wet (k!wenx-); 
lele mx"k*en---dry (lemx’-). 

D 2. gtc"c** E cic“c"*: kw&“sx’ek*en to 
splash---; t& ytslek*en to warm oneself--- 
(texts!-). 

lela’k’enx’sid to go too far, to overdo 
CX 276.27 (ia); LO mak’ enalace® too much on 
water C II 36.73 aéwa lask enis getting to be 
too great in world (name); ha misk"enis 
(< haw& ‘misk*enis) getting too much food from 
river (name 


-k*a iterative after stems ending 
in vowels, y, W, m, n, 1 


With duplication of stem including k* 
of the suffix which becomes the corresponding 
spirant x’. Stems ending in consonants 
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duplicate the stem: me ‘xmexa to. sleep now and 
then (mex-); mé xmexfes to sleep outside 
comme an A i id 


C 26:122.7; dze 1xY%dzelxwa to run---(dzelzx"); 
qi&“xYg!axewa to emerge---C 26.209.365. 

14 x*lak’a to go now and then C 26:145, 
90; 152.13; 205.191; da&’x°dak’a to take hold 
---CX 194.9; qiwA’x’q!wak’a to stand---pl. 
(=umbrella; q!wa- to stand, pl.); te’nux"te’- 
nukwa to pole---(te’new-); tse’x’tsek’a to draw 
water---(tsey-); ts!io x4ts!okwa to give--- 
(tstew-); xo°x¥xokwa to split---(xew-); 
no g4Enokwa to aim---(€new-); to x4tokwa to 
See ie); been ice ta ae ae): 
kiweme “1lx°kiweme®1k a to burn---(k!wemel-); 
nem& k nema ka at the same time---. 

& xYrak*!els (tree) stands alone on 
ground C II 168.24. 

te“nox"te“nokwa to punt---(te’no). 


-k°as really; word suffix 


gizak*as really long III 7.4; 31.10; 
26 k!wemask’as really strong III 106.20; 
la dzek’as really much X 57.27; 157.30; - &’k’as 
indeed R 609.4; a&’dzek’as oh many! C 26:67.93; 
&wO°kwas really big R 162.85; bo “Yealidzek’as 
really swelling on ground C 26:38.125; 
em &mek’as property in house C 26:159.116. 
Used in the Koskimo dialect commonly for em- 
phasis. 


-k*ascto fine and beautiful 


LO gwalak*as®o fine supernatural III 
111.1; x& xk*asto a beautiful bone C 26:160.148 


-k*ax*e knee 


5 “Ekwix’e® knee III 61.25; 87.12, 13; 
,£ mk*ax*et scabby knee III 105.1; 147.23; 
154.11; be€nk*&’x*€id to walk down III 22.13; 
betnk’&’x*axva to be in position of knees down 
C 26:600.79; na kwix’e® mat for covering knees 
C 26:129.231; (na x"kwax’e); qie’qaxk*ax® to 
know how to use knees (in dance) '30.551 T; 
tie’tiepk’ax*ef&las knee deep C 26:211.459 


(t!ép- to step [snow] ) 
-k*a®la see -g*a®la 


-k°é& favorite place 


kiwak*@°€ favorite seat; ha nenzk*e® 
favorite hunting ground; hatmk*d“€ favorite 
eating place; sek*6°€ favorite place for spear- 


ing (sek*-k*é®). 
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-k*ina(la) accidentally, to have an accident 
while; Reduplication 5 


ae’k*inala to have by good luck C II 
90.2 (ek*-J; wa waxk*inala to have by luck 
C II 42.8; 62.21; to obtain a wish (by luck) 
C III 294.2 (wa%-); ga’ qask*ineewhat is found 
accidentally while walking C II 96.9; 414.21; 
da’ dox"kwinala to see by chance (doq"-); 
sa yak inala to spear by chance (sek’-); 
tsa yak°inala to cut off by chance C 26:68.15 
tsak’-)., 

ta “tewek°inala to have an accident 
while goat hunting C II 28.4 (tew-); em&’emen- 
k*inala to pick up by chance (a bad one among 
good ones) (®men-); ts!a@°tslokwinala to give 
by chance the wrong thing (tsiew); 
ts!a ts!ex"4kwinala to eat by change (bad) clams. 


-k*inaY nicely; word suffix 


dé “daze lak*inaY¥ laughing nicely C II 
88.14; de. nxelak’inay singing---; dex’a’Za- 
k*ina¥ eyes open---; q!6°xts!a@ lak*ina XY 
ee pL ee 
beautifully dressed up; e x°k*enadzSmae 
a eSB 
ya qientiala he talks nicely; mo plenak inary 


(to aim) four times nicely 26:144.2%, 
-k*!em sign, omen 


Al. c¥c” R cécac’: q!e’q!ask*!em sign 


that one will eat meat (q!es-); 


B 1. cvg” stable or cécve*: &"eex’- 
k’!em good sign (8k*-); eya x'k’!em Kk yeak’- 
k*!em) bad sign (yak*-); Ze lox4k* tem, or 
Ye x-k*!em sign of strength (probably < Zok"-). 

B 3. c¥y E ci: yu’k*’!em sign of wind 
(yuy-). meee : 

B 4, c¥b stable: Syu “gwek" !em---rain. 

B 5. cvc& stable: dza’q!wek’ !em---west 
wind (dzaq!¥-). 

C 2. cvmc’ R c¥mevme”: tsle “lts!elx- 
k*lem---hot weather; ye lyelx"k"!em hanging 
(ravens hanging from end of branch; sign that 
head will be cut off in war) (ye“1lz"-); 
qe ‘mqem%k*!em heaving of stomach as sign 
R 603.15 (qe m-); h&’nenx"k*!em sign of curs- 
ing (when ear feels hot). 

Polysyllabic stems and with other suf- 
fixes: k*!&°maxk*!em---calm weather (k*!em&q-); 

de dastodk !em sign that one wiil wipe 
eyes R 603.16 (dey-sto -); kiw8’k!waxsk* !em 
Sign that one will sit in canoe (kiwa-xs). 

I €w oO&dek’lem sign of cold (€wed-). 

mM, me m&ek !em---southeast wind 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 


-k*!es to eat (synonym -q!€s); into body 
through mouth (see also =es, -!es, 
-k* !aes) — 
q!é‘k*!es to eat (too) much C II 224.19 
(qiey-); 18°k"les or 14’gles to go into mouth 
C II 224.27; hé ZEak*!es to eat enough C II 
224.25; hd “lazk*!tes to eat little (hdlax-); 
xB “ulek*tes to eat very little C II 224.17; 
Ene mk*!es to eat one; g*’e 1lk*!es or ge lates 
to eat first III 193.4; Swi €lk !es, wi Slqies 
to eat everything; ha®lak’!e s; h&&lemq!es; 
haflemq!es®id C III 218.20; to eat quickly; 
Exq!tsa’ to put into mouth C 26:191.32; 
&xqtedze’nd to put into the mouth of someone 
C 26:97.121; pia q!es to put finger into mouth 
R 669.66. 
14°k*!esela to have (food) to eat; 
16 “Slak’!edze® what has been eaten; 16 lak’ !a- 
tstema, 16 lak*!ats!oma provisions. 


-(k*)!en body (see -(g*)it 


Fundamentally -k*!en seems to indicate 
a long body, particularly its surface; - git 
a@ round body as a whole. The distinction is 
not always clear. In some cases either form 
may be used: ts!o'"x€wend or ts!o“xwit!id to 
wash body. 
5.*k!wine& body (all through) III 61.13; 
(surface) C 11 38.16; apso’t!ene® one side of 
body R 71.39; habestene © fur on body C 26:47. 
163 or hap!ene® R 661.60; pes&ene’s R 109.18; 
III 33.24 skin of animal with hair on; 
wa’ x€wene® thick bark on tree R 130.3; & lak*!en 
able-bodied III 208.39 (@°la real); ye“mk*!en 
to be scabby on body C 26:158.81; k*!ewe 1x- 
€wene’ne® quality of being square R 172.9; 
259.90; wi'z€en thin (stick) R 63.80; nex&we “nd 
to put blanket on III 65.1; ,a°k"lend to put 
upright on body R 83.35; 145.21; - nex€wena’la 
to have a blanket on body III 74.17; 
x°i’x€ena’la to have fire on body III 196.35; 
qiwe qwe lak’ !enx*€id body gets alive C 26:103.48 
-g’edeen along a line: ma’ g*ezene® 
close to line R 67.56; 243.44; xwe ldeZ€ene& 
mark along line R 65.9 (xwelt-); negex&e nd to 
follow straight line (neq-); na ‘nagaye Ena 
to try to follow straight line (of tradition) 
C III 202.24; bexex€e “nd to cut along line 
R 109.21 (bex-) TR 454.73]; d&“g’eXfend to take 
hold (of rope) C 26:202.97; k’e mdeaz&end to 
strip off (berries from stems) R 578.24; 
qieg’ eX€ene © to bite off (berries from stems). 
dex€wexEene © to jump out of---III 
367.24. 


-(k*!)eg*aY to begin to make noise; 
usually -ig*aY after consonants 


gwe “k"!eg*aY to begin to sound thus; 
he “k*!eg*a to begin to sound that; (loon) 
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eries C 26:14.96; 26.136:103; lee teg ax sata 

it goes C 26:52.112; promise to give; 
ek*!eg’aXY to entreat C II 32.3; me Sng" aX 

S begin to sound like striking (mex’- 

ya qteg’aY to begin to speak III 12.3; 

xwa kiveg’a¥ to begin to croak III 174.29; 

qiwi’g’a¥Y to begin to cry (q!was-); dzelo“gwax 

to begin to sound like running (aze1xu- ; 

xwaé g°aY III 181.34 noi se of excitement in 

ceremonial (xwas-); xwik!weg*aY C III 256.21 

(xwak") to utter oustarts cry; cleme 8 *a¥ to 

sound like sparks crackling (cle “ms- 

gale ts!eg’ax to squeak C 26:35.46 lenlae-}: 

waxk’ !eg’a XY to speak mercifully; k!we ‘mts!e- 

k* !eg’a’s sucking sound from lips (k!wems- 

Ela qiweg’aXY to begin to shout (la qwela); 

6 dzaq!weg’at to say again X 231.9 New; 

gamo tieg’ax wolf howls C III 254.8. 


-k*telqela; -k*!elga front of body; 
(see qa, -!eq) 


qieXk’ !e “lqela to carry in lap 
R 1101.83; 3 kiwelge® lap C II 54.13; 
ts!exk’e “lgendala to drop in lap III 257.25; 
258.2; ge k’ telgend to put something--- 
V 478.25; qtexk' te lgend to put---C III 40.31; 
C 26:110.48. 


-k*!aes on front outside of body, tree, 
mountain, also in body (see =es, -!es) 


O° k!waedzes branch side of a tree 
V 344,15; in front of a person; la’k’* !aedzend 
to enter belly or go in front of belly III 
77.20; &ne mk" !aes (name) ; sa°k"!aedzet belly- 
band, apron (sa- 38 "i°k* !aedze& to be in body 
C II 42.4; a&k’!ae st la to have eaten first 
thing in morning; ge Enek*!a6’sela or gé ene- 
€86°sela salmon with spawn in body; ge&k !ae - 
sela or gat yacs “sela to hold crossways in 
front of stomach; ge *k’ !a6sela long in stomach; 
L8°k*!aedze® rock shelf on mountain C 26:202. 
63, 66; &mo k!wde“dzend to catch (in blanket) 
in front of body R 632.28. 


-(k*)!ala noise, continued action with voice 
(see -(k*)!g°a%) 


qiek*!a°la sound of biting; hamk“!a“la 

sound of eating; we€l&°la to talk in vain 
(we2-); me€na“la sound of striking (mex’-); 
qicts! a’la (better than q!e&ya’la) sound of 
eating meat; t!e“mk*!ala sound of sewing; 

e°k*!ala such noise; qa “€yala sound of walk- 
ing; (qas-); &m&é"k"!ala what did he say? 
C 26:12.20; 135. 45 (Emas- ) ); &°Elala to talk 
roughly (ax); de “nt!Gla to quarrel ; dze “l€wala 
noise of running (aze 1x4 zelx¥_); kwe ‘nts!ala noise 
of baking (kwe ns- sa" €na k!wala ena’k! wax’ daex"4 


language. 
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hatme“k*!ala sounds like food; 
be gwa nemk*!ala man's voice III 148.26; 
Nemax its!ala sounds like the same; - 65“emits!ala 
funny noise; qwe’sak*!8la noise far away; 
ha “sdefnala to breathe loud (ha’sdex’a); 
tla cle&yak’!ala different sounds, to change 
he talk (tfa®yo); mo®lx*Sidk*!ala song of 
thanks (mo€1-x eid-k* fala); mo masyala to hurt 


by talk (momas-).. 


@ gafyala grandfather's song C 26: 
147.176 (eagas-); ba “xweSyala secular song 
C 26:90.212; q!e q!alak*!ala to talk as though 
one knows C 26:108.149 (qtala ala-); qie ‘mq!emk’ !ala 
to excuse oneself; dze “ndzenk’ !ala to tease, to 
make fun of C 26: 208.53; gi gek fala to apolo- 
gize C 26:202.86; wa’eélala to joke; wi’wacelala 
to speak falsely (particularly lying that girl 
is one's sweetheart; se nat!ala to talk about 
plan; senk’!ala noise of planning; q!e‘a! ck’ tale 
noise of disagreement C 26:106.55 (qiey Ey- 
ha&wa’la sound of climbing (sound of lark) 
(hax¥-); k*!i°k*!a®ya“la to deride, to talk 
against C 26:91.31; texs&ak’ !a€lak" the one 
given advice; 


(gek*-). 


° SS 
ga _k tala women talk together 


-k*!ee, -k"!ala assistant, to assist; 


Reduplication 5 


qi@"q!alak*!e€ guide (len g!a’q!ala- 
k* !e€nukwos I have you for a guide CV 158.3); 
Em& mactiek*!e& mark to go by, signal indicat- 
ing direction in which traveller has gone; 
hayk’!6°e protector; d&’deqwelak*!ée guide of 
blind person; & “€atyusk’ let interpreter; 
AeA “Eyusk’" tale to have an--- (ae yuts!5 “dala to 
interpret); g e&me’n &€&°lak’fe& this is my 
witness 2278.8; a&a° lak’ !ala to have a wit- 
ness; a€&°lak*!a€yemas I confirm what he says 


-k* !odiY (see -k*!ot) 


-([k*] !ot opposite; frequently used in 
combination with other suffixes; after x, s, 
Lt, -ot; terminal q of stem changes 
to x x and is followed by -k’ k tot. 


ne xk*$o°t right opposite (ne q-); 
Ene "1k" fot up river side; la’k*!otlend to go to 
other side III 271.8; @°k*!otlend to put on 
upper side R 230.32; qwe sot far side; apso’t 
other side III 96.28; to&le k°!ot cousin's 
child (=uncle's side). 

he ‘Xk !odene ‘gwit right side of house 


Sang Sepeniagteati ee daeaecs 
III 81.2; be€nk*!o0 dexste® lower lip R 446.13; 


605.58; @ k*!odet palate (6 “k*!- [k*] !ot=er); 

gemexo ‘taége® left side of canoe, vessel 

R 175.15, 16; a .cotp!e ge& inland side of tree 

or post?* C II 420.33; beenk’!o0“t!ene® lower 
12 

It is uncertain whether the second segment is not - 

rather than lt. 
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side R 71.40; 161.60 (be&n-k’ !ot-k"!en-e&) ; 

ve°k* !ot!endala on one side of descent line; 
wa waelipk !Otfenaxsem C III 64.13 wa ‘weliba- 
€yaa xsem women of Wa welibaétye 

The final t of the suffix is changed to 

x by some speakers — before ts or s; by others 
the t is retained: he "xk" foxtstana right hand 
III 15.11; benk*!o‘%tstee less than half full 
R 100.14; 411.36; apso Ztsi°dzee one foot 
R 80.51; 174.27; or apso tsidze R 743.27; 
&pso t€sta“£1iz one side of door in house 


R 763.34; ge&mxo t&sta &1ix¥ left side of door 
of house X 76.6; g 1k fots!end to exceed half. 
-k*!3diY one side 


apso diz one part (aps- ); he°xk* !odix 
right part (hex-) ; ° q!e&mxo dix left side 
(qie&mx-); be€nk’!6 dix lower part (been-) ; 
é’k !odi¥ upper part (ek*!); tstex’k’!8°dez 
shorter---(ts!ek*); g°e “1tk’ !odiz longer--- 
(g*elt-); ewa°x°sodiz both sities (ewax's). 


-gwaz one who is lost; 


g°i’xgwaz lost a chief R 1087.49; 
aba’ sgwaY a mother who is lost; A°sgwaz a 
father who is lost. 

g°ina’ YgwaY lost child; 
grandfather. 


ga“ gasgwaz lost 


=k¥ passive 


Although the combination of this “suf- 
fix with the stem follows the general phonetic 
rules, the forms are somewhat complicated on 
account of the character of the suffix which 
consists of a single consonant. For this rea- 
son the forms have been given more fully than 
in other suffixes, 

A 1. cVc: With stems of the type c¥c 
ending in stops a short vowel is inserted be- 
fore the k¥ and the accent falls on this syl- 
lable: neg’ ek" steamed; be xe kY cut; Swedze° kU 
to be stored for future use R 225.3. 

Stems ending in s appear in this forn, 
or transform cvse kK’ to au" > covye’k: 
qiedze.“k™ meat eaten, or q!ek¥ gtey-k*); 
piek™, piledze“k¥% to be flattened, to to be invited 
to a potlatch (p tes-); wek¥ or wedze “kU soaked 
and rubbed ns qwek¥, qwedze k¥ peeled off 
(qwes-). aap 

Those ending in x change x to n and 
add k¥:; menk" struck; qenkv twisted around 
C 26:127.148; penk" heated; ts!enk" singed. 

Those ending in x" change vx to 6: 
ts!dkU pierced (ts!exu-),. 

A 2. cm stems glottalize m and add k®: 
betnk" fitted; 3 geenk" baby carried; q!eenk" 
sewn; be&1k" forbidden; letnk" to treat badly, 
roughly 4016.4 (no free stem, letnkwen.aq I 
treat him roughly). 
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A 3. Stems ending in -ey or -ew change 
these to e and o and add -&k” : tse&k” water 
drawn (tsey-); Enetk" fish strung up (€ney-); 
gweek"done thus (gwey-); ts!o&k" given (tstew ew- ) 
€Enot&k" aimed (enew-). 

A &. cvb s stems from cvbaa: 
to cut kindling wood (&mendz- 

A 5. gv&c forms cvScaa: meflé4°k¥ light 
thrown on, gotten by torehlignt (me€1-); 
tsteemaa kY melted (tste&m-). 

B i. cio” stems ending in stops insert 
short vowel before k¥ and accent the first syl- 
lable: tsé°xek¥ tallow molten; wi’gek" praised 
(lit. pushed up) C 26:189.287; v.!e gek" wet 
preserved fish spawn; clayey Pmeny i 

Stems ending in s containing o, change 
o to EW, and s to & which takes accent: 
tsews k" crushed (tso ‘s “s-); hAwe“k"¥ counted 
R 435.70 (h&’twase€wak® added together C III 
82.20); yewe kX eaten with spoons (yo’s-). 

Stems ending in s not containing an o: 


tA°gwek" having been given to wos sates leav- 
ing (orm ); xwikY excited ( s- 


k°S’dzek" shredded cedar bark facet % 

cc stems ending in affricatives x‘ x; 
2, soften these and add -k" directly: benk® 
made phosphorescent (be "x". x*-); t!@nk" carried on 
shoulder (t!e°x*-); poke b blown (pox2 u_); 
se we "1k" twilled weaving (so°X z-\r hélk¥ fixed 
up 3756.5 (héz-). 

But , also bewé k¥ made pregnant (box¥-). 

C 2. cvmc: ke mdek® (berries) cleaned 
(k*emt-); se “lbek® twisted (selp-); ge “mxek® 
stripped off (gemx-). 

cvme: stems change x" to accented 5: 
tielo’k¥ pounded (t!elx¥-); qamo’k¥ feathered 
(qamx¥-); lemo’k¥ dried (Le mxu 

cvms stems change S to accented e: 
kwené’k" baked (kwens-); yele”’k¥ rubbed ‘(ye ls-); 
mene kU measured. (Emens-); gweme “kX painted 
with ochre (gwems 7 cs 

Stems ending in -k" final consonant 
changed to g* and Eku added. In ove and cvcc 
stems accent on first syllable; inc cvc accent 
on last syllable: sactg’e “k¥ meat eo 
(satkwa ); mo’g*ek¥ tied (mok¥-.); geg*e k¥ to 
make fall down (qek¥.); &“lg*ek" sprinkled with 
blood, clams taken out of shell (alku- ); do“g*ek’ 
cloth with stripes (ddk¥- 5 
shoulder (€yelk¥-); 

E. Stems ending in a add ak" with ac- 
cent on last a: daa’k" carried; qiwaa * 
boards standing up; ya& k¥ loose hair, hung up; 
pad “kY “k¥ lying flat; taa k" carried on board. 

All stems ending in glottal consonants 
or in sonants have two a's, c¥c and Vcc ac- 
cented on first syllable, cic on last (s ee be- 
fore): qto Syaak"¥ rubbed between. hands; 
ule “‘n€yaak¥ split (not through heart of wood); 
Ya tiaa k™ (wood) split R 442,23; me ‘ndzaak¥ 
split for kindling, torches (mendz- 
ye ‘nk*!aak" struck with sling shot; ts!eeméa ‘k# 
melted away; ha®maa“k" eaten. 

Also o x.aak" carried on back. 


Eme “ndzaakU 





Eye “1g° ek" carried on 
te m mg*ekY¥ block cut out (temkw-), 











Verbs with suffixes: Those which do not 
lose their terminal & add -ak": ha ‘nx*taak® 
(kettle) put on fire (-x*ta); k*!a tbaak" 
painted at end (-ba); he Yaxda&k" brought right 
down (-axa); &e&’eléa’k" tried to be made firm 
R 399.42 (-a tentative); amstéa*k" R 412.45; 
also &’msté6°k" R 411.43 whole put in water; 
k!iwa€stae k“ (heads of salmon) sitting in 


water (in a kettle). 


Suffixes ending in m add -ak"¥: yepema “k¥ 













sembled (-gem). 

Suffixes that do not retain their ter- 
minal a with other suffixes end in -ak”": 
pa ‘stag "iflak" flounder cooked in water. 

Suffixes ending in o change o to ew 
and add -ak": welx*ts!ewak” circle made inside 
(-ts!o); ts!e’x ewak" guts cut out R 391.27 
(-0); la“weyak® taken out R 400.3 (-o). 

Suffixes ending in weakened consonants 
add either -k" or -ek": mée“dzek" placed on 
stomach (cooked whole in fire) R 408.10 (-es); 
te qwabek" stones piled up in fire R 419.31 
(-qwap); k!iwetae 1k" to be covered with blanket 
150.333 T (kiweta X) Nak; ts!e“kwemelk" bird 
mask put on M 675.8 (-gemz). 



























=(a] kwela (=k¥ - ela)? 





With -ela the suffix = k¥ seems to in- 
dicate a successful action of some sort: 

nelekwe la to kill something by throw- 
ing stones CX 195.29; x°e&ma a kwela to snare 
something; taa“kwela to fall over entirely C 
26:160.202; he yakwela to do something C II 
182.31 (he-); kwe xekwela to strike something; 
ha ‘niekwela to shoot something; yenk* !aakwela 
to kill with sling stones. 


k* !elag*ekwela to kill by striking; 
latya g’ekwela to kill by kicking: 1. !a®yokwela 
nD never change R 448.42, 822.36, 823.59, 


827.46. 
enenxwaa kwela a repeated action (near 


together) R 638.15, 651.63; q!iwelaa “kwela to 


bring back to life every time CX 19.11. 





















=(&) k" beforehand; apparently occurs always 
in conjunction with =if in the house, 
ts outside, or ta on rock 


ddgagwia look ahead! in house C III 
330.19; - dogwakiwes look ahead! outside; 
do“gwak!wa look ahead! on rock; &ne’g"egwiz to 
say beforehand C III 340.23; de “nxegwiz to sing 
first (before); -. 

hd “LelagwiYa listen! (listen before- 
hand); wese“g’egwix to have belt on already; 


€né nk* !egagwiza to think beforehand (€nek*- 
Toquak™aits}; wae to think before 


doing (g“i-!eq=ak¥=iz). 
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tied (pl.) R 133.61 (-em); qtap!e “geémak™ as- 
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-[glem face, head, also "in front," "ahead;" 
usually -em after consonants although 
there are a few exceptions 
(s and t) which are noted below (see -sgem) 


hape “m hairy face; q!ekwem beheaded 
R 1360.18; qex’e°md to put on a head-ring III 
36.29 (qex'-); maeZe “m two-faced; x°e&mge “md 
to put snare on head C 26:178.131; qe sem 
smooth, shining face; q!iwe “lsem rotten face 
(one who never gives a feast); 0" dze gem 
jealous C II 74.27; e°k* !egemaYa mas to cause 
face to be turned up III Li WEF be€nge “mx"€id 
to lower head CX 181.18; &me “lgem white face; 

e°gemx"€id to turn face to III 293.43; 
ute lgemx"€id to forget III 173.36; k!wa’game® 
sitting in front of---. 

Sometimes after s and u gem: apsge “m 
opposite face R 850.30; apsgema la to have the 
face turned the other way; wa Swax*sgemi®lala 
to turn face both ways R 790.48; Lia sgemata to 
face seaward; a“ ,egemlix to face rear of house 
C II 122.6. 

With other suffixes and as word suffix: 
a“vatne “mgem with a wolf's face; ami “gem small 
face III 319.40; axe ‘mdaas place of putting on 
face C 26:57.6; q!ené pemd to cover face III 
299.11; xwe “‘mdecremala to set front of mountain 
on fire C 26:128.173; lela ‘balisageme® going 
from end to end of world C 26:35.49; 
.!&°g°ekweme€ cedar-bark head-ring III 101.7 

L tag=kU- . 

- go“gweme® face R 129.77; 206.13; 
O’gweme® head end; bekwe “m stern (man's face?); 
be bex4s¢.“mli¥ having stern face C 26:6.57 
-sgem?); da geme® office of calling names in 
potlatch C III 66.10; 88.17; g& gak"emala 
womanish; qa semd to walk in front R 1039.99 
(see q&“tsemd under -sgem); &na’Zenemsge “mgem 
one round to each (€nem-sgem-(g)em) ; 


enaxztnemts!aqem one long one to each (€nem- 
ts!aq-gem) ; 


la’sgemee to follow (perhaps -sgem); 
ba “bak!wagamee head-dress of warrior; 
ha mx"seme€ to urge, rush after C 26:144,52; 
qiagemaYa hold face ready, keep ready, look 
out; n& nage&ma to try to hit face; to put in 
right place, to select the right one. 

(Derivation doubtful): q!&q!a°gemla 
tell to be ready C 26:180.218; (see q!4 sg- 
ema&1lizx to take notice of what is said in 
house); c!a°delgemala to forget every time. 

The suffix - (g)ame® belongs here. The 
meaning "first of its kind" is probably liter- 
ally "standing in front of the face" 

g’igaéme® chief (g*iq-) literally "being 
in front (face)"; the form derived from g*igq- 
ought to be g*i’qamee. It seems likely that 
the stem g° q- is a late development derived 
from the older word g°i°gamet which is still in 
use in its old meaning in Bella Bella; 

Eno’ last!egame® eldest one X 3.32; pexeme® 
head man of sparrow society R 728.1, 7; 
xa “mage me® head chief (xem-); 6x"&eq&lageme® 
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most beautiful one X 3.2; xwa k!wenagame® 
canoe of canoes; Letaxeme® head men. 


-[ge]manu (< gem face) head 


dzex4&ma “nu head of silver salmon 
(azex¥-); ule nsemanu---black bear (.!ens-); 
me ‘XEmanu---sockeye salmon (meX-); s&semanu 
-.-spring salmon (sas); ma “Xegemanu---dogfish, 
halibut (melé’qa?) 


Word suffix: g*ela“gemanu head of 
grizzly bear (g*ela’); metsa gemanu---mink 
(metsa ); gé°wasemanu (---deer); ts!ed&“xma‘nu 


---woman. 


-(g)emY mask 


yexwe mZ dance mask C II 124,25; Xete “mx 
hat (%t- to stretch out flat thing) C II 82.5; 
e’xwemd deer mask III 96.2, 3; 97.29; 
ha ©msemY cannibal mask R 1132.36; kwe’ mY 
thunder bird mask III 16.1; &me“lgemx III 98.12; 
or &me “1x. ogemXY III 96.23 goat mask, 

no masemz old man mask X 5.6 (nomas-); 
ne “ngemY bear mask III 16.1; 33.24 (nan). 

g’i°’qamz chief's hat. 


-ga, gas woman; 


hd laem&laga Mouse III 11.12; 
Sma “xwelayugwa Potlatch Woman III 142.1; 
k’exel& ga crow woman III 47.30; antanwe ga 
cloud woman R 626.76; a datsaga darling (girl) 
R 668.46; clerteenaga grease woman (¢% olachen). 

e“atgas young woman; a“Yost&gas young 
woman R 616.61, pl. e“aYostégas R 409.30; 
dmafyenxegas youngest daughter R 1108.91; 
.!asgas prostitute; - a“igés, he“X®agas young 
woman; ya’gas, &°gas woman friend of woman: 
tseX¥ga_s mischievous woman, full of jokes (not 
a reproach) C 26:66.12. 


-!genisbe® inside of nose; 
(see =12ba) 


e’wagenisbee nostrils (=x"ina’q!aas) ; 
do’deq!wege nisba to look into nose CX 103.25; 


apso tiagenisbe& one side of nose, 
inside. 


-'g]o, -[g]@, -[g]lod, -[g]oxewid, -[g]ala, 
-[g]awe’ between, together, 
Stem Expansion 6a 


This seems to be one suffix, but the 
usage for the meanings "between" and "together" 
is in most cases clearly differentiated, as the 
following examples will illustrate: 

&°xodentas I put it between two things 


(accent variable). 
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axo x®widentaq I put them together. 

& xala two things have something between 
them (accent variable). 

ax& wafyentaq I am between them, 
axa’ Yents we are (close) together. 

The ending -[g]od, - awee mean gener- 
ally "between," -[g]logéwid, -[g]ala "together:" 
k*&’k*etod to put a long thing between, 
k*ak*eto x€wid to put long things together; 
k*a&*k*etawe® the long things between, 
k*°a k°e taxa long things together. In the same 


way: 

between: together: 
Ema k" od mak" ox®wid (mek - round thing is) 
mA “xod mA “xox©wid (mex-) vessels are) 

L& ‘Lexod La LexoxSwid (tax4% person stands) 
& “Legawe& La “Legare (4a- long thing standing) 
k 4k’ etawef ka k etazva (k’at- long thing lying) 
kwe “licw egod kwe lkwegoxEwid (kwel- to lie down) 


There is apparently another difference 
which, however, is not consistently applied. 
We heard k*telk"tak’od to lash one thing between 
two others, and k“!e 1k*!ek*Sx€wid to lash to- 


gether; q!eng!egod to sew between (insert a 
piece), qte nq!egoxfwid to sew pieces together, 


qte “ngtaga to sew a pile of pieces together, 
Al. c¥c E c¥c: g’&pod to tuck between, 
g°s “poxtwid---together R 525.17; 697.5; 
CX 233.17 (g*ep-); n& god to put right between; 
n& “gox®wid to put right together C 26:93.14 
(neq-); ba “k*awe® "man between" i.e., head in 
middle of double-headed serpent (si “seyur) 
(bek¥-); t&solix¥ crowded together in house 
(tes-). 
Not following general rules of meaning: 
&’k°ala to be with wife R 646.60; 648.13 
ek-); w&",aqéla to listen to each other 
III 362.21; ts!@ x°ala to love each other, 
ts!4°x*alot companion of mutual love (friend) 


(tstex’-[g]ale-ot). 
A 2. c¥m R cvmcv: tle “mt!egod to sew 
QS ———COm™=>=>=—Ea 
together with cedar twigs R 88.50 oat 


qte “na!egoxtwid to sew together R 110.31 
(qien-); kwe. lkwegod to lie down between 
R 679.36 (Kwel-); € 


1€agod, « “1®agata holding 
firmly together R 471.35 (e1-). 


Exceptions: &n&’mok*’ala friends to each 
other, two youths having one sweetheart; 
€n& matsagala men who have married sisters to 
each other (enemA “tsa) ; Ena “Snemgd “x®wid CII 
28.9; ©n&tnemgé R 380.10 to put together in 
one place; qiw&’lago to meet alive CX 184.24 
(qiwel-). 

A 3. cey R cé ca: d&“dagod to wipe be- 
tween (dey-).  _ “ " 

Cew R coce: xO xwegala the things that 
have a split between (xew-); emo. “Emegod to pile 
up between; &md“eme o“x€wid to pile together 
(Smew-); gwa yak’!ala to be able to do 
R 294.52, ~ 

A 4, 





c¥b E c&b: gwa“degod to untie be- 


tween. 
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A 5. gic&, g& is stop: g¥c&: x&"k" !egod 
to disappear permanently between. 

cvcé, g& is &m, &n, or gl: x°EX'e “me god 
to snare between (x* tem-); me me "@ 1god to throw 
light between (mé£1-). 

Bl. c¥c R Vc"; qiw&“qiwesdéla to 
cry together (qiwa -); 88 saxdd to paddle be- 
tween, s6“saxo.ree to meet paddling on water 
(s@x¥-[ g]o- -Lee), 

B 2. c¥m R gycvm: g’eg’e “1lgo first 
meeting together, newly married R 719.30; 

C III 190.20 (g*al-). 

B 3. c¥y R cvcVya: tiet!& “god < 
tietia’ yagod to be hidden from each other by 
intervening object R 619.11 (ti!&y-). 

B 5. c¥c R cvcetc® (cler.!5" 
pry off from one side between 

B 6. ct¥&m E ghc: ga “welgo to scrape to- 
gether (goel-). 

C 2. cvmo” R gycyo’: Sme: none 254 to 
compare measure of two things C Ill 262.11; 

k* te “lk*!ek*od to lash together R 157. ~y 
(k*telk’-); xe “nx’asdla to sniff together 


C 26:110.40 (x* ens-); ye “lyasdxewid to rub bo- 


!twegod) to 
Ltogi4). 


gether 4 sas-7 5 k’ te ‘mk’ !a.od to adze between 
aa emt) “lgwatod to put fire between 

“end god < g: Eg “enswagod to add 
rex ae gene w- ° 


D cve"c E ne ee” c’"e: ts!B tx’ egod to 
squirt between (tsletx:-). 

E: G& “degoxSwid to hold two things to- 
gether; d& degod to hold between; d&“degala to 
fight each other; one another; dé de gaweso& 
two things held together. 

. = Be deegile to be crowded together 


(3dza a to whisper together 
R ilk. x Ge ry, 


aya" k" awe awee best. 


z: ys  gient&le € to speak together 


( : ai 1 t nai,’ =) 3 a d 
Se Ee a to weave---(yep. y “go 


Iw, Sw: h&w&“q!waséle brother and 
sister to each other (waq!w-); hama®za ‘la two 
between (mat); &wa°.ala lovers to each other 
R 713.18 (swar-); wa ’t&la to lead each other 
130.122 (wat-). 

Bewe lasdla a large one between 


(Swilas); a&wi Slgala all together C 26:175.1; 
(swisi-) ; 


afwe igawes Place between two things 
R 426.3; 453.5 : 


I h: h& “wacelagala to listen to each 
C 26:122.26 Tent; hé“yago R 988.97; 
82.20; hago C III 272.50 to meet at 


other 
c III 
once; 

I m, Sm,: me‘ mk*oliZ near together in 


3976.5; 4258 (mak ~% -)3 hama®Zé “la two be- 
(twenty-two) (ma&x). 
aeme “ngox®wid t to pick up together 


hous 
tween 


(Smen-). 

A peculiar use of - -[g]o appears in the 
following examples: deds” © solid silver 
(dala = dollar) ; xXwexwd — solid quartz 


(xw8€1); uclecS qwago or c.lecia “qwax’ sa solid 
copper (.!& qva >F tlé°tiaso solid stone (t!és-). 














-geno suddenly; 


fx*qeno” to happen suddenly R 1216.87; 
i Ree hedeno to get sick quickly C II 138. 53 - 
g's gweyogeno sudden pain in leg; - awago “*xLe- 
geno pain in small of back R 695.16; - la qano 
to get sick, faint; - héYqenomas to hit so as 
to kill right away (hé 2qenu to be hit right 
by sickness, by attack). 





-qwap fire; (see -baqwela) 


tie” qwap stones on fire; tie qwap.end 
re put stones on fire III 20.6 (ctest; 
fe “sgemqwap many fires Kos; Sya x x qwa ‘pela 
ties is bad; g° e: “ltqwapela long fire. 


ami “qwap small fire (ama-); &ne ‘msgem- 
qwap one fire (cnem-sgem-) ; eva lasqwa Pela to 
have a big fire; o Smasqwa ‘pelag ilis great 
fire on ground (New); - he mensqapela fires 


always in house. 
-qgies to eat (see -k*!es) 


-qies having an outstanding quality 
(compare -,es and -ts!as) 


h3“,aqies one who listens (to thoughts 
of people) R 1163.31; X 57.20; awa q!ies not 
caring to own or get property (déva oo 8 
&ty&i’pqies enjoying oneself R 1256.6; C II 
Ean 6 x*q!esela happy C III 284.16; 
CX 155.42; a miqies pl. 4&4 ‘mYqies of a differ- 
ent, new kind CX 171.12; @ mdq i edze& R 1129.83; 


cx 249, 26 (am.-); lekwe ‘mgies strange, remark- 
able 4011.8; 4060.7. 


-(gieno) jointly with 
only with tentative -i!a 


!a ‘qatap!aq!en®wa to try to quarrel 
with someone; a&a mZqien®wa to try to play with 
someone R 647.75, 1135.15, C II 410.16, 432.29; 
ate x’q!anéwa to try to get on good terms with 


someone; Sy& Syax’qientwa to try to yet on bad 


terms with someone. 


-qGie @ in front of, to move up 


in front of 
he’ ae i — oe Dog in front of 
@ person [M ae 6] 3 wi qitnxwa to fail to go 


straight tc a pire, 
put right in front of 
front of. 


tae @ to hand, to 
body; Adio to put in 
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-i!qa; -g’elqa (-geX-!qa?) among 
more tnan two (see -_g 0) 


-ige® to be among; -iga to act once 
among; -!q&la to have one who is among. 

+g elges to be one who acts continuously 
among, 811 over; -g*elga to act---; -g*elqala 
to have one who acts---. 

&x€eg6"& to be one who is among (&x-); 
bekiwege’& being a man among (woman) C III 20.5 
bek¥-); g’eltiege © being the long one among 

others, i.e., the longest; hdnge’& pl. 
he “hange “€ being a vessel among han-) ; 
qiwelatge © (q!wela’) to be alive among (dead 


ones); sio Sgwatyen I am paddling among other 
canoes CTL F qi&“Egee to be walking among 
others (with others) C III 240.30. 


*&°x€eqa to come to be among CX 4.21, 

34 (g'ax)3 qweqieqa’ to pour in among R 595.17; 
wiga_ to fail to put among (wey-); latqa” to 
go among (to join CX 4.41 (compare 18 ga to 
go past); oqa to put right here among (0); 
a’ léqa to search among (a 14); kiwenq!eqa’ to 
wet among R 532.53; 592.46 (k!weng-). 

ha”€naqela to have (a dish) standing 
among R 571.12 (han-); g°i°&qelaxa ts!6°x"ina 
to have elderberries among (mixed in) R 269.9; 
g'i’getxa ewa"lase k!wé"ladzem it is among the 
great feasts R 289.87; q& qelaxa ts!ed&’q to 
have a woman walking among (them); xwe t!eqe la 
to have something to be stirred among something 
else (mix by stirring (xwét- to stir; xwé telga 
to stir (soup, porridge); xw6 “xwetieqa to stir 
in a hole); le xw6"telgesa k"& ts!enage lag 
then he stirred it with a spoon; t!e Snagela to 
have grease among (berries) R 761.13; C III 
232.26. 

ax€elgs°€ to do among (ax-); 
g'i’g’elgetxa ha yaXilagase who had been among 
the ghosts R 723.12 (g ey-); ute “ng!egé“€ what 
or who is poking among (ktenqa’); Lie mkwelges 
to be pounding among (.!e mk!weqa---once; 
ule “m !emk!weqa to pound in a hole); 
ga g & xe&s qiwe’sa ye “lselge®xa tisga” and he 
came to squeeze being the one who rubs among 
the berry cakes R 573.13; g’awe “lg*elgeq she is 
one who moves stirring thee aback WEE 6. 

Oo xteg elga to carry in pack througn 
crowd; ha ng’elqa to put dishes about among; 
ha “mg’elqaxa t&’x*mut to move eating among 
refuse R 614.20; 5 gwelga to put down right 
here among at many places (5-); al& g*€1ga to 
search all over (4°14); gawe lg‘elqas 14 xa 
t!6°sem to stir about with (tongs) among the 


stones R 419.36;-18"g’elqaxes g's ‘ng’emwut he 
went among his fellow children C SBE ASO. 
d&g*elqela they have something carried 
among themselves (1.e., together) C II 88.11 
(da); &ne“mg*elqela they have one (name) among 
themselves (€nem); ne:“mts!aqe“lqela they have 
one (canoe, long thing) among themselves 
C 26:224.201; (€ne“mts!aq); ce “lg*elqela they 
have one canoe carried among themselves (.¢1-); 


le€lg*elqela’ they have a dead one among 
themselves. 


leselge ‘nd to pound among R 595.11; 
qiwS‘selgend to squeeze among R 595.13. 

Sme n€&maga to pick out from among 
R 197.16 (6?) 18 reduplicated like stems con- 
nected with -q inside of a cavity. 

For -eq&, -wega see -0, -we. 


-!qa inside 


-iq or -igela what has---inside; -iga 
to do inside; -!ge® what is inside. 

Probably identical to preceeding but 
used with stem expansion. 

Al. gic E cic (except x*, Z for¢ 
which change to €n and €1):; wa x®&q having a 
crack inside (wex-); n& ts!eq fish not properly 
dried inside (nes-); b& x®eq having cut inside 
(bex-); n&’qieqa to do right inside, to split 
through middle (also right among); t&°k*!eqela 
full of soil inside. 

A 2. cvm R cvmea: Swe ‘n€waga to hide 
inside (Swen-); &me. 1§maq what having white in- 
side (me 1€magela mixed with white CX 68.23); 
ts!e“mts!aqa to point inside; ha “n® age la to 
place dish inside (or among) ; g © 1g aga to 
crawl into (g‘el-); 

A 3. gvy R céc&; cvw R coca: dé"daga 
to wipe the inside (dey-); q!6“qiagela having 
many inside (qtey-); g°i’g'aqa to put inside 
(q’ey-); gid qiwagqa to put water inside (q!ew-) 

A 4. cvb stable (?): o&da’q cold inside 
(wed-); gweda'q to untie inside. 

A 5. gice R ctctc& provided c& is not 
a stop; E (like A 1) ca&c® if a stop. 
tstets!eemA’x*id to melt away inside. 

From hardened ¥ or x*: cv¥ R cvcv&l; 
cvx" R gvcyen givegiwe®lga” to eravdincias 
(qiweX-); weweElqa to get in by itself (wez-); 
meme€nqa’ to strike inside (mex‘-); rips 
tsletsien®qela’ to have pain inside (tstex’-). 

x8 k tage what stays for good inside 
(xexAk" !agee not so good) (xek*!). 

B 1. ctc” R c¥ceo’: p!8 piats!eq having 
something hard inside; .!8"t teqiweqg having red 
inside; bd“belge® swelling inside; ®md®mq!weq 
having grey inside; p!é“p!eyoqwa to feel inside 
(p!éx¥-); x&“xeq having rotten place inside 
(xAs-); kw& kweng having smoke inside (kwax’-); 
kw& koq¥ having a hole inside (kwax"-). 

B 2. c¥m E c¥ma: g’& laga first to go 
inside (g*al-). 

B 5. c¥c® R c¥cvc®: c!5".lek!waga to 
peel off inside L!ok!t_); go: Sgeflaga to scoop 
out inside (go®l-). 

C. cymce” R cvmcvme’: s6’selqela having 
snake inside (séz-); te ltelqiweq having soft 
place inside (telqU-); we nwenq!eq having deep 
hole inside (wenq); k!we mk!wemelq having 
scorched place inside (kwem®l-); g*e “1g*ele®nq 
having leak inside (generally pronounced 

"e‘lg*ene&lq) (g*elx*-); gwelgwene®lq gummy in- 
side (gwelx’-; instead of gwelgwelesnq); 
qtelq!eloqwa to coil inside (qelx"); le ‘mlemoqwa 
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to dry inside; ge nqenega “nqeneqa to adze inside 
(qens-) ; qiwe lgiwelege® r welege® rot inside (qiwels-). 

D. cve cc R evetvc “c’’: tsletsietx’a *qa 
to squirt inside (ts!ets’- 
splash inside (kwexs -). 

; Polysyllabic words and with other suf- 
fixes b& xot !eqela being pitchy inside V 490.1 
(bexd°t); sa yoq" pure, unmixed R 269.5; 1246.37 
(sayax¥- to be of one kind); q!ayoq" thoroughly 
ripe ?); weyd “qiwegee shoved inside (wéq"-); 
q!aSyagela to worry about someone; q!& Syagem 
the one worried about; q!6q!a€yeqela’ to have 
many things in mind, see -!eqela; n& q!ieqgela to 
throw right among, two having something between 
them; né°naq!eqela to have one's own way, to 


have no trouble; tsia x*qlaqela to feel sick 
inside (tstex"gia” ex’qia’). 


qia q! qia qiat gee middle flesh of fish 4224; 


© me “1€me 1gte get goat meat III 205; c!6". tex- 

Ee ge® sea-lion meat ; ute “m !ents! egee bear 

meat (i fens-); m6 mgwatiege® seal meat (mé“gwat) 
Not reduplicated; ek’ !e°q having some-_ 

thing good inside; & ya" k*!eq something bad in- 

side; ek’ i€ ge “€ good thing inside; cys’ k* legee 

bad object inside. 


———— 
kwekwesx’a qa to 


-qia to feel 


po’sqia to be hungry III 36.38; 
po’ sqiex Sid III 36.38; 54.8; tsiex*qia’ to 
feel sick X 125.14; o dzeqi!ala to feel wrong 
homesick, worried III 30.34; mo’ me lqia to feel 
grateful CX 76.5; 89.10; we sqia to feel un- 
easy C 26:97.103; - wa wek’ !eqia to feel ready 
to die C III 72.27; Za lawisqia to feel too 
angry. 


-qia(la) just, entirely, emphatic; 


sio Snakwelaq! alaf&ma he was just pad- 
dling about C II 64.15 (sex¥="nakwela- qia-la- 
&ma- a); qa “€nakwelaq! alatma he was ju just walk- 
ing a along (gas=nakwela- tie °qaxaq!ala just to 
drop down C II 154.26; yu » aeden it is exact- 
ly it R 189.7; &wi°laq!alatem it is very impor- 
tant M 712.1; na k*!eq!ala really to expect 
C 26:154.113; - ,e gemg!alatem true name 
C III 198.2 fooetent - g& gempq!alacem true 
grandfather C III 196.5 faovkers, oalnon name in 
ordinary speech); - €na’q!ala it is full day- 
light III 441.13; - nemo gwisq!alatem to be 
all alone in world C 26:43.4; &ya x*q!ala 
altogether bad; no’¥q!ala altogether uneasy. 


e’laqia€nx¥el a indeed, thanks! 
C III 266.8; 268.12; - no gwaq! anaxéwen I am 
the real one C II 150. 73 - no gwa qiasmaa s  # 
indeed M 669.9; la’ q!a&maaqos nex’ gats la’os 
wa indeed, you wished to become a river 
X 229.3. 

be gwa nemq!ala a common man C III 
94.6; V 441.15. 
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-qiwenedxsta to come to mind, to remember 
hé ‘q!weneoxsta, yu q!weneoxsia, 


g’a qiweneoxsya that, this comes to my mind; 
g°& xqiweneos,a to come to remember; 


la‘q!weneoxs,a to come now to remember. 


-x" an exhortative suffix 


a’lax*ents do not let us do so! 

C II 22.11; la lax*ig’en qialxYdeg’en 14 let 
this my past harpoon line go to you! M 678.20; 
wi g*ax*en do x€wideq let me look at it! 
(wi g’a® do x€wideq go ahead, look at it!). 
wa g’ax'i do x€wideq let him look at it! 
C II 210.33 wa x‘ents k!wena’xwa let us go and 
split boards C II 196.1; w& g’a& ha’ Snakwila 
lax‘en en qia “X8are laxox...go on, let me know this 
++ -quick ly C Il 74.19; hedza’x*ents M 679.2; 
he ©emax*ents M 679.4 let it be ours; 
la xsalalag’ax’en qa’ s€idexsala let me now try 
and go along C II 16.1 

Often with optative -[x‘] dela: 
g°i’gamex’delax*en I wish I had been a chief! 
mex €i dex delax’en.aq had I only struck him! 
geg a dex delax'i I wish he had had a wife!; 

-x’os, milder: wi’g’ax*osen do x€wideq 
(since I wish it) let me look at it!; wa g’ax‘os 
(since you insist) look at it! M 684.21; 
wag’ax°ose (since he insists) let him look at 
it; ge _lax’os lax*os, qasta” come, friend! C II 206.19 
ge “lagax os q fe aes g’axiag’aos comet and come to 
FOUr..26C 7 82.25; wa x oSenwa’ &ma’k® let me 
tell about your excrements C Il 224.28; 
wi’ g°ax*os qe “lqelizaxe k*!o°kwemliY go on! 
pull front boards C II 236.14 (New); 


down the 
ge lag*idzotXYtsax*o& let this ugly one come! 


C II 240.14 ge" lag"alazdzfg*ox"oe (Kwa); 
g’a xlag’ax"o® let him come C II 88.23; 

w& g’ax'ox Axte “mates sonokwa let him have a wish 
C II 100.12; w& g*adzax’ox te “ze€la let them 
die C II 104.3;.g°axdzax*ox wi’sax let this 
come! M 683.12; laYalax*os wese g’anoqos let 
your belt be firm C II 4.28. 


boy 


-xX°es, =x°s, =k*s acting, being like 


. ° . 
A 2. cvm R c¥mevm: we ‘nwenx’es wonder- 


ful '30.270. 5 (wen? oy; 

A 3. cvy Bgl R cBcv: he é°x's 
like that R 1258.38; wex se€las condition 
of being like that C 2 “ae 

Bl. ctc” R cvcve : gil g’exx’ts acting 
like a chief (g 1q-); q!a giagwek's acting like 
@ slave (q!ak"- 

C 2. cvme’ 
childlike (g*ent-). 

The two forms =x"s s and =k*s are inter- 
changeable Snem&“x‘es gor like---, as though 
C II 30.14; 6na enamax’efya to try to make 
like---V 353.5; 34; €nemé x “eswet to have one 
awe 1lx*es plain 


R cvmevme: g‘e ng*enYx"es 


who is like oneself C Il 58.14; 
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CX 268.35 (awe “l-); ts!ed&°xx"es looking like a 
woman ; 


nd‘nemadzek’s (nd“mas), qiwelqiwe 1&yag- 
wex's (q!iwe 1éyak") acting like an old man. 


-x*ela, -x°Hla to move, 


*o°kwax*ela to live in house R 770.40; 

C II 78.1; - go kwaxelizela to work, act in 
house; q!we qwelax’ela pl. to move about alive 
C 26:151.156; naex ela’ to sink in snow or mud 
C 26:147.154. 

The following words may contain the 
same suffix: ya “wix’ela to move about; 
ys “wix’tla to give a winter ceremonial; 
x'i ts!ax'ela to witness a performance; 
sa bex'ela just able to see or hear (also 
sa bex ©a.ela). 

ha sdex°ela to breathe R 1231.99; 
C 26:147. 164, derived from has-, d unexplained. 

&tex*&la to come landward C II 140.5; 
172.10; - tia sx fla to go out to sea C 26: 
148. 345 152.37; - g a yax’&la to come from (7); 
ee *sx*Hla to approach R 006.7; C 26:189.284; 


g & lax dla (canoe’ is) ahead of others. 
-x°Hla (see -x"ela) 


-x°iu, -x*iwe® on top; 


da ’x*eyud to take up to top; la’x*ryud 
to reach top C 26:213.40; 221.65; - o XLex eyud 
to take pack up to top; e°k*!«x* syo high bank 
C 26:77.58; - o xwiwe€ top of bank; be&nx’e 
low bank; 4a “xUx iwee to stand on edge of hill 
(person); 4a x iwe& tree stands on edge of hill; 
dze “lxweXx°iwe® to run on edge of hill; 


——————— . 
@ dzelx’iwe® to walk on edge of hill (-x"iwa- 
syen S foods 


with numerals: strings of fish 

mo “xweyu four strings of fish; 
fne~ “eyu one string of fish; - ma&%x"e 
= - “dexux" iu three---; sek {a x eyu 
five---; qieria =" Eyu six---. 


-{x"] £14, -nd, -od, -a 


These forms express a momentary aspect, 
generally an inchoative. -x°Sid is used with 
stems and after the suffixes -la and -aia for 
both transitive and intransitive verbs; -nd and 
-od are transitive for primary suffixes except- 
ing =iY on the floor of the house, =is on an 
open space, ia on @ rock. -nd is used with 
most enftines a ending in & excepting -la and 
-a%a; -od with all suffixes ending in o © and 
with ~axa down, -te® on water, -erela above 
(-g*ae&ela, -g *e.ela), -xt!a seaward, -a ear, 
-d after suffixes ending in m or n. 


GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 
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-[x°]Sid. Accent type: When x° is 
dropped the glottal stop is retained and chang- 
es p and t to p! and t!; (in Bella Bella to m& 
and | ze), “All voiceless stops and affricatives 
become spirants foilowed by glottal stop. -«£y 
and -ew retain the x° and change to e and o. 

After vowels: da’x"&id to take III 8.6. 

After m, n, 1: te mx Sid to sew; - 
we “nx*Sid to drill; — gir "Sid to walk on 
four feet. . 

After sonants and glottalized consonants: 
wedex’€i:“d to get cold; - xek*!ex°&1‘d to stay 
away; - ha&mx*€i‘d to eat. 

After p and t: se “lp!id to twist; 

e“tiid again. 

After other unvoiced stops: dze’x’ sid 
to dig clams (dzek*-); do x®wid to stretch out 
like a line (dok"-); na "x8id to drink (naq-); 
k*o"xewid to break (k"oq'-); ga “nuisid it gets 
night (ga “‘nut). 

Afterey and ew: g’e x°Sid to come from 
(g*ey-); - Sno xSwid to aim ‘Snew-). 

After spirants: ge “sid to go; 

“ewix* £id: to act; - le mx&wid to get dry; 
ax€id to take; &“mzeid to play. 

-nd after most suffixes ending ina 
softens terminal s, k*, and q: axbe ‘nd to put 
at = . 149.28 (ba); ne “se&yend to cover top 
(- ); g°1’k’ felg’end to put in lap 
Vv = = k* felqa); la xdzend to shift from one 
side to other in canoe (-xs) V 361.21; 

a “dzenodzendala to walk along side (qas=nos=nd-); 
Swi Slagend to put all _smong _ (-9a); tsteemge: “nd 
to point among (ga); g’eli’g*end to climb on 
back (-ek‘[ ela}). 

Note: -!eq in body is used with -[x"]{d, 
not -nd. 

-od after suffixes ending in o: 
mex’sto.d to strike eye (-&sto); te“xedzo:‘d to 
beat time on flat thing = dzo); ha n&ts!od to 
shoot into (-ts!a); so *“p!xod to chop through at 
neck V 344.12. 

-od after suffixes not ending in o: 
&xs’xod to take down R 225.10 (~axa); ~ 
he "Eve lod to take right out f. gttela); 
te. mg’as telod to sew on (-g*aacela); 
a&xfa tafyod to put down on water 
ax€aflod to put on rock R 144,20 (g° &%-!a); 
kwa dzet!od to kick out to sea X at 1 (=xtia) 

-d after suffix with final m and n: 
qiene’pemd to wrap around face III 299.21; 
ge lbeZ€end to climb down III 127.14. 

The suffixes -la, -a%a, -eq do not take 
the endings -nd, -od, -d, but attach -[x‘J*a. 
Probably all the other suffixes may also take 
-(x"Fid which, however, is rarely used in a 
transitive sense, qwe 2tsemd to untie a bundle 
III 55.28; Sme “lemelsgemx ¢id to get white out - 
side; la&ste: nd to put into water; latstex"ei’d 
to begin to go into water; le: “mxéwe nd to dry 
body; le: “mlemx®wenx"&id to become dry V 483.6. 

oO dzebax Sid to turn the wrong way III 
227.25; 0 dzebend to start at wrong end; (but 


also he’ Zbax Sitsce to be turned the right way 


we )3 
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III 227.40 laeme’n he’Zbax*Sitso® luck comes to 
me and heYbax’Sida’mas to cause to turn the 
right way Ill 227.26). 

-x°Sid is used with nouns to express 
"to become;" tie semx”£id to become stone; 
begwa nemx’id to become a man; begwa ‘nemx’- 
€ida mas to transform into a4 man. 


-[x*] £id recent past; 


retains x" except in nouns (see grammar) 


axta”° s€idH place where he had been be- 
fore III 42.4; - g‘e’lx*fid he had been first 
C 26:160.184; III 42.5; - la’x"sid he went 
III 190.29; - axfedex"Sid he took it C 26:160. 
184 (ax-[x"]£id-x®id); - qa“sax*fid he went 
(about a week or month ago); qa _s&idex*eid he 
took a walk; sek*’a’x*&id he speared; 
sex’€i°dex’€id he started spearing. 


-(x*)dem time, place where something 
is done regularly 


This suffix has assumed special mean- 
ings with the locative endings -i¥ in the 
house, -is on the ground outside, and -!a on a 
rock. Without the locative endings it express- 
es time; with -1% and -is the place appropriate 
for something, or a favorite place; with -ia 
it designates a place used regularly for a 
certain purpose. In regard to the lack of 
sharp differentiation between time and space 
see also -as. 

- (x* )dem time of; time when 

With stems and words: yexUde “m, 
ye xwa x"dem time of dancing III 72.27; - 
hamx’dem, ha&ma m time of eating; ga sdem 

@ sax dem time of walking III 146.41; 

“a xdem time of coming III 151.23; 161.10; 
CX 283.29; do’ xSwaelax’dem time of seeing 
III 30.27; kiwe lasdem feasting time; e axala- 


x"dem working time; ek" !e’qelax*dem time of 
gladness; lae“.dem time of entering III 106.22; 


be gwa nemx’€idex’dem time of becoming a man 
C Il 6.26; 9.4; 6 @ idzoxewidex’dem time when 
it becomes calm; (-6 g idzoxewid apparently 
obsolete); aSm& x*Sidex dem time of getting 
small R 717.2... — 

With special meaning: wasdem, pl. 
&“ewasdem or twa’ ewasdem time; Bema “gawix"dem 
time of nip-tide R 475.50; he Xogwilax dem 
time when child is ten moons (right number) old 
CX 280.22; R 685.75. 

Apparently place but interpreted as 
time: pa’stag*i°laxYdem legwix fire for cook- 
ing flounder soup R 417.78; pexde “m legwi'X 
time (fire) for heating; « “lsilax'dem legwiz 
fire for cooking sea-slugs R 478.61. 

afya x*sdem time when (clams) are good 
R 479.75 (ek -s-dem); Sy&“Gyax’sdem time when 
(clams) are bad; e &x°dem time to start work; 
Otherwise not used for seasons (see -enx); 
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e°x"sdem kind R 140.18; III 46.6 (gwey-x’"es-); 
€wH lasdem great potlatch; wa “€walasdemaxsta la 


to tell what to do in great potlatch 3777.1 


(to talk about time of doing great things); 
Swa €wala sdemx’sila to take care of---; 
Ewa Swalasdemdza qwela to talk about---; 

} -(x*)de&miz place in house: k’a sde&mit 
place for shredding cedar bark R 127.42; appet3 
La xapdetmiz place for long cinquefoil roots 


R 194.17; qie: %de&mix post for hanging basket 


R 138.44, 

These are sometimes connected with -as: 
tiexYde&mi’las place for the "place for cin- 
R 194.20; k°!& xdeSmilas place 
of platform (k*!a°’xde&ma R 167.19, 27) R 194.10 


-(x* )de&més appropriate place 
outside on ground 


*o°xUdeSmEs village site III 51.22; 
60.22 (g°S xudem time when house was built); 


lexYdeSm&s camping place (leq’- fire); 

qa sde&m&s favorite hunting place (qas-) to 
walk); hatmx’deém&s favorite place for eating 
outside; k!we lasde®&m&s feasting place; 
6"Saxdefmts place outside for work; q!o mx*d- 
e&mSs place of wealth C 26:208.321. 


~(x* )de ema Place used for a purpose 


axde®8ma” place where one lays things--— 
foundation; k!wa’x*de&ma seat; kwe 1x"deema 
Place for lying down; x ex'de&ma frame for 
roasting on top of fire (x“equ-); ne “k’de&ma, 
ne “x*de®ma steaming place; ha nx*de®ma place 
for vessels, boxes R 687.16; le my de €ma * Place 
for drying, clothes line V 479.16; 480.1; 
ge x¥de&ma place for hanging; q!eZde&ma” 
horizontal beam from which poles are suspended; 
yi“pde&ma” place for tying R 665.42; 
x € ltde®&ma’ horse (support of wood to be 
sawed); t!o pde&ma’” firewood for roasting; - 
tie’pdetma footstood (to step on); da‘x*de&ma’ 
handle; - celx°de&ma’C 26:75.21 pl. te lcel- 
x*de&ma place for hauling up canoe C 26:75.19; 
ha mx de&ma dining table; fire next to which 
one eats; g’o x4"dema village site; Sne“x*de%ma™ 
parable; k!we lasde&ma’ place for (fire in) 
feast house R 766.96; 774.33; also Swa sde®ma 
pit of stomach C II 234.23 (New). 

From compounds: taf&deneg*ex*de®&ma 
place for back rest in cradle R 659.26; 
te gwizde®ma place for hanging in house R 666.67; 
ge lasde&ma nest (qelx=as-). 


-[x"]demale 


“1 °x*demala gums CX 9.36; 207.37 
(g*i- tooth). 
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-[x*] de&ma (Dza “wadeenox” dialect) 


aia xY"defma owner of slave; &wasdetma 
owner of dog. 


-(x")demk*!en dress (see -k*!en body) 

k* !e°tdemk* !en princess blanket; 
q!iwa lax*demk*!end dress up blanket; 
g’e xdemk’!en chief's dress R 778.40; 
pieXde mk*!en flying---C 26:166.446; e’axela- 
x’ demk*!en working clothes; g°ftla’k*demk’ !en 
grizzly skin on body C 26:80.12; wa sdemk*!en 


dog skin C 26:119.22; gia’q!o. jax’demk* !en 


learning blanket; o€&le x demk !en wolf skin, 


pl. e€081e°x*demk*!en C 26:192.72; 200.292. 


-[x*]deq exclusively by---(see =o7) 
Reduplication 3d 


Al. gvo° E cao” (accent on second 
syllable) napde q exclusively by throwing 
(nep-); piazde “q---by flying; ts!axzUde “g---by 
stabbing; xwatde q---by cutting; yapde q---by 
tying (yeq-); baxYde “q to kill game without 
weapons (bek¥- man). 

Exceptional ,eyapde “q or 48 pdeq---by 
pegging. 

A 2. gtm stable or ct¥ctm: tsletste “m- 
x*deq exclusively by pointing; (we)we nx deq nx*deq 
---by drilling; (p! e)pie* 1x*deq---by plucking 
feathers; (de )de “nx"deq---by pulling; 
g’eg’e “1x"deq---by crawling C 26:179.166. 


ose 


A 3- cvy E ca, ca: a&°x*de q---wiping 
(dey-) or dede”x"deq; xAxUdeq---splitting | 
). 


XE W- 

A 4, gvb E gab: gwadex"de “q---untying. 

A 6. g¥&m with glottalized stop gacé, 
with glottalized m, n, 1 stable. 

A 5. ts!a k* laYdeq---telling news; 
ts!e&mx*de:“q---melting; x ©©mx"de “q---snaring. 

Bi. R c¥cVc: gq&q&°sdeq---walking 
C II 86.6; wewS tdeq---leading (wat- ); 
(me )mo "kde q---tying (mok"-); ded& pde 
towing; piap!& x°deq---feeling C 26: 19 309. 

All stems in céc form : ba“ Zdeq--- 
pulling apart loose things i) or bebe 2%deq?; 


&mi’ ¥deq---teazing (€me.-); ma tdeq---spinning 
(met-) 


B 5. cvc® stable or cvctc®: 


(se )s8 give x'deg only by peeling bark. 

B R cicvee Be ge We 1x" deq---by 
scraping (goe1- *" 

C 1. g¥mg” stable: se: “lpdeq---twisting 


(selp-); ,e “n&deq---pecking (,eni-); de: ‘nxdeg 
---singing (denx-); 
SY¥cvmb: (me)me ‘nd- 


c 4. stable or 
Zzex’deq---splitting kindling wood. 
C 5. gimc€ stable or cVcvmcé: (ye)ye ‘n- 


m tex’ deg--- throying slingstones, 


D. cve“c cacc: ta “1lts!edeq---warm- 
ing oneself ants kwasx kwasx’deq--- splashing 
(kwesx*-). 
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sesdO pdeq 


kwa “kwax*degwoX smoke-dried; 
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E. cy R cvcv: deda“x’deq only by hold- 
ing (da). 

I g: as & “qiende p-- talking (but never 
do anything) tent- 

I ss oz .- < seyo pdeq 
sop- 

With other suffix: k*esdeqa “za to 
shade eyes C III 172.16 (k*ts- to move hand 
away from body). 

Used with =o% which has a similar mean- 
ing: Liactesd egwoX sun-dried R 253. 16; 

- sa * pupae gwo ox 


made exclusively by chopping; - ga qatdegwo ox 
supported exclusively by posts. 


-[x"]dela optative past 


la’x*delax*en I wish I had gone; - 
*a’xdela or ga xdelax*i I wish he had come; 
- he x dela I wish it*would have been that; - 
“a x dela I wish it would haye been this; - 
yu x'dela I wish it would have been that (near 


you); - ya qtentieg’a¥dela” I wish he had 
talked. 


g * “gamex *delax’en I wish I had been 
chief; mex 1 dex delax entag had I only struck 


hin; greg & dex delax i I wish he had had a 
wife. 


-x*delqwa 


6’x*delqwa generous; ®yaé “x*delqwa 
stingy with food; qia’x*delqwa laga woman hav- 
ing sense. 


-[x"] da&x¥ plural of second and third 
persons of verb; also of possessive 
nouns; personal only 


6x*qieselax’da&x" they were happy 


c II 78.1; - ax&e dex’ da&x" they took C II 
360.14; - wi g'ix la endo “ge lax’ daex" 
go ye on and try to think C II 370.29; - 
hamx*&1“dex*da®x(t)ot he will eat you (pl.) 

C II -273 - ya x datxo. ena “*Enemwot look 
out, brothers! C II 406.33; - © x Sema 

he “x"ealizx"datxo. gats he “latalax da®xaos 
g°’a xen make yourselves comfortable on the 
floor and turn your ears to me C II 162.14; - 


la‘xes xes g*o “xUdaex in their house 
C II 78.1; - la xes go xUdaexwéos at your (pl.) 


house C II 388.25. 


- x°de transition from present to 
past, from existence to non-existence; 
Pplusquamperfect; (see grammar) 


&“temx"de ha msgemeso€® what had only 
been held in mouth (and had just been taken 


out) C II 26.13; qiwa “xemg*ustaiex’de it had 
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been rising up on the water (anc disappeared) 
C II 36.6; te xsalayux"de advice that had been 
given C II 26.21; ts!a ts!atyax’de those who 
had been younger brothers (because the eldest 
one had died) C 16.21; Swats!ex"de the dog 
(that had died) C 16.9. 

-xs k*!6°Emex’dex g’a’xa before coming 
(when you had not come); go x"de what had been 
a house (just destroyed); latme Yene“estaxa 
wa ZYdemx’de then he forgot the past word (what 
had been said) III 25.3; le ho’qawelseda 
k!we’Yde then went out those who had been 
guests III 22.4. 


[x']da&x still, yet (synonym of x’ sa) 


Uqs’x€men 14x I am still here 
(=yug4s& &men lax); k. 16 &sdix€maex las he is 
not yet gone. (=k" kk" te€tsaemaex las); kK’ fe&s fe&s- 


dixémasé, la a la’a are you not are you not yet g gone.” 


-(x*)se€yap! shoulder, arm above elbow; 
(see -ap! neck) 


UgefEyap!e€& shoulder and humerus; 
tsle “lts!elx’sefSyap!e& wing feathers C 26: 
154.126; ge mxse®yap!ala to carry blankets on 
shoulder C III 334.8; xwe’ts! eSyap!ala holding 
(paddle) on shoulder C 26:219.12; apso“2%t- 
seSyap!ie& one arm R 1239.79. 


-| *] sa& yas instrument used in connection 
with some activity 


afno x¥sayas split pitch wood for 
carrying fire; - &ma Usa€yas potlatch pole 
C II 346.9; - pexsafyase ya den rattle used by 
shaman CX 24.17; 31.31; paxelax’ sa€ yas CZ 31.31; 


le’ x"satyas used in sea-hunting III 274.5; 
438.41 (cf. ale “x¥sayu R 175.9, 13); 
k*!e°lpsaSyas se wayu pole used in twisting 
Cory R 511.4; - ce’xséyas tools for 
canoe building V 356.5; 32; - pa pa®yaxsasyas 
tool used in flounder fishing R his 

-[x"]sayuk" objects in bundles, 

or of bulky shape 


Sne:"mx’sa one bundle (of berry 
cakes) R 263.66; qie x sayuk" many bundies of 


berry cakes R 768.3; ho laYtsayuk" few bundles. 


&wo xYsayuk’ heavy-set persons III 
sae oy 
237.27; Ewa latsa U heavy-set person 
R 1182.63 (but wa latsemala big bundle). 


-[x"]seqia over, across (see -[x']sexa) 


picrtecqia peceoeg ie to fly across R 1120.76; 


C 26:166.446; dex"s dex'seq! a” to jump over R 1107.58; 
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C II 164.15; h&ixseq!a” to go over, be too much 
R 284.71; - haya xseqia to overdo R 700.21; - 
a°xseqia to step over (paddle, stick) R 128.64; 


awe 1lxseqia desire too much; la’x’seq!a went 


over C II 390.30. 


-(x°)sexta, across a hill; (see -seq!a) 
he x*sex.a straight across a hill 
pe Mt 
(hey); la x'sexca to go across a hill; - 
q@ sex.a to walk (qas-); nasexta to walk across 


(a monster?) (Nak.)._ 


-[x° ]sanala some in a crowd 

Yef1x’sa nala---die; ts!ex'q!a x’ sanala 
---are sick; Sy& x’ sandéla---perish; ek’ !e- 
xsanala---feel happy (ek -!éq-); ye 1xU4sanalag’ - 
€li¥---are hurt in house M 692.10; ho xUsana- 
lag*eliz---vomit in house M 692.10; —™”~” 


-[x']ssa, -[x']seend, or -[k’] sta, -[k’] seend 


in two parts, off from fire, off 
from the sea (i.e. landward). 
In the last case =x"sSag’e 


la’x’s&a it is cut in two part R 57.10; 
145.6; it is off the fire (la); k*!e mts!end 
to cut in two with knife R 64.83; 65.15 
(k* !emt-); qiex’s&e “nd to bite in two R 116.8 
(qiek’-); aits!e nd to break (rope, string) in 
two R 195.23 3; x°&“lts!end to saw in two 
R 109.8 (x*elt-); t!d tsiend to cut in two 
(tids-) R 401.16. 

nexs&e:"nd to divide in half R 555.44; 
nexs&aa k™ one half taken off R 555. 44 (neq- ): 
ek To(z)tsiend to fill more than half 

R 502.07 (ek !-); beénk’!0°(2%)ts!end to fill 
the than half (lower half); g « 2tk’!ots!e® 
the longer piece split off. 

-x_S& “s&, -k°s& in two on its own accord: 
ueps® spread in two; l&x’s€® a thing in two 
parts; wek’s® broken in two (wek*-); kwek’s® 
burst in two; q!éx°s® many died C III 10. il; 

C 26:154.127; broken into many pieces (q ley-). 

Off the fire: axs£e nd to take--- 

R 244.61 (ax*); ha nx*s®end to take kettle--- 
V 333.34 (han- ) 3; qapsta’ to be upside---(qap-); 
k* !eps€e:"nd to take with tongs---(k*!ep-) (also 
"to cut with scissors in two); 186 x°s€ala to 
roll---C 26:203.117 (16éx°-). 

Ashore: ge “lxs&a to swim---X 146.23 
(=ge “lxs®ag’e); g'& xs®a, g°& xsag’e to come 
ashore (g ax); né xs€end, né xs®ag’end to pull 
ashore. 

With pe NED in pieces 

Al. R cveve ’: wewek’s&e nd to 
break---(wek*-); wewe k*s® to be ---; 
dzedzets!e nd to split---(dzet-); bebexs€e ‘nd 


to cut (bex-) R 453.58; sesa&xUste nd to 
butcher---R 455.0, C 26:203.117 (sask"-). 
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A 2. cvm R c¥mcvm: we ‘nwenx’s&end to 
drill---(wen-). 

A3. 
split---(xew-). 

Bl. cic” R c¥eve’: tsd tsoxUste ‘nd to 
break eanse..- Testa 3; p!6“p!aq!wex s&end to 
press---(p!éqt-); d&“deq's&end to pound--- 
eee os 

C 1. cvmc R cvmevnc : te mtemk4s&ala 
to chop on blocks (temk¥-); ye méyem%ts!end to 
butcher game (&yemyx- 

Exception: cler!enxs&e “nd to poke to 
pieces (ut !enqa’). 

Polysyllabic stems: k* !ek’ !ewaxs&&la to 
split to pieces with axe (k* !ewaq- 

gats hd°x*s€ende€ t!d6 ts!endeq and she 
cuts it off off (cutting) it in two R 404.22; 1a 
yu dex"s€end t!o’tiets!a@°laxa apsd "aed now a she 
cuts one side into three pieces R 404.24. 


cvw R cocv(x"): xd°xexUste “nd to 


-| "]s&ag" oa x"]s€akela into woods, from sea 


to shore; hardens stops (see -&yag" a 


[-x's® - &yag‘a) ) 


qa’ts!ag* to walk into woods (qas - 
x’s®ag’); ple x¢ts!ag’ to fly landward (p!eY - 
x s§ag’); la x’s€ag’ to go (once) into woods 
or ashore; la x’s€ak*ela to go along into 
woods; le “mx’s€ak*ela to go one by one into 
woods; t!ex s€ak ela trail goes into woods; 
he x‘s®ak*ela to go right into woods C 26:42. 
186 (hey-); ©ne’x’s®ak’ela to take a string of 
fish to shore (€ney-); 6 ts!ak*elis again into 


woods C 26:158.99 (et-); ne xUs€ak ela to go 


into woods at night C 26:183.8; xwe lax’ stag’ 
to turn back---, go again---R 209.32; 
xaits!ag’end to drive inland C II 294.30; 
qwedts!ag’ waves strike shore (qweZ-). 


-x'sSala, -x's6ex'Sid to talk about; 
stem suffix; with reduplication (see =exstala) 
Reduplication 5 


wa’ winx’s€ala to talk about war 
R 1380.83 [=wa winaxstala) ; gwa “ gwex “sala to 
talk about R 685.70 [=gwa “gwexstala);— 
gwa" gwex’s&ex"Sid R 60.1; 140.17; &ma *e a- 
x stala to talk about smaxwa (name of a man), 
about potlatch; qa “qotex ax’ s€ala to talk 
about repayment of marriage debt (qote’x'a); 
ha°€mex’sSala to talk about food 4033; 

I y: haiq!endex’s&ala to talk nonsense 
C 26:105.16. 

Is: s& yenx “sala to talk about a 
plan (sen). 


-x'sH about, aimlessly; Reduplication 3e 


Al. eve E cac p!axvts&” to fly about 
C II 4.4; © 26:7.81 (pier-); gwaxsu” to pour 


here and there pnd watering garden (gweq-); 


Ben? ns BB 
hama &] 
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paztsk” to float about (pex"-); qi&%ts#” to 
‘carry about on arms (q!ez-); k* k* 8xtsa” shake 
off berries about (k’ k*tex-). 

A 2. cvm R cvcvm: ge *e.“1lk*’s& to crawl 
about (g‘el- J; dede "nk" sé to pull about (den-). 

“A 3. dedo x S& to wipe about (dey-); 
EneEnd xUsd to aim about (Enew-); 

A 5. me S1ts& to throw light about ; 
xk" !ek’s# to get held up somewhere; ts!& - 
k*!ats& to tell news here and there. 

Bl. wewa tsi “tsa to lead about (wat-); 
plep!8°xUs& or pis xu x¥s& to feel about (pje ex’-); 
pa x%tsd to taal about (pé.-); tia’x'sk, 
tlet!ex’s& to carry round | thing. 

éc” E clic’: s&“x¥s& to paddle about 
(séx¥- ); ti&"ps& to step about (tiep-); 
tia x‘sa to carry round thing about on shoulder 
(tiek’-); wi’x’sH to carry long thing about on 
shoulder (wek - 

S28 E ’: s&“ps& to chop (sop-). 

1. c¥me Ps gioime* : gege “1xs& to swim 
about Pe dzedze 1x *Ix'sh (also dzalax" si) to 
run about; k*!ek’!e°mltsa to adze aimlessly - 
(k* !eme- i. ilevienxsaé to poke about (.!enqga’); 


ge. mx'sH to carry about. 


D. cvce"c"” stable: ga’sx’ek’s& to 
ell 
carry about on fingers. 


E. sesa’x’sk to stretch about (sa-). 


-[x*] s& without reduplication - still; 
with reduplication or expansion of stem 
always, entirely 


Meaning: still: yuxUs&€em it is the 
same III 102. 18; Pielx’sétem lelx*’s&em still foggy 
C III 10.5; - .& tsa “tsé still s standing c III 
292.31; CX 188. or - gia piex’sa& to keep to- 
gether with R 715.59; 1010.57; da lax’s& still 
holding on R 1081.22; qa sax’sH®em still walk- 
ing X 61.12; q!wela’x’sa& still alive 
C 26:193.112; 212.495; ca siwalax’ si still 
sticks in forehead III 2k, 5: «£ 1x, ex" s&° still 
behind C II 12. 27; nexstewe x’sh continue as 
before (on same spot) (neq-sto-es-). 

Meaning: entirely, always: na ‘mux"s& 


only one C II 10.19, 24 (€nem-); clec!a gex4se 
entirely cedar bark III 86.24 (.!agek"); 


a’mSemex’sila entirely small R 374.36; 


ba gwanemx’s& only men R 653.94; C III 
100. 18; 296.14; ts!a daxsa& only women; 
hayasozYsd entirely tallow C 26:144.32 (yasek") 
Us& two persons always together 
ma&lok¥-); hama’Z€mAlaxs& two animals walking 
together (ma&2%-méla-). 


-[x‘] siu mouth of river 
o"x4siwe® mouth of river III 29.3; 


ex’si’wes---with bar C II 6.21; III 271.2; 
k exsiu d canoe strikes---; p!eXtsiu’d to fly 


to---; x e6mx’siu’d to snare at---; ts!e “mx’siud 


to point at---; k!wa“x*siud to sit oneself down 
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at---; we nxsiu deep---; me ‘xsiwe& to sleep 
at---C 26:117.44. 


-[x"] siwe® to have to do something 
on account of circumstances 


la “k*siwe€ to have to go (la’k’siwa®yen 
I have to Z0); de nxsiwe® to have to sing; 
ha nzZtsiwe€---shoot (or to shoot at mouth of 


river); ha xYsiwe®---vomit R 1046.43; 


= @ 


y&qiegaYtsiwe®---speak; y& qientsiwe&---talk. 


-[x‘]sis foot 


bexsi’s to get cut on foot; bexsi “dze& 
cut on foot; bexsi’dzend to cut foot; 
be&nx’si dze® the foot of anything III 118.30; 
ye 1x4%sis to get hurt on foot; e”psidzend to 
pinch foot III 96.3; tie pemx’sidzend to step 
on toes III 184.35; tie psisela to wear shoes 
CX 281.32; xe°xalotsisela to have scoop net on 
feet C 26:147.154. 

o“x4sidzet foot of mountain III 19.12, 
13; - qia’ x sidze& to lead to proper place in 
house III 24.4; 50.10; atiaxia’x'sidze® sinew 
at heel; yexweYtsidze& dance under feet 
C 26:88.115, i.e., to dance with another dancer 
assisting the principal dancer =yexwe’emix; - 
pezqia’x‘sidze sole of foot CX 194.21 (pezaia’); 
halx’si sela two-minded (ha®la“la to hesitate); 
de x¥sesata to hop along C III 350.18. 


-(x*)sila to work at, to take care of; 
usually verbal but sometimes used as noun; 
- (see g’ila); Reduplication 5 


na’naksila to take care of steaming 


(nek-); qia q!anx sila to take care of sewing 
(qien-). : 

tia ciopsila to take care of roasting 
(c!op-); - qia qioxvtsila to take care of boil- 
ing (q!o%-); 8a xsila to take care of R 1114.23; 


C III 60.19 (ax-); g a’g’exsila to treat a 
chief III 360.42 (g°i oF tia tieltsila to work 
at viburnum berries R 584.41 (tiels-); 

tsa’ tselx4siflats!e house in which crab-apples 
are cooked R 204.37 (tselx¥-); qia“giex’sila 

to do much work R 252.22; CX 19.19; da dax sila 


* a SE -\  “ 
to handle CX 96.9; 97.24; - .a@ lekwix sila to 
tell a lie (acting as liar); tsia ts!emx sila 


to point out C 26:168.500; - k !a k !adex"sila 
to read (to work at something written); 

alawa sila to take care of salmon 
weir (LaxY=ayu- : - ha &mex*sila to cook 
food R 231.25; 247.17; - tia tiemya yux"sila 
attendant of batons CX 97.24; 132.12 
(tiems=ayu- ); - na nagex’sila to think 
C III 52.14 (nage® mind); - ha yasex’sila to 


take care of newly-weds (ha “yas 3 - tsia ts!ox- 
nax’sila to take care of coal CX 95.2 


(tsioana); - la“lagwiztsila to take care of 
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fire in house (legwiZ); - &na’€nalax‘sila to 
influence weather by magic (€na la); - 
wa waddemx’sila to talk things over (in a meet- 
ing) C 26:133.19; ya yinatsila (yenas). 

a xwak"sila ak) to look after 
canoe; al&ye Smitsila to do something strange, 
to which one is not used (am-).' 


-&sila with a reduplication 


g@°&’g°ela&sila to do something first 
before anything else (g‘A“g’elx‘sila to treat 


someone before others) (g°al-); na naqa£sila to 
steady something (neq-). 


-g’ eXtsilé without reduplication 


Sg*eXtsila to do for a long time 
C II 66.28 (gey-); Awe. “lg°’eZtsila to make sure 
by seeing plainly R 766.91 (awel-); 
hé “meng’eZtsila to handle always (hé men-); 
nemé Ze&tsila to finish in a short time 
(nemA 4); n@ nésax¥si“la to act wisely C II 


148.25. 


-sila to act because--- 


e’k’ !exsila, etek’ !exsila to do because 
happy (ek*-teq-); wa yadesila to do because one 
is cruel (w&yad); nd Zemsila---one is crazy 
(nd°Yem); R 709.92; n& nZtsila---reckless; 

ie “enitsila to do something as a child 
<= child does not know better) (g*enz-); 
€y&“x*sila---one is bad (Sy&“k*-); a!é q!omsila 
---rich (q!om-). 
m& esila master of fish (salmon) 
R 679.7. 


-(x*] s& through (a hole or enclosed space) 


sek’sa° to spear through; p!e%tsa 
C III 165.22; pl. plece ‘mx’sa to fly through; 
tietso’d pl. tiese mx sod to pound barnacles 
through a hole; ts!e®mx'sa’ to melt---; - 
g’e:"1x's& first through hole (g‘al-); animal 
crawls---(g*el-); pla xsa€la to stretch hand---; 
- tsie’x¥sa to cut across land C 26:88.138; - 
h& nYtsod to shoot through hole (hant-). 


-[x*] sok¥ numeral suffix for the tenths in 
each one hundred, up to 280 
also: five pairs of blankets 


(perhaps related to -x"sayuk") 


6ne “mx sogweg’iu 110; - ne’ ‘mx’sok’ala 
210; - Sne mme g 3 x* 30k" awaSyas 201 (see 
Numerals). . 

sne:.“mx*sok® five pairs of blankets; 
ma&ltso k¥ ten pairs of blankets. 
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-x’sokw(ela) somewhat (diminutive of a quality), 
aa ees "_ish" 


yex’so kwela quickly C II 232.13 New; 
k* !um€lax*sokwela a little burnt; la’x’sokwela 
now it was somewhat CII 18.4). 

weyo qiwetso kwela almost not to be- 
lieve C 26:128.17; to have believed (weyoq!wes); 
qiwel&yaxYsokwela oldish C 26:126.117. 

qwesg ilax’sokwela not very far (qwes- 
g°ila- ); - doqwe lax Sidtsokwela able to see 
somewhat CV 160.3; - wuelax’Sidtsokwela to hear 
a little more; 6°x*sok¥ handsome person III 47.& 
6° x" sokwela somewhat good; .e mx*sogwil proudish 
in house; &ya’x*sogwid uglyish in house. 


-[x‘*]sta down to ground; 
always followed by another suffix 


so’ pstassa to chop down to ground 
CX 193.4, 15, 23; - ,a°x¥stels to stand on 
ground outside (also to stand in water on 
ground); nepstai°¥ to throw to floor (=nep!a’- 
1ix); la’x la “x "st&iz t to fall to floor; lemx’stasirx, 
to go to bed to bed pl.; wexta 11x to sit on bare 
floor (?) R 988.88; 1040.18; k!wa€sta “liz to 
sit on bare floor R 988.88; k’a&sta liz dish 
is in position down on floor C III 204.20; 
220.6; ma x*stalil to put down near, right on 
floor CX 120.36; he“lem(x*)stax’sila making 
fall in one day III 321.12 (story name of 
beaver); ha yaxstali’sela to go right down 
C 26:93.40 (haya qa); Syu’gwexsteysa la rain 
is coming down (steady I (Syugw-x" sta=- 
k*!eye-); dzesteya’la fine drizzle; - 
kiwe steyala it is snowing CX 46.19. 

dox'sta&6 “lela look ahead on floor 
(before speaking). 

x"elx’elstaa’lax°€id to tear up with 
claws into small pieces on ground X 20.36; 
so sepstaa lax*€id to chop to small pieces on 
ground. 


x’st! as usual; word suffix 
lae:“mx’st!as you do as usual M 670.7; - 

lae“mx’st!e lat he will go as usual; - 

Sey se 

qieyo daamx ste he talks as usual. 


-x*st!&&kU apparently, seemingly, 
it seems like; (Koskimo: also, in a dream) 


me “xSedex¥st !4&ku as if they wanted to 


sleep C II 32.10; - k’!o q!walax’st!aaku it 
sounds like breaking; - k!waxcox¥st!aak"¥ it 


seems like cedar; - xw6’*lxz¥stiaak™§ it seems 
like quartz; - hex’st!S&k" it seems like that 
III 260.34; - & lax’st!aak" I thought that 
really III 103.1; - no gwax’st!44x6ma is it 
not as though I were the one III 162.3. 
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ha lselax’st!a€xéemflae e&s la 
ya" qitg’a®Yes wa ts!e it is said (la) that is 
was as though his dog almost (not) talked 
C II 18.1; - &ne’x’st!a®&k¥ it was as though he 


said C II 18.11; &’naxwax’st!a&z%em only re- 
peatedly doing as though C II 0-36. 


-(x")stiege (la), osttege (1a) 


intensification, very 


-osti!eqa(la); - with numeral adverbs 


and a few other stems it means to do: 
ne “mp! enost!ieqa to do once; masZpie nost! eqe e *nost! eqa 
to dc, use twice III 470.41; qie pienost!eqa pienostieqga 


to use many times; - q!weno iT to use 
often C II 182.20; he Ya mostieqela to use the 


right way C III 350.21. 

In other cases it is similar in meaning 
to -x"stieqela: - ha’Slostieqa to be very quick 
Cc III 224.27; also ha ©lax stiegela C 26:11.243; 
€wa’lasost!eqa’ to do something big; 
ha mostieqga to do something at once CX 190.12; 
weyo stieqa to hesitate R 1373.24; C II 92.24;- 
na” lo st!eqa to do squarely (neq-); - 
x4 xegwe lo st!ega to sweep without touching 


C II 124.27. 

-(x")stieqa(la): qwele’x’stieqa oneself 
hurts oneself C II 78.14; - Xa Fistieqe la 
strongly R 716.82; CX 278.31; a Zt!eqela to act 
carelessly, roughly © 26:145.62; xe n&tieqa’ 
too much R 624.28; - amYt!eqa” ‘to turn play 
into fight; gwe g’a%tleqela to be treated thus 
R 1180.7. 


Eno’ lastiegemee oldest X 3.32. 


-[x*]dzek"- occurs as 


-(x*]dzekwaYa layers; with numerals 


(x Jdzekwela minded; with numerals 


-x'dzekwaYa: €ne “mx*dzekwaza& one layer; 

mat%dzekwa Za two layers; mo x"dzekwaYa four 
layers R 258. 70; 335.26; qie x dze kwaza many 
layers; ho’ lazvdzekwala few layers. 

-x dzekwela: ne “mx’dzekwela unanimous, 
to keep one mind, pay close attention; tide 
runs, wind blows smoothly one way; 
aie’ x°dzekwela all different minds; - 
masZdzekw ela two-minded; lax*dzek¥xeq that is 
the way you will do! 


-[x"]daz®mo in front of body 


ne xdza®mo 112% straight before body in 
house V 443.5 (neq-); cepdzatma£1i¥ to spread 
---V 432.18; 434.22; ha’nx dzatmoliz to have a 
dish---V 436.40; 439.4; o x¥dza®mo 117 place in 
front of body V 438.36; - k°a x dza&mod to 
place dish before V 429.23; 430.29; 433.3; - 
k*a’x’dzatmoliY¥ to have a dish in front in 
house C III 204.1; - !a‘sex'dzatmatya towards 
fire in front CX 2.8 in front of people; 
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- k* !o “gwix"dzamo&ya standing on edge in front 


of rear of house. 


-(x°]ts!ana hand; 


&xts!ana“la to be on hand CX 280.22; 
&xts!a°nend to put into hand III 198.19; 
pe pex ts!a nax’€id to heat hands by fire 
Vv 429.18; - te lx ts!ane® protection of hand 
(soften hand) C IIl 316.3; pe’Xpex"ts!ana 
flabby-handed (peqg"-) ; 

: xa “max*ts!ana to use the naked hand 
(xama); - qie q!aYts!anax’€id hands get accus- 
tomed to work (q!aiela); pa 2q!ax‘ts!anee palm 
of hand (pa’¥q!a); ax®dzo x"ts!anend to put in 
palm of Mand ey Be& “psoxtts!- 
a’nee to use one hand C 11 60.5; e’psoxts !anee 
pl. R 583.11 (aps-k*ot-); he°Zk’otts!anet right 
hand III 15.11; - da bavtsianend to take by 
hand X 4.31; da’ bayts!ane® to hold on to end of 
branch (da-ba-); - 6 wig azts!anee backs of 
hands X 159.30 (aw has): Oo’ barts!anes, 
pl. o&ba°Ztstane€ branch of tree, foot hills. 


-x*ta on the fire; 


nepre’ nd pl. nepe’mx’tend to throw on 
fire; ax.a la pl. axe mx tala to put on fire 
III 41.17; Swi €1x*.ala all on fire R 107.67; 
me€lx*te “nd to light fire III 145.31; 
ts!e s.ala clams are on fire; ts!e‘s.asla tongs 


(used for roasting clams) III 20.12 (ts!es- 
[x*].a-1(a)-!a); k"!ep.a“la to put on fire; 

k !epra £la big tongs for lifting stones from 
fire R 244.60 (k’!tep- x’.a-la-!a); tax" tano 
placed upright in fire C 26:116.19; - 
@tax“.ala to stand among flames (person) 

C 26:600.65; 48 x",alalis to stand in fire 

C II 380.23; tax talels to stand in fire out- 
side. 


-x"tH very; 


awi“lax’.& very important C II 52.4; 
pt PB -_ 
C 26:176.13; ts!e« lqwax’.& it is very warm; 


Sweda lax’.& it is very cold; - ts!ex*e‘l- 
ax tig ada mex’e’k” this blows smarts much; 


qie mqiemtsiex pl. very lazy III 45.9. 


-xwats day; only with numeral adverbs 


hé “Yop!enxwats right number of days 
III 355.26; atebopiengwats sevan days 
C III 28.12. 


-xent evidently; 


k* !e’sxent evidently not III 148.15; 
X 82.20; C II 52.5; III 73.18; he emxent that 
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evidently C II 10.3; la&e “mxent evidently it 
was C II 32.12; &ma’sxent what evidently III 
143.16; Aawi’lax’.dg’a wa Ydemgasg ada 


paxdlag’axent evidently the word of this shaman 


is very important C II 52.4; -xs xa"k!wemasaa “- 
xentqos paxéla” for you are evidently a strong 
shaman C II 54.20; gen &ne‘x"se®wexenten that 
it would evidently be said about me III 144.4. 


-x€enx see -!enx 


=xek" place where there is much of something 


tie ‘mx’ medzexekwela patch of gooseberry 
bushes R 221.5; wilg exekwela cedar patch; 
mode xekwela balsam patch; ale®wadzexekwela 
spruce patch; a4le“wadzemxekwela patch of young 
spruce R 111.4; de&na xek!wa where much sand- 
stone is on rock C II 324.24 Kos; - aw a€wa- 
xek!wes coarse gravelly ground; &mt4ma “yexek!wes 
fine gravelly ground; - t!e°sexe gwis stones on 
beach; - Zene “mx'de “xekwela salal patch 
C 26:44.48; -:‘lo€xwekwela rocky place (rolled 
together) C 26:27.47. 


-xa to say 


xwa°k!wenaxa to call a canoe (=wish to 
buy); wi’xa to say w& C III 202.27; n&“nxa to 
call “bear;" (h)a &maqaxafene® saying "sham 
fight" R 1056.59; he laxela to say he’la (hire) 


-X8a, -xAat! also 


da°x°Sidexaa he also took III 8.13; 
9.11; &°€em%xaas and you also III 397.3; 
, 0° gwalaxarn I also have supernatural power 
III 399.3; - la°€laxaa e°tied ga’s®id then it 
is said, he started again III 141.4, 27; 

he €emflaxat! but that, it is said, 
also III 154.3. 


-xat! (see -xaa) 


-!xo, -!x!awe® neck; does not harden 7 


k*ip!exo’d to embrace II 121.38; 
qe€nx&°la to have around neck C II 50.7 (qex’-); 
qenxo d to put around---C II 48.30; - 
qenxas wef to be around neck; so’p!exod to cut 
tree down (at neck) V 344.12, 15 (sop-) ; 
mo’ k!wexod to tie around---III 105.18 (mok"-); 
qiwe ts!exod to strangle III 136.32 (qwes-); 
Snemx& la one on neck; oxwa°’wee III 149.22, 
oxa wee III 151.38; Vv 490.3 neck. 

Swa’x*sot!exa°wee CX 270.31; &wa’x*sanod- 
x&° wet CX 270.33 both sides of neck; e ewanuz- 
x& we€ C 26:176.47; - 
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-e.!xo in throat; beq!wele t!exa we& 
sleepy in throat R 377.43 ( taste in mouth in 


morning). 


-xo, astonishing! 


k* !e’sxot behold! not III 17.7; 
he “€maxoy behold! that III 100.12; yaa “xo, be- 
hold, this X 64.36; la&e “mxoya now, behold! 
C II 32.11; 50.10. 


=[x]dala ? 


ato yaxdala slow runner; ya yenxdala 
quick runner; ya yelx"dala person who always 
hurts himself; ya Syax’dala person who is 
always sick. lads 


-xdaeleq(aY%a) see =eleq(aza) 


=(x)t& on top of long object; 


nebeto’d, pl. nae. “nbetod or nepe mxtod 
to throw on top (nep-); negetewe €, pl. 
née “ngetewe © or nege ‘mxtewe® straight on top 
(neq-); - tslegetod to throw away on top 


(tsteq-); dze lxwetod to run---(dzelx"-); 


weXetod by itself on top (weX-); gelgetod to 
pull top, head over C 26:175.13 (gelq-); 
o re thick top R 153.13 (rek"™-); 
dze gwetod to stretch leg---(dzek¥-); 
ma g etafye right on top C 26:36.35 (mak’-); 
tsedzeto x€widi point becomes blunt V 325.10 
; xwedzeto d to whip---(xwes-); - 
gwendeto’d heavy on top (gwent!-). 
ge 1xtod to craw] . f19Kt.~-(e" ¢1-5 
g’al-); k°enextewe& loose on top (k’en-); 


la ’xtod to go--- C 26:68.9; gwe xtala head 
turned thus 4222; leaning thus (gwe-); - 


g’e xtod pl. g’eye mxtod to be on top (g’ey-). 
Special meanings: swi“slxtod to go 
through with everything; passed all around; 
€wi Elxtod(xa g’ig’o’kwe) to go to every 
house); g’axtodala go from one person to 
other, or from top down C 26:122.20; 
g’a xtolsa to start from one end or row of 
people and go along CX 261.24. 


=[x]t!a, =[x]t!8Y%a, =[x]t!o0d seaward 
la“xt!a to go out to sea X 144.33; 
piecetia , pl. plere mxt!a to fly seaward; 
ha npet!iod to shoot---; kw& dzet!od to kick--- 
X 1ll.1 (kwas-); ne‘mdzet!a canoe moves--- 
(nems-); dzé g’et!a to dig clams seaward 


C III 20.17 (dzek*-); dd“gwet!ala to look--- 
X 117.26 (doq"); .&gwet!a¥a to push--- 
X 107.25 (caq4-); ge lgetia to swim--- 


X 144.27 (gelq-); Sya laget!od to send--- 
Se) ) 5 eee 
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(fyalaq-); sa°g*et!a to go with a smaller canoe 
to a canoe anchored out---(sak’-); seg’et!a’™ to 
spear---(sek*-); wé°gwet!od to shove---C 26: 
63.71 (weq™-); ho gwetia many go out to sea 
(hog?-). 

pexwetia” to drift---; yex‘et!a” 
ly---; Lax“tia to steer---. 

hak!wext!€@°la to stay away---. 


quick- 


=xs in a canoe (see =i) 


-xsa flat objects, days; used with definite 
and indefinite numerals 


Ene “mxsa one (board) R 93.5; (day) 
III 18.2; 141.39; mo°xsa four days III 72.30; 
- qie’xsa many (leaves) R 298.51; am&“xsa 


small (blanket). 


=xsek*a, =xseg’end in front of house, 
in front of body; weakens all consonants 
excepting the spirants. 


xudzexse ‘g*°end to beat boards outside 
of house III 461.22; - k!wedzexseg’alas one 
who sits in front of house C III 170.29; 
oxseg'e® outside front of house III 272.4; 
la xseg’end to go in front of house III 212.16; 
4a xwexse k*ela the house-front has someone 
standing in front; ,a“xwexse “g’e& the one who 
stands in front of house; te xexse g’end to 
beat front boards of house III 247.5; 
k* !a’dexse“*k*ela to have painting on house- 
front III 360.20; le mxexse g’e® to be beating 
house-front C III 172.19; howa gexse k’a to 
listen in front of house C 26:124.84. 

na “gexse g‘e& belt of song leader 
(naq-); yexwexse g’e® dancing apron; 
k!iwedzexse g'a®ladzas house front against which 
people sit. 


-!xsd behind, tail end; 


Transitive stems have passive meaning 
with this suffix. 

me&nxsd to be hit behind, me€nxsde “n 
I am hit---;.me€nxsde.“nd to hit behind (mex -); 
sio’xYsdentso® to be pushed from behind paddling 
TIl 472.21; sio’x"sde® to be paddling behind 
(sex"-); n&“xsdala to be covered behind (nox"-); 
ts!ek!we: xsd short person (ts!ek"¥-); - 
hats!exsde € tail of quadruped; ek’ !axsda@a 
end up V 325.8 (ek’-!xsd-ava); oxsde © tail 
end V 490.28; se saxsde® skirt 4244 (sa-); 
- ma’k*!exsdee the very last one C III 210.20. 

a Yelxsdala finally, afterwards 
R 104.11; 389.28; 592.37; - o’nuts!exsde® 
corner behind house, hip (o-nus- !xsdes) ; 


ewa“lats!exsdee one who has a big back side 


(éwalas); pleyo xsdend to feel backward 
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C II 144.1 (?); gwa“saxsdaYa tail this way; 
k!wesk!wesa xsda light of weight behind 
CX 59.6; k’!o k!wexsde® curved rim of blanket 
trimming behind; %elA°xsdek!en strong-bodied. 
There are a few words which apparently 
have this suffix, but with the meaning (see 
=exstala); - gek" te “xsd, ts!eda q!exsd woman's 
voice; bek!we xsd man's voice (we also have 
begwe xsta man's voice, to talk bravely); 
emaxtiexsde& to recognize voice III 250.9; 
we,a Qiexsdeé to hear speaking (sound) C 26: 
43.198; tsiek’ !exsde “nd to hear sound while 
waking C II 70.31; C III 10.4; CX 59.3; 244.11; 
Enexwa xsdeEna kwela to approach near behind 
GE FT. €nex”-!xsd=nakwela); €n’emp!enats!a- 
xsda to go only once to call for feast 
(enemp!enas-!); - qia°’laxsdee to hear it talked 
about; qiwe&laxsda la noise plainly heard 


Be Ti 
C 26:28.20; q!iwelba xsde waYdemas finish 
nexwaxsdala sound is near. 


(speech) R 1188.98; 


stern of canoe; 
following; 


-!xta hind end, 
afterwards; 


Ewe dax,a” cold at hind end ; eme€1x,a” 
white at hind end; t!lenx,e’& rear door III 


467. 8 (tiex” Ex’-); ox,a7e hind end III 127.23; 
ox.a’x*sidzeé heel V 475.5 (o- !x,a-x"sis-ee) ; 
be®nx,e. nd to fit to rear end; beenaxye nd to 
put at hind end R 376.17; deno “x ala to be in 
a row one behind the other C III 244.16; 
(denx"-); ge ~itiex,ala having a long hind end 
(handle) ; penx, 4a” k¥ heated at end (Dex” ae 
With -g'ez- (see p. 349) : da g’elx.ala 
to take along C II 84.21; €nemo’kwelx,a la to 
have one left behind Nest, killed) 
C 26:155.166; 216.146; qiwela“g*elxyet left 
over alive III 142.10 [R 606.10; C 26:39.34]; 
particularly used for the gifts to the son-in- 
law when the marriage debt is paid: 
Le’ gemg’elx.a’la to have a name given in mar- 
riage R 1074.8; g’o’kwelx,a’la---house--- 
III 220.41; k°!6 sSogwelx,e&® privilege given 
in marriage IIt I9heae 
ox,a “sx"&€ye€ lower jaw III 166.6; 
xwe tiexya sticking out stern (type of éance) 
X 4.9; tex’eq!ex,a © stern thwart R 193.1; 
Ewa’ lats!ex,a big stern (canoe); t!e’k’!exree 
to lie on back, knees drawn up C 26:4.136; 
kwe€lx,e lsa to lie down on ground under tree 
X 161.8 kweElxie “ls tree under which one lies; 
amx,a” empty box; width of hand (as measure) ; 
secretive person; - a’“.axyax’cid to land stern 
first R 97.76; 281.5; ta laq!wexya to give a 
last strong push (to push following after); 
dat x, 4° to take hold of handle; to substitute 
for someone in po tlatch holding end of speak- 
ers staff; - q!ia “mts !exya lazy person; 
qiemts!ex,a latsie laziness (q!ems-x,a- 
ela-ats!e - le x’elaxya revolver (turning at 


hind end). 
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-i{x],e miserable, pitiful, too bad that; 
loses initial x after s 


lax.6“€lax’ox let him go, poor thing; 
me xax atyin too bad that I was asleep; 
ba x,e&la g’adzox leave him he is no good; 


jatx,e em&lae unfortunately, it is said X 162.39; 
yu _gwax,yatyox too bad it is raining. 


=x.efya (to take) by force; 
does not weaken spirants 


to take away by force; 
qieXexrefya ” 


axex.efya” 
haemx.efya to take food by force; 
to take in arms by force; da‘“x.te€ya to take 
away by force CX 206.13; wa&sex.efya’ to take 
someone's sweetheart by force; o XLEXLEfya to 
carry by force on back; - — nxiefya to carry 
by force on arms; ga mxex.tefya to carry by 
force in blanket; ha niexrefya to take a hunt- 
ers game by force; xwe ngwextetya~ to take 
child (bride) by force (xwengwexre®); - 
Ye “nemxiefya to rob by force; ‘orce; ya xwexte®ya” to 
take seat by force. ia claret 


-x.a, -éx.a dish, with definite 
and indefinite numerals 


Snemé “xia one dish V 434.10; 3239; 
mewe xia four dishes R 516.14; Vv 434, 35 
sek’ !a x.a five---(sek’ la-exta) ; qiayé “xta 
many---(also with -x.ia: qQlé "x.a); qieciexia’ 
six---. 

mafrex.ta two---R 516.14; Vv 434.3; 
yu “dex€wex.a three---; hd laY€exla’” few---; 
€wa xex.a number of dishes R 579.48. 

Irregular: g*en@ “xra how many--- 
(g° ens-; possibly with =xta < g"ens=xta; see 
however g‘end:.k" how many p people). 

For e before suffix, see te®. 


=x. on top of head, name; 
does not weaken 4 


"On top of head:" hanxié canoe is on 
top (of waves or on island) C 26:63.69; 
axex.ad “la to be on head M 683.18; leg’ ex.é” 
to hit on head C 26:114.9, X 116.20; - 
Smeldzex.ila to have white (turning?) (feather) 
on head C II 130.19; X 114.12; ne Hexcé ‘x’ Sid 
to begin to show head III 143.10; o xraé®&ye head 
of numaym III 134.10; top of head "name:" 

ha ‘mdzexce® ha “mats!a name on head 
C 26:98.146; z 

aYex.tila a new name R 831.28; 
begwex.d la to have a man's name C III 124.21; 
- piedzex.& “syu, also pledzex.&” potlatch name 
R 787.23. 

beba: ‘xwedze(x).&la pl. having secular 
names R 903.67; CX 139.24 (ba ‘xwes); - 
ba “bak!wax.ula to have war name R 828.63 
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(ba*bak!wa); &°ngwame® what is his name? (be 
absent, invisible) R 1101.90; C 26:372.34. 


=x.o ends of branches of tree, leaves, 
hair on body of animal; 
does not weaken x 


"Branches, leaves:" le “Ze&lx.io” dead , 
leaves; Ze “‘n¥enxex.rawe& fir pollen C 26:198.165 
(Yenx-); k!wax.a® cedar wood R 59.62; - 
&n€andex.ala branches with herring spawn 
R 185.23; 254.5; gagerex.totyo hook for pulling 
down branches (ger=xto=ayu) ; - awo x.o big- 
leaved R 258.68; - awo dzox.to broad-leaved 
R 245.66; 257.50; - Ewi€lg°elxto (pick) all off 
bushes R 205.15; 221.16. 

"Hair on body of animal:" me “1x.L0 
white hair on body (=mountain goat) c iI 8.16; 
PP i T+ 3; - cla” gwex.o red-haired animal; - 
ts!oYex.to black-haired animal (fur; ts!o%eto 
for men). 


lag*a now; apparently only in imperatives, 
exhortatives, and after qa. 


&xla‘g’aq' take this now! C II 94.14, 
tell him now!; me xalag’aoxs ek*izos 
da “daalatemxos q!a lateleqi!os sleep now your 
reason of being good holding on to your spirit- 
ual part C II 96.13; k*!e€slag’aqwai” not now 
this one! (he wants) C II 100. 19; la€emelag ai” 
now that is it: C II 100. 28; gwa “Xelag‘aé 
ha t!elasox la“xents &nemo“kwex do not now 
disobey our friend here C II 2.7 (24.22; 74.14]; 
wi g°at €la“qwelalag’ae go on, shout! R 721.19; 
so lag’adza&ma la qwela you now shout: 
R 711.22; da qwazak aslag’a€ really look now! 
¢ It W.9. 


geno “gwapala” g’ao. that I also (do 
=e to yor you C II 2.13; ge lag*ax’os qaes 


a’xlag’aos come and let us come C Il 62 2.253 
qaés la 1 &os o’xrex’&id that you now carry 
on on back c II 58. 27; gents la “lag* aents la’xen 
la‘as that we go now to m my Place where I went 


R 711.16; gen &°lak* !alale’ g°ié q: &“Yearelax... 
that I would - really know the...CX 5.13; qae 


‘a xlag’idtse& ne “Zidve...that now will come 
and appear CX 60. 21; genu&x" g “a “xbag “is 

‘a’xetaso® that we come now come in with this 
CX 67.35. 


-lag is 
-1 


ag’i,, probably lag’(a) + e, empha- 

sizes the subject in contrast to another sub- 
ject. 

mS “xalag’i,as gen 14 lag‘i¢ let him 
sleep while I go. 

14°lag*iten 18°€wia (while he does so 
and so) I'll go across. 

la lag*i,os 1&°€wiza (while he does so 
and so) you will go across. 
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14 lag*itasox 18 &wiYa (while he does 
so and so) he here will go across. 
6 “selalag’atemast laq' qen 18€ axa” 
da “gwedde wait here and I'll get the doctor; or: 


6 ’selalag’afemase iaq* gen 14 1a ‘lag’: iten 
axa” G& “gwedie ede (Compare: 1 latme n £6 se la&maw. “stlaemaw- 
is,at er ct wait.in the mean —. 


qacs més “xalag’ itos qaeé nod “ gwee 
you may sleep while I do the work. 


gen sek’& lag’itenraxa k*!G tela I my- 
self shall spear salmon (while you stay here) 


C II 44.28. 


edie ia 
e Saxala 


=laqwa, =laqwela; =olaqwa, =olaqwela 
to speak (see -dzaqwa); 


Reduplication 5 


afe g*elaqwela, a6 g’olaqwela to talk 
pleasantly; also aes x dzaqwela; €ya Syag’o- 
laqwela, ya Syag*elaqwela to talk badly; also 
Sya yax'dzaqwela; gia q!eyolaqwela, 
gia qiedzaqwela to talk in many ways, there 
are many sounds M 694.3. 

ya “laqwe*la to sing sacred song C II 
54.11; Yea lawelaqwela to talk, cry, strongly, 
roughly R 606.9 (Yax" U_); ba “bagwela ‘qwela to 
utter cannibal contibatal ery R 1209.13 (bek"-) ; 


gwa “gwelaqwela way of talking '30.509, 535; 
way of sounding (of rattle) C 26:60.73. 


€n& “Enemsgemola qwa to say a single 
word CX 104.42; 4328.8; xa xalela qwela to 
shout C III 202.12; 214.17; wa wo- 
laqwela to shout an amount (of noise) C II 


55. 10; n& “nagola “qwela to speak straight (neq-); 
ato "laqwe @& to talk with soft voice; 

ha yalolaqwa to speak in right way 4331.10; 

(ke "azoleava to talk in a wrong way); 

ma & moflolaqwela to sing song of thanks, to 

make speech of thanks; s& seweleqvele wu ui, 

wu wut cry used in paddling (sé@x*- ha “Smo- 
laqwvela cries of societies used in winter feasts 
CX 157.10; 159.14; ma “mexolaqwela to talk in 
sleep. 


Compare independent word ®la ‘qwela to 
shout R 1336.74. 


-lax uncertainty 


gae Swilaxsee g’a“yuelalaxas for where 

should they come from? C II 236.10; -xs 
gieé “1®melaxe® he “x*€idafemlax tsa "x" Sideq 
la ‘laxtlae, he x Sidatemlax & eye *es&laxa 
Ena lax ,o&xs le lax me mYeg’iflala that, should 
they break (the e sea-eggs) at once then, it is 
said, it would become bad weather at once and 
when the southeast wind would blow R 637.28; 

exs g’el®me®laxe kwe “1x*kwelk’alaxa 

ie qienoxwe t€ wi s wats e la ia_laxe 
— kwex"balaxe .e gafyas ied y*kiwena for when 
the canoe builder should lie down repeatedly 
with his wife the canoe he has built would have 
holes at the ends R 615.48. 





376 BOAS: KWAKIUTL GRAMMAR 


Frequently used following a’ca else: 
a’cen tste ngYlaxs else I might get angry with 
you; &@ cen q!a yagelalaxos else I might be un- 
easy about you; & Las wedte *mlax gwa “gwe sbeliY 
ga xen else you ) might in vain blame me 
3988.5; - a tas 18 ,yanems else you might be 
obtained 3994. 2. 

Also a‘va wit hout following lax: 
we ltalizeg’a gene “mg’os else your wife here 
would sit on the bare floor R 1059.23; a“Lox 
xe€nzxt!eqalaxos €na”°ldqos R 626.61, and a“tox 
xe n&t!eq&lesos €na l¥qos R 631.22 else your 
weather will be too much. 

Frequently in hypothetical clauses: 
gemo& Zena’laxot if I should get lost; qoe 
e tiedelax ya “yaq!entemot or qgo® e ‘dzaqwalax 
ya yaqiendexstayo. if he should speak to you 
again; qof k’!e ‘lax’ Sidelax ga “xen if he 
should strike me; - qaso® & lalax dze ‘x’ ®id 
if you should dig clams (see also hypothetical 
clauses). 


laxsd contrary to fact, past 

nu “‘s€laxsdox"¥ this might have been 
mine; hat&m& laxsdes it would have been his 
food; crete m&&laxsdes it would have been his 
hat; do qwalaxsden I would have seen (it), but; 
qa “salaxsden I should have gone, but; 
na &nakYlaxsden I should have gone home, but; 
yu ems heyolaxsdox" this might have happened 
to you R 649.15; - qaxs le&ma’e ha “nY€itso- 
flaxsde ts!a’geyus for Ts!a geyus would have 
been shot R 1378. 35; late m&lae wa *x” €laxsd 
ha&me “k* !alaxes €na“Yenemweyote he would even 
have eaten with his brothers C 26:19.79; - 
Sma “dzatien gwi nemlaxsd# qen.o® sex’ ©i “dxa 
begwi se what indeed on my part would have 
been my gain if I had speared the merman; 
he “€mafel lagi wa’x°ix’de ha mg’elifla qaés 
hd ‘mg"eliYlaxsdes ts!e ts!eqalaxsde that, it is 
said, was the reason why they were ready to 
give food and they would have given food to 
those who would have performed the winter 
ceremonial C 26:149.100; &no“enela “laxsd&en 
those who would have been my brothers 
C II 184.1; late “m wi“Swala yexe’ xa “xapela- 
laxsde lax se xyweme®stala then all were gone 
who might have grasped in their talons those 
who were paddling about C II 244.2; k* !e€s- 
Elaxsden g’ax qan.o& ts!ex’q!o” I should not 
have come if I had been sick '00.43; la g’anem- 
laxst!ek’stia” qo® k’!e&s tstex'q!o'&, or 
lax es€emlaxsde qo got k*te€6s ts!ex qio © he 
might have gone if if he had not been taken sick; 
ema “ywax'esesmlaxsde goe k"!ees tsiex’gios he 
would have given a potlatch if he had not been 
taken sick; ma xwag’anemlaxst!ax4de...; - 
a g’antmstn ek’ !e qelaxsd& oh how glad I 
Should have been. 


a“cak’ 


(TRANS. A)’ PHIL. SOC. 


-laY¥ dancer, as name "always doing" 

Stem expansion very irregular. This 
may be due to the fact that dances were carried 
from tribe to tribe, so that dialectic differ- 
ences appear in these terms. 

A 1. c¥c E cic: p&’xalalaY shaman 
dancer (pex-). upitei muna 

Names: pia ‘selax always giving pot- 
latches (p!es-); ts!&’qelaY always throwing 
(wealth) away (ts!eq- 

Exception: me mtsalaY mink dancer 
(mets-). kee ee 

Bl. cvc R c¥cvc, cvctc or stable: 
qiwe “qiwaselaY begging dancer (q!wés-); 

gw egwa “xwelaY raven dancer (gva u_); 
gwegwe *k*elaY whale dancer (gwek" = 
€nefna lalaY day dance; nen& nalazx grizzly bear 
dancer (nan); 1e15 “¥alaz ghost dancer (130%7-); 
dedatYela & laughing dancer (dacx-}. 

qio ‘malaz sick-dancer (q!dm-); 
bird's-down dancer (qds- finest - down). 

C. cvme stable: kwe nxwelaY thunderbird 
dancer M 711.9 (kwenx"-); q!e mtalaY song dancer 
(qiemt-); qa ‘mxwelaY bird's-down dancer (qamx¥.): 

Polysyllabic words and with other suf- 
fixes: g°A lorelaY thief dancer (g‘eldt-); 

SyeSya g’ada la¥Y having sea monster dance 
(eyak*=ad-); Leuaa kwelaY board dancer (taak® 
placed on shelf); ha ts!exwela¥Y making bleed 
dancer; hé ‘lik’ elaZ or ha yalik’ clay healing 
dancer; si seyutelay double-headed serpent 
dancer; sepste ndalazy throwing into water 
dancer C III 78,4; no ntse€stalaY thorough 
fool dancer ; ga “dzeqelaY starfish dancer; 
gago “kwelaY swan dancer; 

Name: 
kw6 laselaY always giving feasts C III 76.24. 

Iy, W¥, mR hay, haw, ham 
haya “q!antelaY speaker pO (yaq-); 
h&wa “yadelaz cruel dancer (w& “yaa yad); hawi “nalay 
war dancer (win-); hawa& .elay otter dancer 
(wat-?); ham& xalaz killer whale dancer (max-); 
hamaé “yalaY salmon dancer (m&); hawé xaqwelaZ to 
tell to go ahead dance (?) (wiixa to tell to go 
ahead). 


qd ‘selay 


Names: hawi“lkwelaY great cedar (wilk"); 
ha “€miselaY < haw& €miselaY always giving away 
river catch of fish; hame nYalazY always giving 
away plenty of grease (mendz- 

I =, Ww, Sze R a®y, afw, a&m: 
a€>.Emalad chieftainess dance R R 1140-1 10 (3 3"&ma); 
aSwa Sselad III 191.16 (also pl. ®we®wa stlaz, 
€wad. sela¥ R 895.78 dog dance (&was- 
a&ewl Slo.relaY getting everything ncees 
"ms yala® what kind of a dancer (mas): 

Name: a©mA ‘xwetlaY always giving pot- 
latches (€max¥- 

With 1 Intvodection of vowel: ha maselal 
wasp dancer (hams-); hamdz&“lats!e wasp; 
h&“mdzats!e wasp nest < hams=ats!e). 
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=} it is said 


xe:“mela€l it is said very III 7.1; 
ene x’&lae he said, it is said C II 78.9; 
Ja Slae now, it is said C II 80.17; k‘!e“esla 
se ltaYa it is said he did not keep quiet 
C Il 78.33; & la€l truly, it is said C II 206. 
13; &ne’x"flatia it is said, he said on his 
part C II 178.8; k*!ea“s&el kwa’x"so there was 
no hole through’it, it is said C II 178.17; 
hex’ €idafemfla wis and so, it is said, it was 


at once (He-x" €id-fem-fla-wis; without si the 


suffixes Sem-wis are contracted to -emis, see 
-Smis). 





=2, -!% nominal 


ta’ ga olachen net (taq-); tsege “x 
berries of Rubacer villosus (tseqa’); nek! we: "x 
salal berry (nek"-); k!weta’ZX blanket (New), 
(kiwet-). 


ge ge lax robin. 


=% passive of verbs expressing sensations and 
mental action; also sensations produced 
by some outer action. 


Sensations: weye “% to be heard C II 
30.17; weya x€apeZ to be discovered by hearing 
III 257.33 X 5.13 (we,aq-[g'a€]-.ela=%); - 
do “gwed III 8.10; 9.6; 30.9; do xewayex 
C II 124.10 to be seen; - me“dzex, me s&ayerx 
smelled; - pleyo’X, piex"Swayex felt. 

qia& yer C II 100.14; III 136.23; 

!8°Xe€a,eXY III 142.27 known, learned; 
qiatdze. # noticed C 26:110.34 (qiaesela afsela ); 
aéma 26a yeX noticed C II 248. 1; wa 2age. zagek 
wished CX 267. 8; - ayu & “XY, desired; mox desired 
(mex"-); - a°€yodz “ex understood III 294.32; 
enak~ 1aX expected; x’its!enY witnessed (a 
spectacle; x*its!ax‘- ma yaeny respected: 
R 839. ai CX 68.16 Senet” ty 
“eZ affected b Uby fire; - Sweda’ex 

affected “5 cold; - qabe XY affected by upset- 
ting something on oneself; pe ‘ndzeY, pene xX 
affected by a blister; ts!e mdzel affected by 
boils. 


-43% but; 


la“,a but now III 14.10; da“lax’saéem- 
4a but he still held III 14.11; q& 4a indeed 
III 142.29. 





GLOSSARY OF THE SUFFIXES 


-. future (see Grammar) 


& “mYadzai.en I am going to play C II 
142.8; dzafwe nies you will be a silver salmon 
C II 142.9; qH taten indeed I shall C II 68.7; 
k!iwe“nsat he was going to sit under water 
C II 30.20. 


-Len nominal suffix: what serves for--- 


ya x4.en property (ya “qu- to distribute); 
yi°lax4.en sacred song X 69.30 (yH laq'- to 
sing sacred song); ts!e ts!Hx.en paraphernalia 
for winter ceremonial (tstiq-); dze dzax*.en 
weapons III 469.19 (azex"- to - to attack 
ts!e Twex'r.en fame C 26:176.32 (te jezveq?- ). 
k*!e’k*!esten steep promontory, cliff 


III 369.18, 30 (? fearful). 


=Le&, =.afyala, =.afyod moving on water; 
at sea; 


- does not weaken spirants; 


Sebeveé canoe starts on water R 181.55 

(sep- ); k*egeca ege.atyot to meet on water CX 171.37 
(k*e k'eq-); Syag’ite® to get angry on water; 
do de, “degweteé to look about on water C 26:53.138; 
e. nxte& steersman C 26:45.84; pexwete © to 
float up on water from underneath pex" ul); 
a m¥eree to play on water (amz- ); nexnegece “e 
to steer straight on water-C 26:72.16 (neq- 


pa gecafSyala to lie flat on water C 26:15047, 
(paq-). 


With other suffixes: frequently with 
g'ex- and g'aax-: ge’g’e.e® to travel long on 
water C II 266.17, C 26:220.49 (gey-); 
ewielg’e.eeé all on water R 1015 yy 1080.5; 
me. lg°ere& to turn on water R 177.53; - 
hang’ aare€ (canoe) stops on water C 26:202.57; 
X 101.12; axta“.atyod to put en water R 255.22 
(ax-(g* g’a)at=.ee- -d); pa xfa.ree to fall flat on 
water C II 340.28 Ros (paq-g "aaxy=.e®); 
we lg*daree to stop on water piaties « some- 
where) R 414.11; - k!wa’g’aare& to sit down in 
water C 26:180.217; q!els&are® to anchor on 
water C 26:153.48; eme nsfarafyod to try on 
water C 26:51.77. 

k*a“qore& to meet on water C 26:48.210 
(k* eq-[g jo=ve®); g’ok*‘ostate® house comes up 
on water R 808. 1% (g*ok¥ ok¥-usta=re®) ; 
se xwax’ s€alag’ ere€ to p paddle abiet a at sea 
3971.4 (sex’-x*s®ala-g "eX=.e&) ; k!wedzexsa - 
lace® to sit in canoe on water pl. R 961.11; 
1039.4 (kiwes=xs-ala=.e&); - plelxstaree fog 
lying on water (pielx-esta-.ee); latsta g’aareé 
to put (canoe) into water; - pex’alag’ere® to 
float on water C 26:39.31 (pex™- -ala-g'eZ=te&). 


kiwasgemecree to sit on an island 
C II 30.18; Kiwask !ene“.e® to sit on a float- 


ing log; (see -x.a (dish for e before suffix). 
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